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PREFACE. 



The refinement in literary taste now attained in this 
country, and the mature judgment to which all works 
addressed to the affections of the domestic circle, are sub 
jected, render elegance of expression and purity of senti- 
ment peculiarly essential to the fitness of a presentation- 
book. The Editor has endeavored to blend these features 
in the Keepsake for 1852 with a carefully arranged diver- 
sity of thought and fancy, hoping in the sequel to main- 
tain and ripen, if may be, the fair fame so nobly won for 
the earlier volumes of this Annual. 

The writers, it will be perceived, are those whose rank 
in the world of letters needs no heralding, and their names 
cannot fail in forming a token of beauty and excellence. 

The legendary talebj the late Mr.'Mancur, was one of 
the dying effiisions of his gifted mind, and the falling 
pendants in " The Omen" may be regarded as significant 
of the fast-dropping sands of his own brief existence. 
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In selecting subjects for illustration, the varied charac- 
ter of the work has been consulted, and the productions 
of the artists display a felicitous conception, united with a 
superiority and delicacy of finish rarely equalled. 

The Editor would be wandering beyond his province in 
commenting upon the mechanical department, but liberal- 
ity and skill, he may safely infer, will combine in the 
completion of an elegant and gem-like volume for the 
holiday season. 

W. T. 
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THE KEEPSAKE. 



THE TWILIGHT DREAM. 

O'er the fair earth the glowing day is dying, 

Twilight steals on ; 
Through the lone wood the evening breeze is sighing, 

With whispering tone. 

Beneath a tree, whose spreading boughs bend o'er her, 

A lady dreams ; 
Beauty is hers and youth, and life before her 

All happy seems — 

Fair as the tint her own soft cheek discloses, 

Bright as her eyes, 
Radiant and sweet as are the summer roses, 

Whose tender dyes 
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Glow 'neath her hand. Oh, may those breams of gladness, 

'" As sunshine bright, 
Be truthful ; nor may grief, nor care, nor sadness, 
Shadow their light. 

Or if on earth, the mortal doom fulfilling, 

Some tears must flow, 
May heaven bestow a lovely spirit, willing 

To bear the blow. 



Thus shall she pass through trial, pain, and sorrow, 

Beyond that bourn 
Where blessed spirits find a glorious morrow, 

No more to mourn. L 3# 
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THE RESIGNATION. 



BY CHARLES H. HITCHING 8. 



" Povero cor, tu palpiti, 
Nfe a torto in questo dl 
Tu palpiti cosi, 
Povero core." — Metastasio. 



PART I. 

THE PALACE-GATE. 

She bowed her head — she took the crown 

In silence from her bended brow — 
She laid her golden sceptre down, 

And in her heart unsaid the vow. 
Without a tear, without a sigh, 

Without a single thought of pain, 
She put the imperial purple by, 

And said, "lama child again !" 

The bells were ringing loud and clear — 
Gay voices sang in every street ; 

She heard them shout, "The prince is near !" 
And pale and trembling ran to meet. 
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In robe of white she issued forth, 
A simple rose-bud in her hair — 

Search well the world from south to north, 
You shall not find a face so fair. 

She stood before the palace-gate — 

Low at the prince's feet she bowed, 
To take his own that came in state, 

Attended by a flattering crowd. 
She only thought, " Can these be gay ?" 

She only said, " Can these forget 
I was their queen but yesterday — 

I am their loving sister yet ? 

" I loved them with a tender heart — 

I ruled them with a gentle hand ; 
But cannot bid my love depart, 

As I let go my late command. 
Thou wilt," she cried, " that law restore, 

Or ere I reigned that pressed them down ; 
That drenched their streets with mingling gore, 

And armed the crook against the crown. 

" Now, therefore, prince, a boon of thee — 

Thy promise, for this people's sake — 
And God be judge 'twixt thee and me, 

If thou that promise falsely break : 
That law thou wilt no more revive, 

The root of so much wrong and pain — 
So may'st thou long and prosperous live — 

So may'st thou long and prosperous reign." 
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He raised her from the palace floor, 

He looked into her angel face, 
And felt, as ne'er he felt before, 

How sweet compassion lendeth grace. 
Then anwered in a softer tone, 

" I have no heart to say thee nay — 
So thou wilt reign my queen, my own, 

And call this day our bridal-day." 

Then spake she forth, " It cannot be." 

Whereat the prince in anger sware, 
" Well, lady, well : — it rests with thee, 

Thy people, if thou wilt, to spare. 
But, as I live, my former will, 

Evil or good, shall hold its way, 
If thou thy part dost not fulfil 

Before the sunset close the day." 

The tears fell fast adown her cheek, 

And heavy drooped her laden eyes — 
She, straggling vainly, strove to speak, 

But found no words. A storm of sighs 
Heaved her sweet bosom, till she fell 

A fainting form before his sight. 
" Lady, 11 he passing said, " Farewell ! 

I wait to hear thy will to-night." 
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PART II. 



THE CHAMBER. 



She bowed her head — she pressed her hand 

In pain across her aching brow : 
But yesterday she might command, 

And bless but with a wish ; and now 

She dashed her starting tears away, 

She sat one moment calm and still, 
Bent down beneath the maddening sway 

Of wounded love and struggling will. 

She thought on one whose voice's tone 

Had thrilled so oft her listening ear ; 
That spake of all save that alone 

Had been her dearest joy to hear. 
" He loves me — loves me not P she said : 

" Would God the faithful truth I knew : 
Better to rest among the dead 

Than wrong a heart whose love is true." 

She turned to where the casement stood, 

That looked into the crowded street ; 
She lingered there in pensive mood, 

Listening the tramp of clattering feet ; 
She saw the fountains dance and play — 

The banners and the pomp she saw — 
And called to mind the joyful day 

That doomed to death the fatal law. 
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There came anear an aged man, 

That leaned upon his daughter's arm ; 
Her child beside them leaped and ran, 

With cheeks like roses red and warm. 
44 I love ye passing well," she said, 

As near and nearer still they drew ; 
u But better rest among the dead, 

Than wrong a heart whose love is true !" 

With glances on a bashful troop 

Of lads that looked another way, 
There came beside a dancing group 

Of bright-eyed damsels blithe and gay. 
"I love ye — love ye all," she said, 

As near and nearer still they drew ; 
44 But better rest among the dead, 

Than wrong a heart whose love is true !" 

44 Than wrong a heart :" — her tears fell fast — 

A tender conscience ached and stung ; 
Till with the goading thought at last 

Her soft and gentle soul was wrung. 
44 What heart ? O Self, that can disguise 

In mask of worth thine hideous mien ! 
What hope could lift Theodoric's eyes, 

When he was page, and I was queen ? 

44 What heart to wrong ? Tis I alone 
The severance and the pang must bear ; 

Mine, only mine, love's bitterest moan — , 
None shall my patient sorrow share. 
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And yet to part." She raised her head — 

The westering sun was sinking low — 

His last long beams their radiance shed 
Upon her cheek as pale as snow. 

There went a pair of lovers by — 

She heard their whispers soft and meek — 
She saw the tear in either eye 

That told what neither dared to speak. 
She heard deep words of severance said — 

O cruel severance ! — godlike will ! 
" Better to rest among the dead, 

Than duty's mandate unfulfil ! 

She dropped upon her bended knee — 

She sought her God to lend her aid — 
u Pluck out this haunting Self from me, 

Make strong this feeble heart," she prayed. 
She snatched the pen — she scrawled in haste, 

And slipped a princely gem between ; 
u Thank God," she cried, " this pang is past ; 

Let love be as it ne'er had been !" 

The sun sank down behind the hill — 

The crownless queen was crowned again, 
Who cast to earth her dearest will 

Her people's freedom to retain. 
And while the marriage bells were loud, 

And all, save one, were blithe and gay, 
A youth went through the exulting crowd, 

For ever from the court away. 
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Then learned they of her sacrifice, 

Had else the fatal law returned : 
Stood tears in all her people's eyes, 

While love in every bosom burned. 
44 Now blessings on our lady's head !" 

Before her feet their knees they threw. 
44 Better I die," she meekly said, 

44 Than slight these hearts whose love is true !" 



THE CHANCE EVIDENCE. 



BT GEORGINA a MUNRO. 



Moonlight was sleeping on the old walls of Ellersby, 
and shining through the tall windows on the polished oak- 
en floor of a quaintly-furnished room, which had, unaltered, 
beheld the snows and summer-flowers of two centuries at 
least. In one of the deep embrasures of the windows a 
girl stood alone, looking forth on the distant hills and quiet 
hamlets, and the silvery pond, fringed by willows, which 
lay gleaming in the moon-rays. Through a half-open door 
lights were streaming brightly, and glimpses might be ob- 
tained of rich carpets, gilded mirrors, and silken couches ; 
while the sound of gay voices came at times to the ear, in 
merry contrast to the loneliness which, with a happy heart's 
caprice, she had chosen for a time. 

Very fair was the scene which she had stolen away 
from the gay group to gaze upon. And yet her thoughts 
seemed not with it, but were wandering far beyond that 
calm, still hour, to days and years still slumbering in the 
deep shadows of the future.- Suddenly a quick, light step 
crossed the wide room, and one of the guests from the light- 
ed saloon advanced to her side. 
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He was handsome ; yet there was a haughtiness, a bold- 
ness, and determination in his air, and in his countenance 
— as far as that faint light permitted it to be seen — which 
indicated a spirit unwilling to yield aught which might be 
obtained, or draw back from any course once entered upon. 
But it was in his softest voice and most winning manner he 
now said, " Bear with me awhile, Lady Evelyn ; do not dis- 
card me utterly and at once, but pause — think — ere you 
cast away a heart which loves you so devotedly !" 

" Nay, Sir Marmaduke," replied Evelyn, gently, " I am 
not changeful. I know that I can never return the affec- 
tion you proffer to me, and therefore I bid you think of 
me no longer." 

" And this," exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, impetuously, 
u this is the treatment I receive ! — this is the reward of 
all my ardent and immeasurable devotion ! And all be- 
cause a wild dream fills your mind, and an imaginary love 
occupies your heart, and closes it against me !" 

"You are over-bold, sir!" said Evelyn, indignantly. 
"This neither befits you to speak nor me to hear." 

"Nay, listen to me one moment!" cried Sir Marma- 
duke, stepping before her, as she would have left the recess ; 
" I may never claim your ear again — you cannot deny my 
words. Now will you have the portrait of the idol for 
whom you scorn me ?" 

" I need it not," replied Lady Evelyn, anger struggling 
with girlish timidity. 

" Ay, the face and the form hang in the gallery, fairly 
painted to the eye. But is that all ? I will tell you. He 
is a vain, empty-headed fop, whose whole thoughts are of 
himself, whose whole ambition is to be esteemed the most 
elegant man wherever he goes, and to possess the means 
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of shining in the world. He expects to wed you ; but it is 
only of your wealth and your broad lands that he thinks : 
and as to heart, he has none to give you, for its love is all 
centred in himself. Such, Lady Evelyn, is the man for 
whom it grieves and irritates me to see all others are to be 
disdained !" 

" You need not concern yourself," said Evelyn, haughtily. 
u Lady Evelyn Derwent requires not your counsel, nor will 

she wed any one who is not worthy of her Your 

pardon, sir, I can return to the saloon without attendance.'' 

Her manner brooked no opposition; and when Sir 
Marmaduke Conyers followed to the gay circle, Evelyn 
formed its brightest ornament, and no fleeting look betrayed 
a shadow on her spirit. But when silence rested in the 
proud halls of Ellersby, and some whose tones had wakened 
their glad echoes were dreaming of happy hours, and one 
was brooding over a disappointment he was little fitted to 
endure, — then the courted beauty, the wealthy heiress, sat 
weeping alone in her chamber, mourning over the fading 
of a dream in which, though it was but a dream, she had 
thought and lived for years, as if it were reality. For in 
her childhood, Lady Evelyn's father had willed that she 
should marry Leonard Barrington, the nephew and heir of 
her guardian. She had grown up in that expectation ; and 
though there was a strong tincture of romance in her nature, 
it had not tended to arouse a desire to avoid this contract, 
but had, on the contrary, expended itself in rendering her 
unknown betrothed the subject of her girlish visions. So 
far, perhaps, old Sir Roger Barrington's whim of keeping 
the young people apart had favored his views ; for ima- 
gination can invest its idol with perfections no mere mortal 
ever possessed ; and such had been Evelyn's shield against 
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the soft words and flattering professions of the suitors, 
whom her loveliness and her fair heritage had already 
drawn to Ellersby. 

Thus Evelyn's life had been a dream, and Sir Marma- 
duke's words were the first breathed to awaken her to a 
recollection that her own fancy had set up the bright image, 
to which her heart had bowed down in worship, and that 
all might be even as he pictured ; and she felt that his 
voice had broken the spell which had surrounded her with 
happiness. 

But Conyers was little likely to paint his rival in fair 
colors. So Evelyn knew ; and with the shadow of night 
her sadness passed away, and the morning's sun shone on 
a smile, which was all the more radiant for the tidings that 
Sir Marmaduke had left Ellersby at the first gleam of day. 
How often are trivial events omens of the more important 
which are at hand ! It was well for Evelyn she could not 
look beyond the calm, clear horizon of the present. Alas ! 
there are but few of whom the same might not be said. 

Morning and noon had fleeted by, and Evelyn sat look- 
ing forth on the sunny hills and waving woods, while her 
spaniel, crouching at her feet, with his bright eyes fixed 
on her face, seemed trying to read in it why she went not 
abroad to shine, like other fair things, in the sunlight. 

" Art going to sit there all day, girl ?" demanded her 
guardian, as he entered the room : and a better or nobler 
specimen of the old English country gentleman never 
made happiness a constant guest within his hospitable 
walls. 

" Nay, I was just thinking that I would rather hear 
the free birds sing on the boughs than my captive canary 
in his cage." 
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u Ay, you're not over-anxious for captives of any kind, 
I know well," replied Sir Roger, with a meaning smile, 
which summoned the color to Evelyn's cheek; u and I 
love you all the better for it. But come, pretty one, what 
say you to a walk with me on the terrace ? My fair niece 
Mildred is there already, smiling on the flatteries of her 
courtly lover ; but if you will have no better cavalier, an 
old man must even serve your turn." 

Far through the grounds of Ellersby ran the terrace- 
walk, facing the west, and overlooking a wide expanse of 
fertile country ; while on the other hand a miniature forest 
cast its leafy branches over the stone seats, and stretched 
away, shadowing for acres the broad domains of Sir Roger 
Barrington. And the hour was lovely as the scene ; the 
air was full of sunshine, and the brilliant butterflies floating 
along looked like blossoms wafted from the trees. 

Thither, then, came Sir Roger and his fair ward. No 
wonder the old baronet looked on her so proudly, for Evelyn 
was rarely beautiful, graceful as the swans that floated on 
the sunlit pond, and bright as the roses that glowed in her 
hair, which, drawn up from the forehead over a low cush- 
ion, and falling in rich curls on each side, was suffered to 
retain its own hue of golden brown, instead of being dis- 
figured by the powder usually worn by fashionable ladies 
of her degree. But Evelyn was a stranger to courts and 
courtly tastes ; she had dwelt always in the country, and 
the frank, upright character of her worthy guardian, had 
had a considerable influence in the formation of her own. 

" 'Fore George !" said old Sir Roger, glancing, as they 
passed, towards the seat where Mildred Ashburn was look- 
ing coquettishly on her choice bouquet, while her betrothed, 
with his three-cornered hat under his arm, stood before 
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her, paying his devoirs after the most courtly fashion of 
the old school. " 'Fore George ! I think that idle boy, my 
nephew, had better make the best of his way hither, if he 
would not have some of these gay gallants carrying off the 
prize he comes to woo." 

" Perhaps he thinks she needs but little wooing," said 
Evelyn, drawing her slender form proudly up. " What 
seems secure, is often lightly valued." 

Sir Roger looked uneasily on the flushed cheek of the 
half-indignant girl. " Nay, if he prove unworthy either of 
you or of his name," said he instantly, " far would it be 
from me to claim fulfilment of the contract. But you 
wrong him, Evelyn ; there has been some cause detaining 
him, or Leonard had been ere now at Ellersby. And here, 
in truth, he comes, to tell his own tale," added the baronet, 
as a young man sprang up the broad steps of the terrace. 
" Welcome, Leonard ! Here is a fair lady to whom I have 
much pleasure in presenting you. Lady Evelyn, my ne- 
phew will think his home but a cheerless one if your smile 
bid him not welcome." 

From the first moment he beheld her, Leonard's eyes 
were fixed intently on Evelyn, with mingled surprise and 
admiration : and all the courteous deference of his saluta- 
tion lessened not the earnestness of his gaze, beneath which 
Evelyn colored with embarrassment, in which, despite her 
lately wounded pride, pleasure bore a part. Meanwhile 
Sir Roger watched his fair ward keenly, to mark what im- 
pression his nephew made upon her ; and the little Fido 
barked furiously at the new comer, as though divining in 
him a dangerous rival in his mistress's favor. But there 
was one, whom neither guardian watched nor loving span- 
iel feared — a dark form lurking unobserved among the 
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trees, and noting every look with the most malicious 
eagerness. 

" I have looked for you, boy, this month past," said Sir 
Roger, saying what he knew Evelyn longed to do, but 
dared not. 

" A thousand things, I then felt important, but now see 
were trifles, delayed me," stammered Leonard, " or I should 
have hastened here, my dear uncle, the instant you per- 
mitted me." 

" Hem ! — a consultation with your tailor on the best- 
fancied cut of a sleeve, or newest mode of trimming it, I 
suppose," said Sir Roger, drily, with a meaning glance at 
the care, amounting even to foppery, with which his ne- 
phew's handsome person was arrayed. " I fear you will 
find us but dull people here, and little fit to hold such im- 
portant discussions." 

Leonard colored deeply, but his eye still lingered on 
Evelyn's face as he replied, — " If I have sometimes trifled, 
it was because objects of deeper interest were denied me: 
but at Ellersby I find all which was forbidden to me in 
exile. Do not, then, banish me, because I could not prize, 
as they deserve, the blessings which were utterly un- 
known." 

Evelyn's look sought the ground, but her smile betray- 
ed that Leonard's words were not unwelcome, but were 
calling back the lost sunshine of her dream-life. So on they 
went along the terrace, old Sir Roger favoring the op- 
portunity of his young companions forming acquaintance 
with each other, and watching with delight how Evelyn's 
beaming glance and silvery voice were called forth, in all 
their fascinating beauty, by his nephew's earnestness. 

And through the trees, unseen, unthought of, glided 
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the dark watcher by their side, gathering each word, and 
tone, and glance, to bear to one who, had he possessed 
power to prevent it, would scarce have allowed the sun it- 
self to look down on Evelyn's sweet face, or the wandering 
wind to listen to the music of her voice. 

He was a strange, elfish sort of being, this Moor, who 
had been picked up by some caprice at Tangier by his 
present master ; and he seemed to have left all his better 
nature in his fatherland, and brought away only the worst 
portions, to serve as an ill sample of his countrymen. One 
good quality only he retained — fidelity to the Englishman 
he served. Yet one might have doubted even that, on see- 
ing the malicious delight which sparkled in Yuseif s bright 
black eyes, as he appeared before his master, with tidings 
he knew would mortify and enrage him. 

"How now, Yuseif!" exclaimed Sir Marmaduke. 
" Hither so quick ? You have soon tired of the watch on 
which I set you." 

a I waited till one came to fill my post who is not apt 
to tire of it," replied the Moor. " And by the Prophet, 
the lightning of his eyes has already burnt the heart of 
his beloved up to a cinder." 

" Silence !" thundered Sir Marmaduke : but finding no 
other choice save that ignorance which seems more irrita- 
ting than any knowledge, he speedily demanded from his 
elfish attendant an explanation of his words. And merri- 
ly danced the Moor's dark, glittering eyes, as he witness- 
ed the anger which his minute recital kindled ; for he 
cherished a secret hatred of his own against Leonard, 
who, in the insolence of thoughtless youth, had treated 
him with contempt and ridicule on some occasions, not 
many months before, when, by his attendance on Sir 

2 
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Marmaduke, he had been thrown in young Barrington's 
way. 

" If Yuseif saw a snake in his path, he would not know 
what to do," observed the Moor, during the first pause in 
Conyers' fierce burst of passion. 

Conyers stopped suddenly in his wild pacing to and 
fro, and fixed his keen eyes sharply on the Moor. " What 
would you say, imp ?" he demanded, with an impatience 
which brooked no delay. 

" Allah gave but one life to every man, and the golden 
chain that binds it to him is of fragile links, which the 
sword can quickly sever," replied Yuseif, pointing to the 
weapon his master wore. " Then could his beloved only 
smile upon the proud boy's grave !" 

" She would weep on it !' ? exclaimed Conyers, stamping 
his foot furiously, as though he would dash the flooring 
through. " She would weep upon his grave ! — and I would 
die any, every death, to win such happiness ! Wretch, 
slave, fiend, begone ! Your only counsel is to make her 
shrink from — loathe— detest me ; to regard me with all 
the abhorrence I would give half my life to know she felt 
for him !" 

Yuseif vanished, as if he had seen nothing save the 
dark spirit which was incarnate in his form ; for his mas- 
ter's wrathful mood was dangerous. And long that fierce 
mood lasted ; and there is a legend, that the room next 
morning bore ample tokens of having been the battle- 
ground of evil passions. 

But, unheeding and unknowing what might be others' 
wrath or hatred, Evelyn and Leonard sailed gayly along 
the sunny stream of life, plucking the flowers, as they 
floated past, and smiling on each foam-bell that danced 
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upon the current, as though such only could arise upon 
their course. For the love which in one heart had slum- 
bered, and in the other been a dream, had sprung forth at 
once into reality and life ; and Sir Koger was wont to rub 
his hands in ecstasy at the fulfilment of his hopes that his 
beloved ward, and the nephew who could not be dearer 
than herself, would win each other's hearts, as well as ac- 
cept each other's hands. 

But there was one who would gladly have made that 
matter doubtful for a while : for Mildred Ashburn was not 
content with her share of worldly blessings, in the devoted 
attachment of a lover whose whole study was the not 
over-easy one to please her, but she would have liked, also, 
to flirt a little with the handsome Leonard Barrington, 
her cousin by her mother's side. Only to flirt — so she 
told herself; for she preferred Vincent Trevor to all the 
admirers she had ever had. But it was provoking to 
think that one who should be so fitted, as was Leonard, to 
appreciate them, should altogether overlook her style and 
fashion for the rusticity of Lady Evelyn, who never wore 
powder in her life, and had not even been taught the pro- 
per management of her fan. 

It was so, however. All Mildred's attractions shone 
idly in her cousin's eyes, and her coquettish airs availed 
only to annoy Trevor, and make him regard Leonard less 
cordially than in the earlier days of their acquaintance. 

Thus weeks had glided by. June was shedding her 
early rose-bloom over the gardens when Evelyn and Leon- 
ard met ; and now August had come, with sultry breath 
and cloudless smile, to prepare a golden harvest for the 
husbandman. Leonard Barrington stood gazing on the 
sunset hues that flushed the sky, and thinking how very 
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much those two short months had done for him, and for 
his happiness. How the thoughts and feelings of that 
brief time seemed to outvalue all he had ever felt before ! 
Then in his mind rose the strange reflection, how few in 
the dwellings which, scattered or clustering over the hills 
and in the valleys, rested beneath his eye, were as fortu- 
nate as himself ; and without an effort on his part, all the 
gifts that blessed him had been w r on. True, he was grate- 
ful for them ; and yet a proud emotion swelled within his 
heart, as though their very possession argued his superior- 
ity to those who owned them not. 

As Leonard mused, he sauntered on. It was a wild but 
lovely path which he had taken, leading by the side of a 
limpid stream, along the hill-side, and down into a grassy 
dell, where a lightning-struck oak spread abroad its huge 
bare arms over two paths which crossed in that shadowy 
spot. 

The hour of nine was pealed forth by the loud-toned 
clock of Ellersby, yet still Evelyn and Mildred walked on 
the lawn in the clear moonlight, like two unwooed and 
unloved damsels. A few minutes more, and Leonard join- 
ed them. 

" Where is Vincent ?" demanded Mildred. 

44 You are late," added Evelyn. 

44 Later than I thought to have been," said Leonard ; 
44 but I encountered a stranger, who was anxious to reach 
Ellerston to-night. He had lost his way, and I walked on 
with him until I put him into the right road, so that he 
could not miss it. Then I had to hurry on to Fanner 
Hallet's, and arrived just in time to make the finest hunter 
in the country my own. But I saw nothing of your 
knight, fair cousin," he continued, to Mildred. " How long 
has he been missing ?" 
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" Ever since eight o'clock," replied Mildred, with a toss 
of her head. " But he is welcome to stay away as long as he 
pleases ; I am sure I care not !" 

Yet she did care, when another and another hour pass- 
ed by, and still Trevor came not, though he had gone 
forth but for a half-hour's ramble. And Sir Roger was 
undisguisedly anxious about his guest; and Leonard, 
though he said little, was obviously uneasy. 

By daylight next morning all at Ellersby were astir, 
and parties were out seeking Vincent Trevor in all direc- 
tions. For some time it was in vain ; and Leonard at length 
took a wider range, striving to discover at a distance those 
traces of his friend which he could not find near home. 
The tidings had spread, and others came to join in the 
search. Among them was Conyers, though of late he had 
been little seen at Ellersby, and with him was Yuseif, cast- 
ing his glittering eyes around, as though they would read 
the thoughts of every one, and pierce through every tan- 
gled thicket, and into the depths of every pool. From 
bush to bush darted the Moor, peering behind stones and 
into grassy hollows, seemingly one of the most zealous in 
the quest. 

After a time, he sprang down the hill to the dell where, 
as we have said, Leonard went the previous evening. Some 
of the men called out it had been already examined ; but 
with a scornful look Yuseif proceeded, while his master and 
one or two other gentlemen stood watching his pertinacious 
repetition of the search. With the same eager haste he 
looked on every side, dashing apart the branches which 
overhung the streamlet, and plunging the long pole he car- 
ried deep into the brake at the hill-foot. Then he disap- 
peared for an instant among the shrubs which filled a little 
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unseen hollow, behind the stricken oak, and immediately a 
lou , shrill cry, told all within hearing that something ter- 
rible had been discovered. A dozen persons had rushed to 
the spot in a minute ; but before they had reached it, the 
Moor was already dragging from the bushes the lifeless 
body of Vincent Trevor. 

All had expected some such spectacle ; yet it was with 
whispered words and awe-struck looks they gathered round 
the stiff, cold form, they had last beheld in life and strength. 
The cause of death was at once apparent, for a sword had 
pierced completely through the body. It had been a das- 
tardly blow, struck from behind, the weapon entering at 
the r ack and coming out at the breast ; and there had ev- 
idently been no struggle ; for though Trevor's hand was 
laid with the fixed grasp of death upon the hilt of his 
sword, it was still sheathed. 

"Who can have done this coward's deed?" said Sir 
Koger, as he gazed on the young and well-esteemed guest 
who was so soon to have been the husband of his niece. 

The Moor was still crouching beside the body, scanning 
it with his keen bright eyes ; and scarcely had the baronet 
spoken, when they flashed with sudden brilliancy, and he 
drew forth a glove, which seemed to have fallen into the 
dead man's bosom. A dozen hands w8re stretched forth 
to seize it, but — it might have been by chance — Yuseif 
placed it in Sir Roger's. It was of peculiar color and 
texture, such as no gentleman in the neighborhood was 
used to wear, save Leonard Barrington. 

" God help me !" said the poor baronet : " I believe it 
is my nephew's !" 

"He had but one glove," observed Farmer Hallet, 
" when he came to my house last evening." 
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" If he have done this," said Sir Roger, speaking firm, 
but quick, a if he have done this, I will not shield or aid him. 
But no ! he could not ! He is proud and fiery, but brave, 
and generous, and noble. My brother's son, the last of our 
name, could not so disgrace the blood that flows in his veins ! 
But in this I cannot act, I leave all to you," he added, to a 
brother justice who stood beside him. " Command every 
thing, act as you think best ; it cannot be but Leonard 
Harrington can prove him guiltless of this deed. 7 ' 

Before Squire Wynyard could reply, the Moor, whose 
eyes seemed everywhere, pointed to footsteps on the soft 
bank of the stream, leading close to the bushes among 
which the body had been concealed. It was a small-sized 
gentleman's foot which had trodden there, and since the 
mid-day sun last shone upon the bank. One eye there re- 
cognized the footprint to be Leonard's : it was his servant, 
who stole away unperceived to bear the tidings and the 
warning to the master whom he loved. And when the 
speedily-issued warrant for Leonard's apprehension reach- 
ed the town where he had gone at last to prosecute his in- 
quiries for Trevor, it was found that, immediately on the 
man's arrival, he had ridden rapidly away from the party 
that accompanied him. So at once constables were dis- 
patched in quest of him, and the knowledge deepened the 
gloom of sorrow and death which reigned at Ellersby. 

It was near sunset on that mournful day, and the golden 
light was flooding the beautiful woods and hop-clad hills, 
when Lady Evelyn sought the scene of many happy 
hours — the terrace-walk, where first she had met Leonard. 
How like looked all around to what it had been then ! — 
the waving trees, the glittering insects, and the castellated 
walls of Ellersby gleaming in the sunshine. But within 
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those walls lay one whose death had cast more than the 
shadow of death upon her path, and all else seemed but to 
whisper how bright had been the happiness which she had 
lost for ever! 

For ever ! — How terrible are those words, when link- 
ed with sorrow, to the young ! Evelyn flung herself on 
one of the seats, and wept in all the bitterness of that an- 
guish which mourns over worse than the death of one be- 
loved—over the disgrace and ignominy which threatened, 
nay, had already fallen upon, his name : for did not his 
flight proclaim him guilty — to all except herself? For, 
with the full trust and confidence of woman's love, she 
doubted him not ; but she wept his danger, his disgrace, 
and the thought that every heart but hers condemned him. 

Suddenly the little Fido at her feet started up, with 
projected ears and joyful bark, and sprang forward to meet 
Leonard, who was in another moment at Evelyn's side. 

" You do not shrink from me, then ? — you do not shun 
me ? Thank God for that, at least !" he exclaimed, taking 
both the hands she extended to him, and looking sadly on 
her pale and tearful face. " Oh, Evelyn, the fear of that 
has been worse agony than any other thought !" 

" But you did not — you could not — Leonard, I know 
you could not — yet tell me that you did not this deed !" 
said Evelyn, gazing on him with intense anxiety. 

a Had I done it," said Leonard, impetuously, " I dared 
not have looked upon your face again ; I dared not have 
touched that unstained hand, or insulted that spotless spirit 
by my presence. Evelyn, the sight of your innocence would 
have been madness, — I could not have borne it. But I am 
guiltless of this," he added, with a calm earnestness. " I did 
pass through the dell last evening ; but before our poor friend 
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Trevor could have left you I was on that hill yonder, with 
the stranger I told you of, and there I lost my glove. How 
it came with Trevor, God knows ; I cannot tell. There may 

be something to explain it all ; if not But why talk of 

that ? The issue is in His hands who knows, whatever sins 
I have committed, this lies not on my soul." 

Then it was for Evelyn, with her girlish and loving 
fears, to bid him fly, if, indeed, he thought the charge look- 
ed dark against 'him. But Leonard was firm in his deter- 
mination to surrender. He had not meditated escape, but 
kept free, in the hope of by some means obtaining this in- 
terview, of denying this accusation to her he loved, and per- 
chance winning an assurance that she believed him. Then, 
with a sad, sad farewell, they parted. Leonard went to his 
uncle's dwelling, to resign himself to his fate ; and when he 
had disappeared, Evelyn cast herself upon the grass, to weep 
tears more bitter far than Mildred Ashburn was shedding 
for the loss of her betrothed, though she had loved him as 
well as her vain heart was capable of loving any. 

The little hope that Evelyn sought to cling to soon 
passed away. Trivial circumstances, when combined, 
formed a strong chain of evidence against Leonard. He 
had left Ellersby for the purpose of arranging with Farmer 
Hallet about the purchase of a horse, yet did not reach the 
farmer's house until a little before nine o'clock, and, after 
staying but a few minutes, sped quickly home, which he 
reached as fast as the shortest road could take him. Then, 
when at Hallet's, his right-hand glove was lost ; and the 
farmer's wife had noticed that his sleeve was stained with 
blood, which a servant at Ellersby also proved. The glove 
found with Trevor's body was Leonard's ; the footsteps 
close to where it was hidden were likewise his ; and there 
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were some who swore that angry words, in which Miss Ash- 
burn's name was heard, had passed between them that day. 

To all this, Leonard's own statement was his only an- 
swer. He said the altercation referred to was but a few 
impatient words of Trevor's, quickly apologized for, and 
as soon forgotten ; that he had trodden near the stream, 
idly throwing stones into the water, but that, soon after, 
he had met a stranger, who asked his guidance to Ellerston, 
and with him he had walked a long way, and before eight 
o'clock was more than a mile from the dell ; that while 
with this stranger he had dropped his glove, when examin- 
ing the foot of the traveller's dog, which had been cut, 
and so, he imagined, stained his sleeve ; and that he had 
only parted from the stranger at half-past eight, upwards 
of a mile beyond Hallet's, and hurried thither, and then 
home, through the shortest paths, without going near the 
dell, which lay in the longest route. 

How contemptuously people smiled at this statement, 
and sneered at the story of the stranger, who was so useful ! 
And the most withering in his scorn was Conyers. Leon- 
ard looked at him ; he had heard enough from Trevor to 
know that Sir Marmaduke hated him, and wherefore, and 
Conyers quailed beneath the prisoner's indignant glance. 
But he had his revenge, for the verdict of the inquest was 
against Leonard Barrington. 

A few weeks of sickening anxiety brought the day of 
trial. In the interval, Sir Roger strove by every means 
to discover this stranger, of whom his nephew spoke, but 
in vain ; he remained, as the world scoffingly called him, 
invisible. And in vain were all the efforts of the highest 
legal talent in Leonard's behalf, for the proud heir of El- 
lersby was condemned to death. 



N 
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Then, while poor old Sir Roger was crushed to the 
earth with grief, Conyers sat in his hall exulting, with his 
elfin Moor laughing in malicious glee beside him. And 
Evelyn, how bore she this fearful blow ? She did not sink 
beneath it ; for this, she felt, was not the hour for useless 
wailing. What will not woman's love attempt, and gold 
accomplish ? Evelyn had wealth, and she lavished it as 
she would freely have lavished her life-blood in the same 
cause. There were other hands than his that pierced his 
prison-walls, yet made it seem his own act ; and on the 
night that was to have been his last, Leonard was at 
liberty. 

He was hurried to a lonely spot on the sea-coast, where 
a ship was ready to bear him across the Channel. And 
one, dearer far than the life and freedom she restored to 
him, was waiting for him there, not to bid him adieu for 
ever, but, in the strength of her love and devotion, to offer to 
be the companion of his life-long exile ; to take upon her 
those vows which, years before, her father willed ; to com- 
fort in sadness, and cheer in the stern, dark trials of life, 
him whose sunny lot she had once thought to share. But 
Leonard would not accept tfte sacrifice of her young life 
and spotless name. 

" No, no !" he said, " I love you too* well to wed you to 
shame and ignominy. Were my lot poverty, I might have 
done it. I could have borne to place you in a lowly home ; 
I might have bid you come forth with me to toil and strug- 
gle ; but I must not — dare not — link you, so pure and 
bright, to an outlaw's wanderings, or degrade you to an 
equality with one whom the law has called a felon. No, 
Evelyn, the brand that is on me shall never touch your 
name ! Sooner or later, the doom I have escaped may over- 
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take me ; and the thought of the ignominy it would cast 
on you, would madden me long ere that hour arrived." 

Yet, with all the generosity of love, Evelyn persisted ; 
and with all its generosity, also, Leonard resolutely refused 
the gift he prized more than all on earth, except her happi- 
ness. Wild and agitating was the interview ; but it must be 
brief. Leonard bade her pity — pray for — but, if she could, 
forget him ; and she, when he had torn himself away, felt as 
though her part in the stern drama of life were already end- 
ed ; that thenceforth she might look on it as played by others, 
but could have no place therein. 

She was young to feel this, for she was but eighteen ; 
and Leonard, who was cut off from all he loved, as he had 
nearly been from life, had seen but twenty summers. Yet 
the winter of the heart had come with both ; not in its frost 
and ice, but in its withering of all things beautiful, and 
bright, and gladdening. 

Slowly year after year passed away; yet Evelyn 
would have told truly that there was little to mark their 
passage. Long since, Mildred Ashburn had dried her 
tears for Trevor's death, and wedded one whose rank and 
wealth enabled her to shinfc a brilliant star amid the 
galaxy of fashion. And long since had Conyers once 
more sought Lady Evelyn's hand, to be repulsed with a 
decision which forbade all hope. Other suitors had wooed 
her also, but her heart was closed against all save him 
who, unseen, unheard of, still lived in its " innermost 
shrine," as though no shadow had ever hid him from her 
sight, or darkened his name to the world. 

Sir Roger had never recovered from the blow thus 
struck upon his heart. The proud fearlessness of his spirit, 
and joyous frankness of his manner, had passed away with 
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the hour when he could say there was no blot upon his 
name. And often Lady Evelyn came to Ellersby to comfort 
the old man, and perhaps herself, in talking of the absent 
one, whose name they might not breathe to other ears. 

Thus eight years had crept by, and during half their 
number, unmarked by Sir Roger or Evelyn, one name was 
often mentioned in the annals of India, the battle-ground 
then, as now, of the children of the East and West. 
There fame was to be won ; and a young and friendless 
man had earned his fall share of the laurels with which 
Glory crowned her favored sons, until at length, when 
now he had landed in England, the name of Colonel Leon- 
ard penetrated even to the gloomy halls of Ellersby. And 
soon the hero of many a daring deed and bold exploit 
followed ; for a letter, brought from an old friend of Sir 
Roger in the East, was delivered in person. Courteously 
the old baronet received his unexpected guest, and while 
he glanced over the letter, Leonard Barrington looked 
around him, — for it was he. Love is stronger than fear ; 
and again, like a parted spirit, he had revisited the scene 
of his lost happiness. He was still young, still handsome, 
and yet so changed, that the eyes which had known him 
well could look without recognition on him. Climate, and 
war, and the yet fiercer warring of the heart's emotion, 
had swept away every vestige of the fop or the trifler. 
He was no longer a reckless, thoughtless boy, but a man 
who had felt inuch, seen much, done much ; and the re- 
cord lived in the dark, earnest eye, and thoughtful brow. 

But there was one eye which could not be deceived — 
one heart which beat with trembling gladness at a return 
it feared, yet welcomed ; and, as soon as might be, Evelyn 
stole away to her favorite haunt, to sit, with clasped hands 
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and quivering lips, musing what might be the result of this 
unlooked-for meeting. Leonard saw that he was recognized, 
and followed her, to hear again the accents of affection 
which had long been strangers to his ears. 

And then he told her that it was but a selfish desire to 
look on her once more which had drawn him to that fatal 
spot ; for that, with the sword still hanging by a hair above 
him, he had not thought or dreamed of asking her to share 
his dark and doubtful fortunes. Yet Evelyn smiled sweetly 
as she asked if he might not, under his new character, 
seek and win her hand ; and earnestly he besought her not 
to tempt him, nor to shake his resolve to follow the soli- 
tary path which only in honor he might tread. 

The words were still on his lips, and the features of 
each were eloquent with the deep feelings in their hearts, 
when there was a rustling amid the trees, and Yuseif glided 
forth. The wild glitter of the Moor's eye told at once that 
Leonard was recognized; then, with an exulting laugh, he 
vanished as suddenly as he had appeared. 

" All is lost !" exclaimed Leonard. "It is in vain to 
struggle longer against the fate which I have madly braved." 

"Oh, no!" cried Evelyn; "there is yet time; it is 
possible it may be shunned.' 7 

" True, dearest, I must not throw away the life that is 
your gift. Farewell, farewell ! — it must be for ever now ! 
We must never meet again !" 

He was gone ; and Evelyn pressed her hands on her 
eyes, as though she would shut out the fearful pictures 
which imagination called before them. All the agony of 
the past seemed rushing on her again with redoubled force ; 
and wildly she wept and prayed for the escape she dared 
not hope. But to Leonard the bitterness of death appeared 
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already past, and lie went on his way, swiftly, 'tis tme, as 
one who knew the avenger of blood was on his track, but 
with the calmness of despair. 

The next day's sun shone brilliantly on Ellersby, and 
the birds were singing, and the flowers spreading their 
bright garlands around it, while within were grief and an- 
guish, and domestics gliding about with wondering looks 
and subdued tones ; for the heavy gloom of doubt and fear 
hung over all. 

In the library sat Sir Roger, with Conyers and Mr. 
Wynyard. The old baronet's head was bowed, and his 
heart was too oppressed for words. He knew that the 
emissaries of the law were in quest of Leonard, and that 
though his companions spoke to him in sympathy, their 
hearts were dark and stern towards the nephew that he 
loved, and whom but yesterday they had treated with 
admiration and respect. Then was heard the rapid tread 
of feet without. They looked at the door expectantly ; it 
was thrown open, and Leonard'Barrington indeed appeared, 
but accompanied only by a gentleman. 

" Mr. Jerningham 1" exclaimed Sir Marmaduke, while 
old Sir Roger clasped his hands, and gazed in sorrow on his 
nephew. 

" I claim a few minutes' forbearance, gentlemen, then 
do with me as you please," said Leonard, calmly. " A few 
hours ago I met by accident Mr. Jerningham, with whose 
name I was until this moment unacquainted, though his 
face and form have been so deeply imprinted on my memory, 
that one glance told me he was the person I have vainly 
sought. This gentleman does not remember me, but he can 
give you some account of circumstances which happened 
eight years since.' 
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And fully Mr. Jerningham's relation bore out all that 
Leonard had so uselessly asserted. A stranger in the 
country, yet rambling about, he had lost his way near 
Ellersby, at a time when he was peculiarly anxious to keep 
an appointment at the neighboring town ; then, long be- 
fore eight o'clock, he met a young gentleman, whom he 
described such as Leonard was at that time, who walked 
with him a long way ; and while they were together, his 
dog's foot was hurt, and they both examined it, and after- 
wards his companion mentioned having lost his glove, 
which Mr. Jerningham had before seen in his right hand. 
When the road was clear before him, their conversation 
was broken off abruptly, and they parted hurriedly at 
half-past eight, at the very place which Leonard had stat- 
ed, and which, with his delay at Ilallet's and the time of 
his reaching Kllersby, allowed no possibility for his again 
passing by the dell. 

In consequence of his interview with the person he de- 
sired to meet, Mr. Jerningham had set off at once for Italy, 
where he remained for years, with little intercourse with 
England, whither he did not return until the story of 
Leonard's trial and Leonard's flight had passed from the 
public mind ; and thus he had remained unconscious that 
his absence had left a chain of circumstantial evidence to 
form a deadly coil around his youthful guide. 

With a brow dark as midnight, Conyers listened to 
hin rival's exculpation; but he dared not pretend to doubt 
the truth of one of such high character and spotless honor 
ah Mr. Jcrnuurham was known to be. The latter looked 
on Leonard's i>ortrait, which hung in the gallery, and af- 
firmed it the exact resemblance of that eventful evening's 
companion. 
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A few days more, and Leonard's steps were free, and 
his name cleared from the dark stigma which for long 
years had clung to it ; and gladly and proudly old Sir 
Roger welcomed back the heir who, friendless and unaided, 
had won rank, and fame, and high esteem ; whom pros- 
perity might have spoilt, but whom trials and misfortune 
had taught how to add a brighter lustre to the honored 
name which he inherited. • 

The summer flowers were still glowing in all their 
beauty on the earth, when the old walls of Ellersby resound- 
ed with the half-forgotten tones of merriment, and kindred 
and friends were gayly gathered to the long-delayed brida 
of Lady Evelyn, who, yet lovelier than in the days of her 
careless girlhood, plighted to the heir of Ellersby those 
vows which the wandering outlaw would not accept. 

Yet though all was bright, and every doubt seemed 
satisfied, there was one cloud in Leonard's sky which, un- 
seen by any eye save his, cast a shadow on his spirit ; for 
Trevor's death, he felt was still unexplained, and the 
mystery of his glove being with his dead friend unsolved ; 
and while this was, he could not be completely happy, 
even though Evelyn's bright smile was on him, and Evelyn's 
sweet voice breathing melody around. 

And Conyers — his impetuous and ungovernable spirit 
seemed urged to frenzy by Leonard's restoration to hap- 
piness and the world's esteem. He plunged madly into 
the wildest excesses ; drinking and gaming were his con- 
stant occupations, and many a fierce quarrel did they lead 
him into, until more than one deadly duel gave to his 
name an unenviable notoriety. To his attendants, also, 
his violence grew unbearable, and even Yuseif shrank 
from him in fear. At length the dark spirit, which so 
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long had served him faithfully, turned against him, and, 
exasperated by his fierce passions, the Moor stabbed Con- 
yers with his own sword, and fled where none could 
trace him. 

Then, on his death-bed, with the world passing away 
and the dark future frowning before him, reflection came 
on Conyers, and remorse, which there now was neither 
wine nor dice to dtown. And so he told, that riding 
homeward on that fatal evening, by a path leading 
through the dell, he had there encountered Trevor, and 
sought in vain to irritate him against Leonard on account 
of Mildred Ashburn ; and then by his sneers had pro- 
voked a scornful retort concerning his own rejected love 
for Evelyn, which prompted the idle malice ; and with this 
Vincent was turning contemptuously away, when stung 
by his words and their truth, Conyers drew his sword, 
and had passed it through the speaker's body ere he well 
knew what he did. He was overcome with horror when 
he gazed on the form his rash hand had robbed of life ; 
but Yuseif assisted him to conceal it among the bushes, 
and assured him by asserting that the deed would never 
be known as his. 

Policy bade Conyers join at once the search for Trevor, 
but on the way to Ellersby Yuseif found the glove, which, 
with his native acuteness, he knew to resemble those he 
had seen Leonard wear, when with a cold bow he passed 
Sir Marmaduke the previous day. It was triumphantly 
borne off, and dropped in Trevor's bosom by the Moor, as 
the sure means of turning suspicion from his master and 
fixing it on one whom they both hated with a deadly 
hatred. 

" And yet that hatred has in the end wrought me no 
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evil," said Leonard Barrington, as in the fulness of his 
happiness he gazed at the beautiful face which looked up 
into his with such sweet affection. " It has made me less 
unworthy of you, dearest, and taught me the strength, 
and truth, and perfect devotedness of that love, which else 
I might have never fully known." 



THE WOEFUL BALLAD OF QUEEN ELGIVA. 

AFTER THE OLD FASHION. 

BY ALBEET SMITH. 

King Edwy kept his marriage feste 

In Canterburie town, 
To him repayred many a knyghte 

That was of great renowne ; 

And Queen Elgiva at his side, 

His bride so bright of blee, 
That any man on her soft cheeke 

Mought rose and lilie see. 

The cup went round, and all did drink, 
Both knyghte and serving-man, 

Whose blood I trowe did hotter growe, 
And then to quarrel gan. 
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" Nowe com awaie, my comlye queene, 

And flee thee to thy bowre, 
For riotous and pauky men 

Hold wassayle at this houre." 

With that he drew his queen awaie, 

And to his bowre hied, 
And twentye times he kist the cheek 

Of his yong fair-hair'd bride, 

And left the thirsty, Saxon rout, 

To pass the red gold cup, 
And wold for her his jewelled crowne 

And wealth have given up. 

But Abbot Dunstan came betymes, 

That stowre and cruel man, 
Who did with craftie Church take part, 

And thus his speech began : 

" Nowe rouse thee, rouse thee, idle king, 

And come awaie with me, 
(For armed knyghte and grimme bardne 

Have sent me unto thee,) 

" And leave thy pale-face leman there, 
Who durst not share thy throne. 

The Church ordayned you mought not wed 
With blood so nigh your own. 
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" She is a quean, and holds your heart 

In shent and wanton thralL 
Come back, come back ! or my stowre arm 

Shall drag you to the hall" 

When Queen Elgiva heard his words, 

Her corall lippies gan pale, 
And from her peach-like cheek the tint 

Did in a moment faile ; 

And falling downe all in a swoone, 
Upon the grounde did lye — 

A sighte to make King Edwy weepe, 
But that his curse was by, 

Who dragged him back, with gybe and ban, 
. Unto the drunken crewe, 
And there, until they cold not see, 
The ale-jacks drained anewe. 

" Now, for this tricke," King Edwy sayde, 
" Though it sholde be my deathe, 

Abbot, I tell thee thou shalt rue 
The daie that you drew breathe." 
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King Edwy sat upon hys throne, 

This tyme in London towne, 
And at his feete did friar grimme 

And craftie monk bowe downe. 

For he hadde kept his angrie word, 

Sworne on his marriage daie, 
And Abbot Dunstan banished 

In foreign land awaie. 

At which the monks and Odo cried, 

" Shall we this shame endure, 
And be the slaves of Edwy's pale 

And purfelled paramoure ? 

" Shee is a witch, and by her face 

Can hold him in her thralle : 
What ho, my men ! to spoyle her charmes, 

And see her power falle." 

King Edwy went out to the chase, 

The conyng priests went in, 
They seized upon the lovelie queen 

And did foule werke begin. 
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With irons hot they seared her face- 
That face so bright of blee, 

(It was as pitiful a sight 
As any man mought see.) 

And all her soft and vermeil cheek 

Against the iron hiss'd ; 
And brent and barred were her lips, 

That Edwy late had kissU 

And that poor ladye's crie for aide 
Had melted heart of stone 

To see her in such dolorous plighte, 
But Odo he had none. 



They bore her into Irelande, 

And there across the sea 
They kept her sorrowing and lone ; 

And when she tryed to flee, 

They sent their spies all round about 
. And caught her on the road, 
And maim'd her that her rudd red blood 
Prom out its vessels flowed. 

Bad news, bad news, King Edwy hears, 

Alacke and well-a-daie ! 
For none but monks had ever dared 

So fayre a queen to slaie. 
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For even dead, no other wight 

Could match her from so brave, 
And thus to Glo'ster was she borne, 

And layde in her colde grave. 



And Edwy died long sorrowing, 
As it was told to mee ; 

And so may God preserve us all, 
And this feyre companie. 



t 
t 



THE ROYAL FUGITIVE. 



BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 



The night before the battle of Worcester, Charles H. 
slept at the Commandery, a castellated mansion of great 
antiquity, having been the house of the Knights Hospital- 
lers. This noble relic of the crusaders, though sorely bat- 
tered by the assault of Cromwell's cannon from the green 
hill above, where one of the fiercest storms of the battle 
raged, is still in existence, but strangely disfigured by the 
more peaceful Vandals of the last century, who, instead of 
directing their repairs towards the restoration of some of 
the beautiful guest-chambers of the stately and commodi- 
ous domicile, have intruded a modern, inconvenient dwell- 
ing-house, which looks as if it had got there by accident, 
and lost its way among the lofty arches and towers of an- 
cient date. One of the grandest oriels ever seen, forms the 
extreme end of an apartment, the floor of which bears the 
indelible stain of noble blood, tradition says of the gallant 
duke of Hamilton, who was brought in mortally wounded 
from the adjacent battle-ground, and lay in his agony %x 
those boards till he received surgical aid, which was una- 
vailing. If he had survived, it would only have been to 
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follow his murdered brother to a scaffold. At the Com- 
mandery, a curious closet hiding-place over a staircase is 
pointed out by the name of King Charles's Hole, with the 
traditionary legend that he was concealed there after the 
defeat. This, of course, is fabulous. The fact that the 
closet has originally formed part of the alcove in the ad- 
joining curiously panelled chamber, where the young king 
slept while he lodged in the Commandery, affords the only 
solution to this implication with his name. It may also 
be observed that, although nearly two centuries have pass- 
ed away since the chivalric handful of loyal gentlemen, ar- 
rayed under the command of their boy-king at Worcester, 
was crushed by Cromwell's leviathan host, yet the interest 
attached to the romantic adventures of the royal fugitive 
continues to thrill the hearts of both high and low in that 
loyal neighborhood as powerfully as if the contest had ta- 
ken place within the memory of man. 

The young king, who had completed his twenty-first 
year in the preceding May, arrived with his jaded troops 
at Worcester on the 22nd of August, after a harassing 
march of three hundred miles. His forces consisted of two 
thousand English and ten thousand Scots ; the latter were 
commanded by David Lesley, a general who, having play- 
ed a trimming part in the contest from first to last, was not 
a person to inspire much confidence ; moreover, the troops 
were, for the most part, indifferently armed, and there was 
a great lack of ammunition. Cromwell, on the contrary, 
was at the head of a fine army, of between thirty and for- 
ty thousand picked men, well disciplined, well fed, and well 
provided with arms, artillery, and every requisite for crush- 
ing the forlorn hope that followed the royal banner. 
When the enormous superiority of Cromwell's numbers 
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and strength is considered, the wonder is, not that the roy- 
al troops were defeated, bnt that they stood their ground 
so well. Cromwell having taken up his quarters, an un- 
welcome guest, at Judge Berkeley's house, at Spetchley, the 
young king resolved, at a council of war, which was held 
on the 30th of August, to give him a surprise, by beating 
up his quarters that night with fifteen hundred select horse 
and foot, commanded by Major-General Middleton, and Sir 
William Keith. The enterprise was attempted, but being 
betrayed by a tailor in the town, was of course a failure, 
and a disaster, too, because in forces so unequally matched, 
the loss of every brave man was of serious consequence to 
the king. 

On the morning of the 3rd of September — the ill- 
omened anniversary of a day which had been so fatal to 
the royal cause at Dunbar — Charles, while holding a coun- 
cil of war on the top of the college church-steeple, ob- 
served that Lambert's army, which had succeeded in forc- 
ing the pass at Upton Bridge, had attacked the loyal brig- 
ade, under the command of the brave General Robert 
Montgomery, who was defending Powick Bridge, and that 
Cromwell was constructing a bridge of boats over the Sev- 
ern, at Bunshill. Charles hastened in person to the assist- 
ance of Montgomery; meantime Cromwell finished his 
work, crossed the Severn, and formed a junction with Lam- 
bert. Montgomery, nevertheless, defended Powick Bridge 
till his ammunition was expended, and himself desperate- 
ly wounded ; he was then forced to yield the contested 
ground. The king retreated to Worcester, and attacked 
Cromwell's battery at Fort Royal. Cromwell, in his dis- 
patch, allows that the battle was fought with various suc- 
cess for some hours. In fact, while he was at Perry Wood, 
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the Duke of Hamilton and Sir Alexander Forbes, with 
their highlanders, assisted by a party of English cavaliers, 
assaulted him so vigorously, that they drove him from his 
post, and remained for a short time in possession of his 
great guns. The popular traditions of Worcester gravely 
assert " that it was only by the especial aid which Crom- 
well solicited and obtained in that crisis from his powerful 
ally, the Prince of Evil, that he succeeded in recovering 
the ebbing tide of fortune. " The tree is still pointed out 
in Perry Wood, under which, it is pretended, this privy 
council extraordinary was held at noon day," when he, to 
whom the power and glory of the kingdoms of this world 
have been delivered for a season, promised to stand his 
highnesses friend once more, by giving him a complete vic- 
tory, and domination over England more despotic than 
any king had ever enjoyed, but on the condition that 
Cromwell should barter his soul as the price of this aid, 
the forfeit to be paid on any anniversary of that day, 
within ten years, when it should please Sathanas to call for 
it. In " consequence of this demoniacal treaty, which," 
saith the Worcester legend, " was, of course, duly subscrib- 
ed by Oliver with his blood, he rallied his forces, retook 
his guns, and succeeded in defeating his rightful sovereign." 
This, in sober seriousness, was done by the exercise of his 
great military talents, and not without very hard fighting, 
for, according to his own account, " the dispute was long, 
and often contested, at push of pike, from one defence to 
another. Indeed," continues he, u it was a very stiff busi- 
ness." So great, however, was the want of ammunition in 
the royal army, that the highlanders fought with the butt- 
ends of their muskets. The rebels had great advantage, 
as well in their numbers as by fighting both with horse 
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and foot against his majesty's foot only, the greatest part 
of his cavalry being wedged up in the town. In the Fri- 
ar's-street, Charles put off his armor, which was heavy and 
troublesome to him, and took a fresh horse ; then, perceiv- 
ing that his foot-soldiers, wearied and dispirited,* began to 
throw down their arms and decline fighting, his majesty 
rode up and down among them, sometimes with his hat in 
his hand, entreating them to stand to their arms, and fight 
like men, and at last said, i I had rather you would shoot 
me, than keep me alive to see the sad consequences of this 
fatal day."' 

The last desperate stand was made in Sidbury-street, by 
a gallant party of loyal cavaliers, headed by the Earl of 
Cleveland. A barricade was formed by overturning a 
wagon, in order to secure his majesty's retreat, which was 
at last done through the personal valor of Colonel Benbow, 
who lost his arm in the hard fighting there ; so that about 
six o'clock the king and the remnant of his shattered host 
succeeded in marching out of the town, through St. Mar- 
tin'8-gate. Although this is the account given by the best 
authorities on both sides, a general idea prevails in Wor- 
cester to the present hour, that Charles was actually shut 
into the town, almost solus, at the retreat. In this emer- 
gency he is said to have taken shelter in an antique man- 
sion in Friar's-street, still in existence, where he was con- 
cealed, by the family, in a huge chimney, which, being 
built with steps, not unlike a steep staircase, he was able 
to climb to the roof, and so to pass over, while search was 
making for him below, the parapet and roofe of several 
dwellings, attended by a friendly guide, by whom he was 
introduced into the window of a loyal citizen's house, at 
no great distance, whence he made his way to the house of 
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another loyal person 4n High-street, where there is a curi- 
ous crypt, which appears to have been used as a chapel for 
the secret assembly of Roman Catholics, to assist at the 
interdicted worship of their church. From this crypt there 
are subterranean passages to the vaults of the Cathedral 
and other places, particularly, as the local tradition insists, 
to Whiteladies, not the far-famed hall of the Giffards in 
Boscobel Forest, which is upwards of twenty-six miles from 
Worcester, but a mansion in the suburbs of Worcester it- 
self, which derives its name of Whiteladies from the same 
cause — that of having been a convent of Cistercian Nuns, 
who wore white habits. Whiteladies was, indeed, the only 
nunnery in Worcester, and was founded in the eleventh 
century, by the celebrated Saxon bishop St. Wulstan, 
whose mother took the veil there. This fair ecclesiastical 
domain was granted by Henry VHL, at the dissolution, to 
one of the ancestors of the Somers family, by whose ami- 
able representative, Mrs. Thomas, I was hospitably enter- 
tained in the course of my historical pilgrimage at Wor- 
cester, and shown the entrance of the arched passage in 
the old chapel vault, where the young king is said to have 
emerged ; also the room where, according to the tradition 
of the house, he obtained a few hours' repose, and on an 
alarm that the roundhead troopers had arrived to search 
the house, was lowered from the window by a blanket, 
having hastily changed clothes with his host, Sir William 
Somers ; in support of which circumstance the royal neth- 
er garments were, for many years, exhibited in a glass case 
with certain relics of his illustrious predecessor Queen Eliz- 
abeth's visit to Worcester. Charles is stated to have ef- 
fected his escape by another subterranean passage, which 
conducted him from Whiteladies to Hinlip House, the seat 
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of the Southwell family. Now, although it be wholly im- 
possible to reconcile these oral chronicles and traditions of 
Worcester and its vicinity with the well-attested accounts 
of the yet more marvellous adventures that befell the fugi : 
tive king after the loss of the battle, it is difficult to ex- 
plore the localities alleged to have been the scenes of this 
interpolated act of the progressive drama of his hair- 
breadth escapes, and remain stoically callous to the persua- 
sive eloquent rf ft. parties who Lny on a. Zry as 
you proceed from place to place, beginning with the wor- 
thy mistress of the old house in Friar's-street, who after 
solemnly avouching " that the tale is as true as the Bible," 
kindly invites historical pilgrims to enter, and view the 
antiquities of her panelled rooms and carved mouldings, 
and licenses them, if it will be any satisfaction, to ascend 
the old chimney, in propria persona, and judge for them- 
selves, seeing that it is a feat perfectly practicable, not only 
for gentlemen but ladies, as she has of late years used it 
entirely for the purpose of a staircase to the higher stories 
of the house. This dwelling, now, alas, degraded into a 
broker's warehouse, has evidently been the abode of some 
loyal merchant or magistrate ; for over the principal en- 
trance is a quaint stone entablature, with the date 1665 
and this inscription, in the characters of the period : "Fear 
God, and honor the King !" Then the tenant of the 
house in High-street shows you the mysterious entrance to 
his subterranean passages ; and though he admits that he 
has never explored their darksome labyrinths himself, 
would consider you very much of an infidel if you ques- 
tioned the tale of King Charles having threaded them to 
Whiteladies. 

Proceed thither if you will, and resist the local evi- 
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dences and the eloquence of the Lady of Whiteladies if 
you can. For my part, as long as I remained in Worcester, 
I resigned my preconceived opinions, and forbore to invali- 
date those of my friends, by proving that the royal hero 
of so many pleasant tales could not be in two places at the 
same time. 
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THE EARLY CALLED. 



BY MRS. W. P. O'XKILL. 



. . . ." Wolil dir ! kdstlich ist dcin Schlummer." — Schiller. 

Oh, weep not when thou lay'st the sod upon the young 

child's breast ; 
Oh, weep not when on morning's wings a spirit flies to 

rest! 
With heart unsear'd, and brow unsunned, better to soar 

away, 
Than struggle through the burden and the travail of the 

day. 

Because it has not lived to faint beneath the glare of noon, 
Ah, say not that the early flower was gather'd hence too 

soon! 
Because it has not stay'd to hear the evening's plaintive 

sigh, 
Ah, say not, in thy selfishness, it was too young to die ! 

The blossom that is early pluck'd escapes the mid-day 

storm, 

Which, in its fiery haste, perchance had stripped its 

fragile form. 
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The early-gather'd flower goes hence in all its dewy bloom, 
Before its blush has faded with long yearnings for the 

tomb. 

How many a young, high heart, in its first agony, hath 

said — 
" Would that I had in infancy been gather'd to the dead ! 
Then should I ne'er have tasted of this wearing woe which 

now 
'Graves heavy furrows on my heart, though none are on 

my brow ! 

"Then should my soul have ne'er been crush'd, as it is 

crush'd to-day ; 
Nor haunted by a fatal dream that will not pass away ! 
Then should I ne'er have known the pain of forcing 

smiles to hide 
The inward pang ! Oh, would that I in infancy had died !" 

Yet, God of mercy ! oh, forgive that wild, rebellious cry, 
Which madly lifts itself against thy dealings, O Most 

High! 
Forgive the bursting heart, in this its hour of fierce despair, 
And pour the oil of comfort on the waters raging there ! 

But thou that mourn'st beside the couch, where sleeps thy 

early dead, 
Remove the tear- drops from thine eye — the ashes from 

thine head ; 
Remember all the agonies to which the flesh is born, 
And think of all that is escaped by those who die at morn ! 



THE OMEN. 

BT J. H. MANCCH, 
actrok or "not falaji boyal," "n»i ooatkb, ok thb datb or m LSAQtrm," itc. 

5 Twas a boisterous November evening, when old Pierce 
Roberts, the butler at Stanwood Hall, was summoned to 
the drawing-room. He had retired to the pantry to im- 
bibe solace, by himself, from a stray bottle of choice port, 
and the summons was ill-timed and unwelcome. Crossing 
several passages, halls and anterooms — the mansion was a 
huge rambling pile out of which might have been carved 
half-a-dozen commodious manor-houses — he entered a 
spacious saloon, with projecting cornices in high relief, 
mantel ornaments of wood exquisitely carved, the win- 
dows in deep recesses furnished with polished oaken-seats. 
From the centre of the ceiling hung a wide branching 
chandelier, an heir-loom, seldom or never lighted, which 
had been removed from a more ancient dwelling of the 
Stan woods, now in ruins. Folding screens, to exclude the 
sharp arrowy zephyrs, stretched round the fireplace, in- 
closing a table bearing the tea-equipage, with domed urn 
of burnished silver, emitting its pleasant seething notes in 
agreeable contrast to the loud wail without-doors. On 
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one side sat the widowed Mrs. Stanwood ; on the other, 
her niece, an orphan, betrothed to Capel Stanwood, the 
youthful owner of the estate. 

Pierce judged from the very gracious smile of the wid- 
ow that she was about preferring some very unreasonable 
request. The smile operated as a warning. Angry 
already at being dragged from his solitary bottle, he was 
predetermined to do nothing more than duty compelled 
him to do, and in consequence, the high-bred lady's con- 
descending glances fell like sunbeams on the hard rock. 
Mrs. Stanwood, we should premise, was remarkably super- 
stitious, easily accessible to fears of the supernatural — 
though it must be added in extenuation, that several 
circumstances in the history of her son's family lent coun- 
tenance to her notions. 

Capel — she told the butler — instead of returning home 
at the early hour he promised, very foolishly yielded to the 
importunities of his acquaintance to stay supper, and dis- 
missed Frederick (the groom) with a note to that effect, 
that the family might not feel uneasy at his absence. 

Old Pierce observed — by way of remark — that it was 
extremely considerate of Mr. Capel, and that he was fol- 
lowing in the steps of his honored father. 

The lady swayed her head impatiently — she was aim- 
ing at a very opposite conclusion. Pierce guessed as much, 
but it was his cue to be ill-willed and obstinate. 

Mr. Capel was very far from considerate, continued 
the lady, to ride home alone on a dark gusty night, when 
the wind, on the downs, was boisterous enough to upset 
both horse and rider. The rattling of the heavy sashes 
in their frames, at this instant, gave support to the remark. 
Creeping in where it could, the breeze stirred the heavy 
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drapery, passed underneath the doors, and moaned from 
chamber to chamber. 

Pierce began to entertain a vague suspicion of what 
was in store for him. He shook his head, and replied 
that it was indeed a very stormy night, unfit for any one 
to go forth. 

" But I have not told you the worst, Pierce !" exclaim- 
ed the lady uneasily. She added that Mr. Capel ordered 
Frederick to stop at the North Lodge on his way, and re- 
quest the porter to sit up and open the gate for him, as, 
to save distance, he intended riding through the castle 
park. By order of Mrs. Stan wood, since the decease of 
her husband, the outer or castle park (as it was called) 
was disused after dark as a thoroughfare, very much to 
the inconvenience of the inmates and visitors at the hall. 
No reason was assigned for the act, but it was whispered 
among the older tenantry, that it boded evil to a Stan wood 
to pass the castle at night. The countenance of the but- 
ler fell ; the young lady was alarmed, and expressed her 
apprehension that Roberts was indisposed. 

" lie feels my son's peril, Henrietta," remarked Mrs. 
Stan wood. "Pierce," continued she, addressing the do- 
mestic, " you know our secret, Capel must not cross that 
bridge to-night." 

" N o ! — he must not cross the bridge — it is not 

for his health he should" — stammered the butler. Pierce 
knew the tradition, and furthermore believed in it as de- 
voutly as did his mistress. He felt a deep horror of the 
old ruin, the bridge and the stream — in childhood, had 
been instilled into his memory, stories of manifold wrongs 
committed in remote ages by the barons of Stan wood — 
and also of sundry disasters which befell their descendants 
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in later ages, under circumstances, which foreshadowed re- 
tribution on the proud race for past wrongs and oppressions. 

Roberts perceived his mistress's drift, and thought to 
elude it by suggesting that Frederick should proceed to 
the North Lodge and await Mr. Capel's return, to dissuade 
him from crossing the park. 

Mi's. Stan wood, in a burst of passion, declared that she 
expected a different reply from one born on the estate, and 
who enjoyed the confidence of the family. What ! expose 
their fears to the grooms, and render themselves the laugh- 
ing-stock of the country ! He well knew what had befallen 
Mr. Capel's grandfather at this spot — and how narrowly 
the late Mr. Stanwood escaped drowning through ventur- 
ing at night by the castle, after returning from an assize- 
dinner, when he was more foolhardy than cautious. No ! 
there was no help for it — Pierce must go himself, alone, to 
the North Lodge, and there await at the gatekeeper's Mr. 
Capel's return, and on no account permit him to enter 
the park, — for having supped with several young men of 
his own age, he might possibly — like his father — exhibit 
more valor than discretion, and if it should prove so, no 
one besides Roberts could pretend to interfere, even if the 
dignity of the family could permit a menial to be intrusted 
with the commission. 

" Look, aunt, — Roberts is as pale as a ghost," cried 
Henrietta, calling the widow's attention to the terror- 
stricken butler. Roberts was not exactly pale, for owning, 
when in good health and heart, a jovial, rubicund face, it 
was changed, through fear, to a mixture of white and 
purple, rather hideous to behold. 

44 Take some wine before you start," said the determined 
lady, 44 you can have nothing to fear." 
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Pierce suggested, though he knew to the contrary, that 
every purpose would be answered by his walking to the 
North Lodge through the lane. 

44 And suppose Mr. Capel meanwhile enters the park, 
and crosses the bridge ?" demanded the widqw ; " where are 
my precautions and your services ? No ! go straight, and 
quickly — for we lose time — to the bridge. You are no Stan- 
wood, and have nought to dread. Soon as you have crossed 
the stream my son is saved. If you meet him in the park, 
oblige him to return ; and here is what will quiet your 
fears." 

The incentive which she threw down was five or six 
guineas. The money he refused to take. If he must pass 
the dreaded spot, he needed no bribe. His father had 
served the family, and so had he from his boyhood — he 
only trusted that he should not be mistaken for a Stan- 
wood : with this remark he retired. He had entered the 
room in anger, but he quitted it in sorrow. 

Wrapping himself up carefully in a thick overcoat, with 
the half-emptied bottle in the pocket, and a stout, gold- 
mounted cane — the legacy of Capel's father — in the right 
hand, he stole from the hall unperceived by the domestics. 

44 1 would have given," he muttered to himself, 44 as 
much gold as she offered, and two suits to boot, to have 
been saved this job. The Lord have mercy on me !" 

The bridge so oft referred to, crossed a deep, rapid 
stream, close to the ruins of Stan wood castle. In the earlier 
part of the feudal era, the river was a source of considerable 
revenue to the barons of the adjoining fortress. No travel- 
ler — not even in pilgrim's garb, or monk's frock — was 
permitted to cross the ford either by bridge, boat, or by 
swimming, without paying toll. If a poor monk presented 
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himself without means of satisfying the warden's demand, 
the ferriage was placed to the charge of his monastery, and 
if not promptly paid by the latter, cattle or grain was 
seized without compunction. Now — not at all afraid was 
Pierce Roberts of robber or marauder, but he entertained 
sore misgivings of the reception he should meet with from 
the spectres which haunted the stream and ruin — certain 
disembodied penniless friars, drowned in attempting to cheat 
the cruel lynx-eyed warden by committing their bodies 
to the stream. 

In passing from the home park to th$ outer one, Rob- 
erts fell down the wooden steps which arched the paling, 
an accident which tended to increase the disorder of his 
nerves. The wind blew fiercely in his face, and the clouds 
drove swiftly over his head, and the crisp leaves flew about 
his feet and knees, and seemed to whisper and talk behind 
the trees after he had passed. His heart foreboded evil, 
but ralying, or rather wishing to rally, his courage, he 
fixed his hat firmly on his brow, and at each step planted 
his cane firmly on the ground, causing it to rattle on the 
pebbly gravel, and marched straight, if not manfully, toward 
the bridge. But suddenly, the cane, as it descended, was 
held tightly to the ground as though bewitched, and he 
was brought up sharply to a stand-still, as he had seen 
John the coachman bring up the bays when desirous of 
exhibiting his skill. Hah! he guessed the cause — and 
the bare idea threw him into a cold perspiration. Though 
he was not a Stanwood, the cane once belonged to a Stan- 
wood, and was stamped with the arms. The devil, or 
some unearthly hand, claimed it — he quitted his own grasp 
— and there stood the cane upright, — at least, he did not 
hear it fall. He ran from the* spot — fast as an elderly 
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man, and a butler to boot, can run — till lie came to the 
river's bank. The water heaved and swelled, and the 
struggling moonlight disclosed faces which swam for a 
moment, then dived beneath the dark wave. 

Courage grew from despair. He mounted the road 
raised to meet the level of the arch, but as he put foot on 
the bridge — which was adorned with statues — a tall shade 
arose. He stepped back in affright, and the shade also 
retired or shortened. Three times he essayed, but was 
confronted in like guise. 

Was it then forbidden him to pass ! Some power, bent 
on his master's destruction, would not permit his faithful 
servant to warn him of the peril ! What should he do ? 
He was born on the estate, belonged to the Stanwoods, 
and would not forsake their interests, but he dare not 
encounter these terrible shades, to whom — as the family 
history bore evidence — the haughtiest of his master's race 
fell victims. Force not to be dreamt of — he resftrted to 
cunning. He waited on his own side the bridge, with 
intent to warn off his master when the latter should ar- 
rive, and he was consoled to find that the tall spectre did 
not molest him. Shivering in the wind, which deprived 
him of breath whenever he faced it, he bethought himself 
of the bottle, but alas ! it was broken, the wine was drip- 
ping from his garments. By and by, his ear caught the 
tramp of a horse, and he presently heard his master's 
voice encouraging the steed, which shied at the remains of 
a Gothic shrine abutting the bridge. Now was the time, 
or never, for if the horse's hoof, even, touched the bridge, 
the rider was lost ! 

With desperate rush he pushed across, and waving 
aloft his hat, stood in Capel's path, shouting loudly the 
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while. The steed reared, plunged, and, dashing aside, 
sprung into the stream. 

"Curse you!" exclaimed the rider, "I'll break every 
bone — " but Roberts heard no more, — a large black ob- 
ject jumped up behind his master, shading him with his 
great wings, and sunk with him into the water. 

But we must return to the hall, where Mrs. Stanwood 
exhibited much uneasiness, listening with painful interest 
to every sound from without. Henrietta could not escape 
the contagion, but concealing her fears, put on her most 
gladdening smiles, and after trying in vain to engage her 
aunt in conversation, proposed that they should try cards. 

Mrs. Stanwood dissented, but immediately, in a tone of 
alarm, asked what noise was that she heard ? It must be 
the rain striking against 'the glass — was Henrietta's reply. 

" Rain ! it was no rain ! but listen." 

They looked at each other in silence, for the noise con- 
tinued. It was close at hand — in the room A sound as 
of some light body falling, at regular intervals, on the 
floor. The incidents of the ni^ht had thrown both aunt 
and niece into a state of nervous excitement. The apart- 
ment was remote from the servants' hall — the mysterious 
clatter awakened them to a sense of their loneliness — in- 
stinctively they both arose to escape, but in their confusion 
jostled against each other, and the screen was overthrown. 
The candles on the table, and on the mantel, though suf- 
ficient to illuminate the narrow space within the screen, 
scarcely penetrated to the distant corners of the spacious 
saloon — but their steps w r ere arrested, and their eyes 
riveted on the chandelier. One by one the glass-drops 
were falling from the framework, breaking into fragments 
as they touched the carpet. 
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" Good God ! what evil is this !" exclaimed Mrs. Stan- 
wood in accents of deepest anguish, " My son ! my son !" 
And as she spoke, she fell insensible on the floor. 

Poor Henrietta, trembling and speechless, could not fly 
from the room, nor aid her kinswoman — her eyes were 
fascinated by the chandelier — the drops still falling in 
ceaseless succession till the frame remained a wreck, a 
mere skeleton. With strained gaze fixed on the dreaded 
object, Henrietta retreated backward, her trembling 
hand seeking the bell-rope. But the loud scream of Mrs. 
Stanwood, and the noise of her fall, was heard by the 
household, who rushed tumultuously into the apartment. 
A flood of tears perhaps saved Henrietta from fainting, as 
she leaned trembling and sobbing in the arms of the 
housekeeper. 

So great was the consternation of the domestics at 
beholding the prostrate screen and the dismembered chan- 
delier, that the condition of their mistress was not perceived, 
or heeded, till Henrietta, shaking off her tremors, flew to 
her assistance. She was borne to a sofa, and quickly 
revived under the affectionate attentions of her niece. 

Where was Roberts ? was the first question she asked. 
Had he returned ? The inquiry after the butler made the 
servants aware — for the men still lingered in one corner 
of the drawing-room as though their presence were needed 
— that he alone of all the household had not made his 
appearance. It was whispered by one of them that he 
saw Pierce (wrapped up in an overcoat) privately leave 
the hall. But speculation as. to his whereabouts was 
quickly set at rest by the men being ordered to the castle 
park to seek both him and his master. To approach the 
ruins at night, midst the howling blasts, was a desperate 
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task, but as they agreed to go in a body, the command 
was promptly obeyed. 

Roberts was found in the home park, bewildered and 
out of breath, and without his hat. On being asked after 
his master, he replied confusedly that Mr. Capel sunk in 
the stream, close to the bridge — he could not tell how. 
Two of the party led him home, whilst the others, affrighted 
at his statement, forgot their fears, and ran to the scene of 
the catastrophe. 

Mrs. Stanwood was frantic. Seizing the butler by the 
collar, she exclaimed, u And you — you, Roberts, to stand 
by and see Capel drowned ! help — help — fly to the bridge !" 
She attempted to rush out, but was stayed by her niece 
and the housekeeper, who led her back to the sofa. 

" Tis no fault of mine, ma'am — but he's past all hope," 
uttered Roberts, sinking on his knees. Whilst an explana- 
tion was forced on the lady that a party was then on their 
way to the river, there entered a fine athletic young man, 
yet pale as a corpse, his garments saturated with water. 
The still kneeling butler turned to look at the new-comer, 
and uttered a cry of horror, when a heavy cuff from his 
master threw him down. 

" O ! thank God for that ! thank God for that," cried 
the reassured and comforted domestic. 

" For what ?" cried his enraged master, turning again 
on him. 

" It was real flesh and blood, sir," replied Roberts, 
rising, " but you need not strike again." 

The widow heard her son's voice and flew to embrace 
him. Henrietta rushed to his side. Capel listened with 
a smile to the adventure of the butler, but the dilapidated 
chandelier made him feel uneasy. 
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" Tis strange," he said, " and yet more strange that 
these drops, after falling, should break into fragments — but 
see, mother, there yet hangs one drop on the old frame." 

44 Yes ! Capel, that typifies on what a slender thread 
your life hung — if that drop had fallen, I should not have 
seen you alive." 

44 And if you had not sent that cowardly rascal, Roberts, 
to fright my horse," remarked Stanwood, 44 1 should have 
run no risk of my life, and have escaped a ducking, and 
the severe cold I have caught." 

The old lady shook her head, whilst Henrietta silently 
pressed his arm. He led away the ladies, but returned, 
and after a minute, but unsatisfactory examination of the 
apartment, carefully locked it up. 

Roberts was universally laughed at for his credulity, 
but it was an extraordinary, if not supernatural, circum- 
stance — which no one could deny — that the gold-mounted 
Stanwood cane was never recovered, or afterward seen or 
heard of. Old Pierce, when half-cups over, would obscurely 
hint that it was accepted as a compromise for his master. 

Capel Stanwood soon afterward was married to Henri- 
etta, and maintained in the county a much higher reputation 
for worth than had been conceded to his ancestors. The 
mysteiy of the chandelier remained unexplained, nor can 
we explain it — the drawing-room was disused, which proved 
no inconvenience in so extensive a pile as Stanwood Hall. 
We may add, that the family — from the time of our narra- 
tion (about the middle of the last century) — remained free 
from the oft-recurring casualties to which it had been 
proverbially subject, which was owing, in the opinion of 
the old, if not wise, head of the neighborhood, to a change 
for the better in the life and conduct of its representatives. 
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AN IRISH SKETCH. 



BT MR8. 8. C. HALL. 



" Wnr, sure enough !" mused Liddy Doyle, as, having 
laid her pail on the wall of the inclosure, she opened the 
gate which led to the " Wishing- Well," and, gazing upon it 
for a moment, looked straight before her, — " Why, sure 
enough, there you are, with the little weedtens, and the 
straight rush, and the brown sedge growing out of your 
sweet blue waters. A purty lonely little place you have 
of your own — well-water, agra ! and though in the lap of 
the hills, you are not lonesome, not you indeed ! The 
swallow and the martin, when they dip their wing in your 
wave, tell you of foreign parts ; and the crow whispers in 
your ear about the good that's going ; and the fox cools his 
hot thieving tongue in the little pools that do lie hiding 
in the sedges and between the lumps of turf; and the 
great green dragon-fly hunts the midges over your surface 
— the vagabone of the air he is ! so gay with beauty, and 
so greedy of sin ! and the blue lady butterfly dresses her 
wings in your bright looking-glass — as I have done myself 
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many a time, well-water of my heart! No, 'deed! you 
are not lonesome," she continued, "neither by day nor 
night ! and it's betwixt the two that the knowledge is in 
you, that it is ! Oh, then, I'd give much, if I had it to 
give ! to know what the stars tell you when they shoot 
from the heavens into the waters, or when they shine upon 
you, until the one above becomes the one below ! No, 
darlint ! you are not lonesome ; though people often call 
you the i lonesome well,' as if silence was lonesomeness 
Many a half-hour have I sat with my hand in poor 
Phelim's before he went over the salt sea ; and I ashamed 
to look in his face, and he fearing to look in mine ! and 
not a word spoken between us ! and yet we wern't lone- 
some ! The mountains up about you, they're too grand 
to be friendly with you, or any one else; but they're 
great things turned up out of the earth, just to show the 
strength of the Almighty !" 

The girl crouched down beside the gate, her eyes fixed 
upon the " Wishing- Well." Hers was a face formed for 
repeating thoughts and feelings as they arose from her 
mind, or were suggested by her imagination. She had 
come up from the valley to this lonely well, for the pur- 
pose of catching the reflection of the first moonbeam upon 
its waters, and at the same instant repeating her wish 
aloud ; then she would have a certainty of its fulfilment ; 
but the beam must not have ceased playing before the 
wish was expressed. This was the third pilgrimage she 
had made to the same spot, for the same purpose ; and 
very anxious she was that she should now succeed, for 
there was an old warning rhyme, that no one, 

" under pain of death, for crime, 
Should tempt the water a fourth time." 
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Iiddy Doyle had no claim to be considered a heroine 
of romance, though firmness and energy were both com- 
bined in her nature : she was, perhaps, the least little bit 
in the world, conceited ; not that either : she was rather 
vain — fond of being smart. I considered this one of Lid- 
dy 's perfections ; but her aunt feared Iiddy 's love for " a 
bit of finery " might one day get her into trouble. She 
had no idea that she was in any thing different from her 
companions : she knew she was very much beloved by the 
aunt with whom she had lived ever since she became an 
orphan ; and she hoped she had been to her a good and 
tender, or, as she would herself have expressed it, "a 
dutiful child.' 7 She was better off than many of her 
neighbors, for her aunt took care of the gate-lodge, at 
the great house ; and the young ladies were all very fond 
of her, and very good to her ; and it must not be believed 
because she visited the " Wishing- Well," that she was 
very ignorant : she was only tinctured, as all hill-people 
are, with the superstitions of her country. 

At the time of the May full-moon, it used to be a 
practice with the village girls to group round the well, and 
each try to express the wish at the right moment ; but a 
melancholy accident that had occurred there, long before 
Iiddy was born, made the priest forbid such gatherings, 
as well as the saying of prayers and holding of patterns at 
the place ; in fact, the priest disinherited the " Wishing- 
Well ;" and, except with the more poetically minded, the 
poor well had altogether gone out of fashion. 

Liddy, as she crouched on the ground, clasped her 
hands round her knees, thinking to herself, that if the moon 
had any good-nature in her, she would make haste, and 
not be so long in getting up. She looked fixedly at the 
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heavens ; and when tired of that, she looked as fixedly at 
the well ; though sometimes her eyes blinked, just a little, 
and it was possible that she went — not to sleep — but 
became like the twilight — between asleep, and awake — 
thinking, or rather musing, about Phelim, and if he really 
would return true and faithful to his early love. It was 
possible that liddy might have dozed; but fearing she 
should miss the lucky moment, and so lose her last chance, 
she arose and moved slowly round the well. She had 
circled it three times, her eyes fixed upon it, for the moon 
was rising, when she was accosted by a distorted little 
woman, nearly shrouded in a thick gray cloak, who bade 
her " Good evening !" in a rough, grating voice, Liddy 
returned the salutation, but rather coldly; for a glance 
convinced her that she could not like the appearance of 
the old woman at all. 

" It's watching for the first breaking of the moonbeams 
on the water of the well you are, I suppose," she said. 

" It just is," answered liddy. 

" And ain't you a great fool for your pains ?" persisted 
the old woman, " Is not working better than waiting ?" 

" Maybe both are best," was Liddy's prompt reply. " I 
have strength for working, and patience for waiting ;" and 
still she fixed her eyes on the well. 

" You're a lucky girl." 

" I hope I'll have the grace of God, and then I'll be 
sure of luck," said the little maiden. 

" And pray what are you going to wish for ?" 

" It would be telling to tell you," she answered. " Every- 
one knows their own wishes ; but it's a folly to put them 
on a bush for the birds to peck at." 

" It would be fitter for you to be praying for long days 
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to yourself, or your aunt, than to be wishing for them that 
ain't thinking of you !" 

44 Long days may be sorry ones, and short years fall of 
happiness," answered Liddy. "Every morning of the 
months, when my aunt shares the little that she has with 
the poor, they wish that she may have a long life, and a 
happy death. So that's enough for us both." 

44 Then I'd wish for a crock of goold !" suggested the 
old woman, and her hot breath hissed out the words, while 
her eyes sparkled. " Then I'd wish for a crock of goold, 
and ride a high horse, with a full purse at my girdle, and 
a jewel on my finger, and have fine handsome gentlemen 
to love me." 

44 It's great folly," said Liddy, 44 to wish for what is next 
to impossible ; and if I did get it I should not know how 
to use it. As to the horse, 

1 The higher the horse, 
The greater the toss. 1 

The fall purse at my girdle would show me a miser, for 
it's a hard heart that keeps sl/uU purse. The jewel would 
only bother my finger ; and as to the handsome gentlemen ! 
Td rather, — but no matter. I'm not going to make a 
father-confessor of you, that's a sure thing ;" and still she 
gazed at the well. 

44 You might do worse, then, for all that ; and I could 
tell you your fortune better than any well in the king- 
dom." 

44 We'd all like to know what's before us," sighed the 
maiden. 44 And yet my aunt says, almost evey Irish girl 
is bom with the same fortune before her — a deal of labor, 
a deal of love, and a green grass grave— soon filled !" 
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The crone shook her head, u There's a deal of the 
labor wasted, from not knowing how to employ it ; and 
much of the love is thrown away. I could teach you how 
to prove and profit both." 

" Thank you kindly ; but I'm, maybe, better without 
your teaching, good lady. My way lies along the hill 
sides ; and Tm thinking you're for the broad high-road. 
You're too grand for me." 

" You're wrong, girl," replied the beldame, harshly ; 
" you're very wrong, though you don't think so. And that's 
the way with all of you : when advantages are offered to 
you, you won't take them." 

44 Where's the good of talking of crocks of goold, when 
we can't find them ? — or high horses, when we hav'nt grass 
for an ass ?— or purses, when we've no money ?— or rings, 
when we're often forced to get the loan of the key of the 
priest's door, that we may be lawfully married? Och, 
bother !" continued Liddy, without looking off the water, 
" you're one to set us up with fine notions, and tell us of 
great comforts and good clothes ; but we can't get the wages 
that will give us the things. You want to make us poor 
people do as much with our penny as you can do with your 
shilling. And, after all, it's little more than wishing. Oh, 
my grief! it was the trying to better himself, and make a 
home for me, that took Phelim, and his strong heart and 
hand over the sea. He'd sooner have stayed here, upon half 
a red apple, than get a whole one there ; but he couldn't 
get the half." 

" Phelim, indeed !" repeated the beldame. " And are 
you such a fool as to think Phelim will remember you ? 
Phelim ! Ah, there's many a one betwixt you and him 
this fine May evening : and if you had proper spirit you'd 
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know how to manage better for yourself, a pretty black- 
eyed colleen like you ! Ten times over you could get finer 
than Phelim. Look at me !" 

" Til not look at you, nor listen to you either, you bad, 
spiteful ould craythur," exclaimed Iiddy, indignantly. 
" m not listen to you. Why should I ? What can you 
say that would be fit to enter into my heart ? Hav'nt you 
been trying, first, to take me away from myself, with your 
temptations ; then to take Phelim away from me ? You 
are just one of the sort sent to trouble the world — to put 
in discontent, and show no way to put it out. If you 
know so much, you know that for one as well off as me, 
there's hundreds worse ; that I never wanted food, or edu- 
cation, or clothes." 

" Nor shoes or stockings," put in the crone, in a spite- 
ful tone. Earnest as Liddy had been in the dialogue she 
had not quitted the inclosure, nor had she taken her eyes 
for half a minute off the waters of the well ; it was im- 
posible she could miss the lucky moment ; but this taunt 
annoyed her. 

" When I set out I had both," she answered ; u for the 
young ladies would not let me stir without ; but it's hard 
walking hill paths in them ; and I left them below." 

" Where ?" inquired the hobbling old woman. 

"There, below," was the reply; "beside the great 
black rock." 

" It's not true ; if it was, they would be there now." 

" Why, so they are." 

" Show me ! But you can't. I'll not believe you." 

Liddy's vanity was piqued. She forgot for a moment 
the necessity for watching the well, without removing her 
eyes, from the moment the moon rose until its beams 
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danced on the water. She ran out of the inclosure, ex- 
claiming, " Why, there — down below, Look ! They are not 
only stockings, but white stockings, on the black stone ! " 

A loud grating laugh was the reply ; and as she turned 
she saw the first ray that had dipped in the water return- 
ing, laden, doubtless, with the old woman's wish — not 
hers. 

She wept bitterly ; but of what avail were her tears ? 
The crone had withdrawn her attention from the well at 
the very moment it was most important ; and she was 
betrayed by her vanity. Poor liddy! The harsh 
chuckling laugh of the mischief-maker mingled with the 
soft warm breeze, disturbing it by most cruel discord. 
She was too overpowered to say a word of reproach to 
the old woman, bitterly as she felt towards her. She re- 
joiced as her voice became less and less in the distance ; 
and was thankful when she was again quite alone. It was 
so provoking to watch the moonbeams come and go ; some 
merely touching the surface of the water ; others darting 
into its depths ; others again checkering the almost imper- 
ceptible ripple with diamonds ; others like stars, just spark- 
ling and vanishing ! But of what value were they to 
Liddy ? 

Poor Liddy thought of the stations and prayers that 
had been held and offered up in old times on the very 
spot where she then was ; and she thought that surely the 
whole place would be the better and the purer for all 
the holy words and offerings that had been made there. 
This was her simple mode of reasoning — very simple ; but 
earnest and true, according to her own thoughts and 
powers ; and after pondering over these things she forgot 
all about her disappointment concerning the moonbeam, 
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and involuntarily sank upon her knees, thinking, as she 
did so, that perhaps a prayer, offered in faith and humility, 
from the depth of her heart, would be more efficacious 
than the wishing, from which she had hoped so much. 
And her thoughts and feelings moulded themselves into a 
frank, humble, and tender petition, that he whom she 
loved so fully and faithfully might soon return to her and 
his native country. 

She arose refreshed and comforted, feeling, as she after- 
wards said, "that her prayer would soon be answered." 
And so it was, for within a month her lover returned— 
true and faithful ; and those to whom she had not impart- 
ed her failure talked with greater confidence than ever of 
the virtues of the " Wishing-Well." 



THE PLEA FOR MERCY. 



BY MBS. 8HIPTON. 



Be merciful ! Poor, feeble, human ken, 

May never read aright the Inner Soul, 
Veiled from the curious gaze of scornful men ; 

Yet they who ask not, well may claim a dole 
Of more than common pity. Would'st thou here 

The scale of Justice balance ? Go, and weigh 
The Erring's fault, with every hidden tear 

At midnight wept ; take each dread fear, that Day 
Can soothe not nor dispel — the unutter'd thought — 

The sharp temptation — the unguarded hour — 
The great and glorious dreams, that once were fraught 

With beauty, canker'd. If thou hast this power, 
And thou hast never err'd, judge thou this man, 

This fallen brother, harshly as e'en now, 

And place him 'neath a fellow mortal's ban, 

And bid him to a fellow-mortal bow. 
If not — be pitiful, and gently speak, 

And win the sorrowful and sinning back. 
Harsh words cold hearts will harden — warm ones break ; 

And tears are rife enough on Life's dark track. 
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Be merciful ! The day may now be nigh, 

Though thy harsh judgment hath been long forgot, 
When thou shalt raise thy shame-averted eye 

And plead for pity — and yet find it not. 
Oh ! will it not be grief enough to know 

The bitter pangs of self-upbraiding then, 
Without the wounds that harsh rebukes bestow, 

And scornful glances of thy fellow-men ? 
Oh, gently, gently speak ; dry thou the tear 

That dims the earthward glance : there is a spell 
In Love, to charm the whisperings of Despair, 

Bidding sweet Hope its tale of music tell. 
E'en with the froward, deal with tenderness, 

And they shall live the guiding light to see ; 
The lips that curse thee now, may learn to bless ; 

Oh, deal with them, as thou wouldst have God deal 
with thee ! 
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* 

PABT I. 

The evening of Wednesday, the 23rd of March, 16^)3, 
was drawing to a close ; a drizzling rain, which had been 
preceded by a cold and cheerless day, had set in, and the 
wind, gradually becoming higher and more boisterous, 
moaned wildly and mournfully through the branches of 
the many lofty trees which then stood upon the piece of 
ground now known as Richmond Green. The rain, as it 
momentarily increased, combined with the dark and dismal 
appearance of the coming night, tended to disperse several 
of the numerous groups of men, women, and children of 
all classes, who, with anxious faces and tearful eyes, were 
gathered around the ancient palace of Richmond. 

Within its walls, after a reign of unexampled pros- 
perity and power, lay, her moments numbered, and her 
parting spirit in its latest struggle, the last of^ the Tudors 
— the illustrious Elizabeth. Of the few who surrounded 
the dying Queen, there was none who did not feel that the 
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awful decree had gone forth, which mortal skill or lavish 
wealth could not reverse, and that a few hours or moments 
over, and the " warrior woman" would be at rest for ever. 

Night had closed in, the rain was falling in torrents, 
and the precincts of the palace had been for some time 
deserted, when a man, booted and spurred, and enveloped 
in the thick folds of a cloak, who had been for some time 
hovering in the neighborhood of the guard, managed to 
elude the vigilance of the sentinels, and stealing by them 
unobserved, to take up his station, and crouch, concealed 
by the darkness, beneath the dimly-lighted window of the 
chamber in which the expiring Queen was lying. 

And within that chamber was a strange and solemn 
scene ! Stretched upon pillows, and on the ground, lay 
the now passive, but so lately imperious daughter of the 
tyrant Henry. At her feet knelt a young and beautiful 
girl, one of her maids of honor, sobbing bitterly. At a 
short distance, occupied in deep conversation, and seated 
at a table, their faces turned from the Queen, were the 
Marchioness of Warwick, and the Lady Sedgely. The 
latter, whose age was nearly ninety, occasionally cast such 
a glance uporf the speechless sufferer, as betrayed the care- 
less familiarity which the experience of long years had 
wrought in her mind towards scenes of so terrible a nature. 
These, with one exception, which requires more particular 
description, were the sole occupants of the chamber. 

Close to the Queen, bending attentively over her, and 
unceasingly regarding her every movement, was the Lady 
Scroope. Several hours had elapsed since she had taken 
up this position. Indeed, from the first moment that 
Elizabeth had been pronounced actually dying, she had 
rarely quitted her side. It was to her, that in the course 
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of the preceding afternoon, the Queen, who had been for 
some days speechless, had, by signs, intimated her desire 
that the council should be summoned. Raised in her arms, 
Elizabeth had, in a similar manner, communicated to them 
her wish that James of Scotland should succeed her to 
the throne. It was the Lady Scroope who, at a later hour, 
dismissed the archbishop and chaplains, with a hurried as- 
surance that her mistress's life was ebbing fast; and it 
was she who now, while the night wore on, and the storm 
howled without, retained her position by, and steadfastly 
regarded her dying sovereign, absorbed in silence, with the 
exception of impatiently answering the inquiries which, at 
distant intervals, Lady Warwick and the others addressed 
to her. 

44 What hour is it ?" she at length demanded of her 
companions. 

44 It is almost midnight," hastily answered the Mar- 
chioness of Warwick. She was listening in deep attention 
to the gossip of the old Lady Sedgely, and turning to her, 
she begged her to continue, "fit was a fair show, your lady- 
ship was saying." 

44 Even so — even so," half whispered the garrulous old 
woman, who, though she had, from her extreme age, a 
weak and impaired mind, yet there came across it, at 
times, glimpses of memory as clear and as powerful as a 
sunbeam breaking in on the long darkness of a dungeon 
walL 44 1 had seen marvellously richer masques and re- 
vels than that ; but now she brings it to my mind " — and ' 
she pointed with her bony finger to Elizabeth ; 44 what a 
memory is mine. It seemeth but now that I stood beside 
her grace of Norfolk ; it was she who carried the royal 
babe, and methinks 'tis but a moment past that his majes- 
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ty ? s loud and cheerful laugh rang in my ear. He took me 
by the hand, and said to Cranmer — was it Cranmer the 
king spoke to ? was he Archbishop of Canterbury then ? 
No — yet what was I speaking of ?" 

" Of the splendor of the revels which attended the birth 
of her majesty," answered the marchioness. 

" Marry ! splendor indeed !" and Lady Sedgely laughed 
pettishly and feebly as she spoke. " I tell you, my Lady 
Marchioness, not all the stately pageants, shows, and revels 
that my Lord of Leicester and other braggarts made for 
the pleasure of the Queen, ever equalled, or approached 
the gorgeousness of such as I have seen ! You know not 
what a revel is. Years — years ago, when quite a girl, what 
pageants, what devices of rare cunning, have not these eyes 
beheld ! There was the day, and they tell of it still, and 
will for ever, when our noble Harry met the royal Francis 
in the valley of Aude." 

Lady Warwick sighed ; for the Lady Sedgely had wan- 
dered to a favorite and constant theme. She had been a 
witness to the meeting of the two kings on the far-famed 
Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

44 1 was there — yes, I was there. Princes — ay, my lady, 
and those mightier than princes," the old woman added, 
proudly, as she caught the expression of Lady Warwick's 
face, " have been glad to hear the story of that day from 
my poor lips. There are few to tell it now. I remember" — 
and her eyes glistened, and her shrunken and dry lip 
quivered with pride — " I remember, one day, at the Globe 
playhouse, when her majesty, having been diverted by the 
players, bade them summon William Shakspeare to her. 
I was describing to her highness how her noble father, on 
the eve of that glorious day, told me — she loved to hear 
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me tell of him — and when I had finished my story of the 
Cloth of Gold and all its marvels, William Shakspeare, 
who had been waiting at an hnmble distance, did implore 
me privily to describe the scene to him again, and when 
I — what noise was that ?" 

They rose. Lady Scroope had left the Queen's side, 
and was standing near the window ; she instantly returned 
to her post. 

" How fares her majesty ?" demanded Lady Warwick. 

" She is sinking fast," was the answer. 

Another hour had gone by, when Lady Sedgely, who 
was mumbling forth all the by-gone glories of one of Wol- 
sey's masques at Hampton, and the splendor of the velvets, 
satins, and cloths of gold tissue that had formed the 
sumptuous apparel of the actors therein, paused in the 
midst of a description of the vest of silver worn by the 
lacqueys of the French ambassador, who was present on 
the occasion, and exclaimed, — " Her majesty — she speaks — 
she hears us !" 

The Queen made a slight movement, and the Lady 
Scroope endeavored to raise her. Opening her eyes, and 
breathing a long and deep sigh, she fell back on the pillows. 
Her hand, which had remained firmly fixed to her lips for 
the few preceding hours, drooped, and a ring rolled upon 
the floor at her side. 

She was dead ! 

That was the ring which, but a short time before, in a 
frenzy of grief and rage, she had torn from the feeble hands 
of the dying Countess o£ Nottingham ; — that was the ring 
which the unhappy Essex, confident to the last of averting 
the blow of the headsman's axe, while it almost gleamed 
before his eyes, had intrusted to the care of a false and 
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faithless woman, to remind his royal mistress of her pledge 
of pardon, sure and free, upon the sight thereof; — that was 
the ring for which, hour from hour, the haughty and impa- 
tient sovereign had waited, ere she would exert her high 
prerogative, and despite the verdict of his peers, spare, 
pardon, and perchance recall, and load once more with 
especial grace and favor, her insolent kinsman and sub- 
ject, Essex ; — that was the ring which, when it came, 
brought with it despair andmortal anguish to her heart, and 
hurried to her grave the last proud daughter of the Tudor 
line. 

" All is over ; she is dead ! " 

The young and dark girl already described, fainted as 
Lady Warwick pronounced these words. Lady Sedgely 
hurried, as fast as her age would admit o^ to the pillows 
on which lay the lifeless Queen, and after casting such a 
glance on the body as assured her that she was not deceiv- 
ed, and that the hand of death had passed, she turned, 
calmly and unmoved, from it, as at her feet it lay, fitting 
emblem of the vanity of all human greatness, and, accom- 
panied by the Marchioness of Warwick, hastened through 
the antechamber to the gallery beyond, where more than 
one courtier were awaiting their approach. Meanwhile, 
the Lady Scroope, stealthily watching them from the room, 
and ascertaining that her sole companion, the fainting girl, 
was still senseless, seized the ring which had fallen from 
the hand of the Queen, and, after making sure that the 
royal cipher was wrought upon it, hurried to the window 
at the side of the chamber, and, unperceived, gently open- 
ed the lattice. 

" Carey ? " she called, in a low voice, to the man men- 
tioned as having taken his station under the window in 
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the commencement of the evening, and who was still stand- 
ing there, muffled and statue-like — " Robert ? " 

" I am here !" he answered, eagerly. 

u The ring !" she cried, extending her hand. He raised 
his plumed cap, into which she threw it. 

" Off ! off ! make all speed ; my service to the King !" 

" My lords, the Queen is dead !" cried Lady Warwick, 
as she entered the gallery. In a moment, the attendants 
and such of the household as were lingering near the 
chamber of Elizabeth, hurried to it, accompanied by the 
women who had sought them. On entering, they found 
Lady Scroope weeping and lamenting over the body of 
her royal mistress. 



PABT II. 



The storm of wind and rain was raging with unabated 
fury, when Sir Robert Carey emerged from the station he 
had occupied for so many hours under the window of the 
Queen's chamber. Though his cloak and habit were com- 
pletely drenched with rain — and from the coldness and 
wet of the night, he had been for some time shivering, 
and almost unable to keep his footing, crouching as he 
was, under a narrow buttress, down which the rain poured 
in torrents— yet such was his joy at finding the great ob- 
ject of his thoughts for the few preceding weeks accom- 
plished, and that the ring which was to announce the death 
of Elizabeth to King James, was obtained, and in his pos- 
session, that all other evils, however great, were for the 
present forgotten, or as nothing. All that he had now to 
do was, without a moment's interruption, to hasten to Scot- 
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land, and, throwing himself at his feet, announce to the 
Lord of Holyrood, that another kingdom had been added 
to his sway. 

The lady Scroope had proved a trustworthy confidant, 
and had acted her part well. So many rumours had gone 
forth as to Elizabeth's death, so many fears had been 
aroused in James's suspicious and narrow mind, that her 
council would for their own ends delay in making him ac- 
quainted with her demise, when it should really take place, 
that after devising method upon method to obtain the 
wished for tidings without such delay, he at length settled 
upon a project which appeared the most feasible, and likely 
to answer his end. Fixing upon his faithful friend and 
ally, Lady Scroope (each day as the demise of the Queen's 
had grown more certain, the number of such friends in- 
creased in a wonderful degree at the English court), it 
was agreed and arranged upon between her and his ma- 
jesty of Scotland, that the moment the breath was out of 
Elizabeth's body, she should dispatch to him, by a trusty 
messenger, a signet-ring to be taken from the hand of the 
Queen, thereby making " assurance doubly sure," and at 
once relieving his mind of all doubt as to the fulfilment of 
his long looked-for hopes ; and also enabling him, without 
delay, to summon his council around him, and to proceed 
towards the necessary steps for ascending the throne of 
England. And Lady Scroope, ever with the interests of 
her family nearest to her heart, chose her brother, Sir Ro- 
bert Carey, to execute the task which was to win for him 
and her the future favor of the king. 

Pushing his horse at full speed through the narrow 
lanes between Richmond and Kew, Carey in a short time 
arrived at a ferry a little below the latter place. Crossing 
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it, he paused at a wayside house for a few moments, and 
after draining an ample goblet of wine, which the rain 
and cold had rendered necessary, spurred his charger bold- 
ly on. Pursuing his way across the country, he avoided 
London, and fell into the Grantham road some miles above 
the metropolis. It was yet night, and the storm and tem- 
pest were raging wilder than ever; the wind howled 
around, the rain beat heavily in his face, and the darkness, 
as the road narrowed, grew more intense at every step. 
Once or twice a glimpse of moonlight streamed through 
the thick clouds as they hurried across the sky, which only 
served to make the gloom around appear deeper. The 
many hours of weary and painful anxiety during which he 
had waited under the palace windows ; the dread he had 
incurred of being discovered or recognized by any of the 
persons about the court ; the strange and awful nature of 
the business which had kept him there— waiting, as it were, 
an attendant upon Death ! — and the still pressing fears of 
being interrupted or stopped, or even worse, passed on his 
road by some more successful messenger — for James, as he 
well knew, had more spies than one at the English court, 
— combined to throw him into a state of nervous and un- 
controllable excitement. He closed his eyes as the trees 
which bordered the road waved their "branches wildly be- 
fore him, as though to obstruct his path. Anon the voice 
of the dying Queen seemed to sound in his ears ; and the 
memories of the many scenes which he had witnessed dur- 
ing her reign came vividly upon him. He hastened on. 

The night had grown calmer, the clouds had disappear- 
ed from the sky, the moon and stars were shining brilliant- 
ly in the clear heavens, when he entered upon a wide and 
open common. A thousand sad and mournful fancies 
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again took possession of his soul, deeply imbued with the 
superstitious feeling of the period. He scarcely ventured 
to look around. Distant voices seemed to call his name. 
He raised his head ; several persons on horseback appear- 
ed to be approaching him. Bugles sounded near, and a 
princely band of nobles, whose plumed and jeweled caps 
and smiling faces were well known to him, swept by ; even 
as they passed, one he thought turned angrily towards 
him, and riveting her gaze upon him, he beheld Eliza- 
beth ! 

His horse stumbled ! He shuddered as he nearly fell 
from the saddle. The vision had vanished, and he felt 
happy in his heart as the first faint streak of dawn arose 
across the sky. 



" Yon hill is Arthur's seat, and those lights gleam from 
the windows of Holyrood Palace," thought Carey, as, on 
the Sunday evening subsequent to the death of Elizabeth, 
urging his steed forward, he approached within a few 
miles of Edinburgh. 

He had sped well. The horses on the road had proved 
fleet and sure, and his purse being well filled for the occa- 
sion, the relays were ample. Neither accident or event of 
any kind had occurred to detain him on his route ; and, 
though exhausted and feverish ^ with the tremendous 
fatigue he had encountered on his unparalleled journey, 
still the sight of the palace renewed his flagging spirits, 
and lent him new hope. On a sudden, while revolving in 
his mind the best manner of approaching the King, so as 
to draw as little attention as possible from those around 
him to himself, he felt he was becoming giddy and faint, 
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and in endeavoring to rein in his stead, fell to the ground. 
Finding himself close to the door of a roadside inn, he 
entered, and, determining to obtain a few minutes' rest, 
which in his present state was absolutely necessary, de- 
manded such refreshments as the slight pretensions of the 
place afforded. Whilst the attendant, a young and beau- 
tiful woman, whose eyes were filled with tears, and 
whose choking sobs showed her to be almost convulsed 
with grief, was preparing a hurried meal, Carey endeavor- 
ed to obtain a few moments' repose. In an instant he 
was fast asleep, and dreaming that he had already entered 
the royal chamber, and was announcing to James the 
happy tidings with which he was charged. Scarcely had 
ha done so, ere the King, advancing to him, drew the 
ring with his own hand from Carey's finger, and, followed 
by the royal attendants, quitted the chamber, leaving him 
alone ! Starting from his slumbers, he found the moon 
had risen, and that the night was closing in. Hurrying 
out, he called loudly for the girl wljp had attended him ; 
but she was nowhere to be found, and turning impatiently 
from the landlady, who was endeavoring to explain that 
the " puir bairn " had gone to the Tolbooth, to see for the 
last time a brother, who was doomed to be hanged on the 
morrow for robbery, he rushed into the stable, and sad- 
dling his steed, galloped forward, nor paused till he sprung 
from the saddle at the gates of Holyrood Palace. 

"Sir Robert Carey?" demanded the officer of the 
guard, in waiting at the postern where Carey had entered. 

" Ay !" answered Carey, starting at hearing his name 
so familiarly pronounced. 

"Conduct Sir Robert Carey to the chamber of the 
King — it is by order of his majesty;" and the officer 
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while he spoke retired through a narrow archway, from 
which he had emerged on Carey's arrival. 

41 Am I dreaming yet ?" thought Carey, as with a pal- 
pitating heart he followed the attendants who were usher- 
ing him to the presence of the King, " or, good God ! is 
all known, and am I too late ?" 



part m. 

" Now, mon ! your tidings ? — quick, your tidings, mon !" 
cried James, rising impatiently from the couch on which 
he had been lying, awaiting Carey's arrival. " By my faith ! 
but we thought you would never come." 

" James, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land !" exclaimed Carey, as he threw himself at the mon- 
arch's feet. 

44 We ken it mon ! — we ken it mon !" exclaimed the 
King impatiently, and waving his hand. " Of her ! tell 
us of her !" 

44 Elizabeth of England is numbered with the dead," 
answered Carey, as he sullenly rose, and withdrew to a 
short distance from James. 

44 What, is she dead? Is she dead? Can I believe it 
now?" 

Unable to control his feelings, the King started from 
his seat, and paced the chamber hurriedly to and fro. — 
For a few moments it was not in his power to conceal the 
emotions of joy by which he was influenced ; to dissemble 
was completely out of the question ; he therefore made no 
effort. Indeed, in his ecstacy of delight he appeared to have 
completely forgotten the presence of Carey in his chamber. 
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Suddenly recalling himself, he endeavored, with ill success, 
to wear a slight show of grief; which he might as well have 
dispensed with, as none knew better than Carey how ill- 
assumed it was. After a time, reseating himself, his mood 
grew calmer ; and after shedding, or pretending to shed, a 
few tears, he commenced overwhelming his weary messen- 
ger with innumerable questions: — how he had left Lon- 
don ? — how the news of the Queen's death had been re- 
ceived ? — how the lords of the council had taken her 
pleasure that he should succeed her ? — to all of which 
Carey replied in the same manner — that he knew not, 
having quitted Richmond at the moment of the Queen's 
demise, and at night. James heeded him not, but repeated 
his questions again and again. When satisfied that Carey 
had really nothing more to tell him, a thought appeared 
to strike him, and a smile quivered on his lip. Angrily 
approaching the spot where Carey was standing, and knit- 
ting his brows, he cried, " Your letters, sir — your letters 
from the council, sir ? We have been deceived before." 

" Your majesty, I bear no letters !" 

" How ?" 

44 Scarcely had the Queen expired ere I was in my sad- 
dle. I have ridden with these tidings, in great peril and 
danger of my life, in little more than the short space of 
sixty hours, to prove my zeal to be the first to serve the 
King of England." 

44 An' thou livest," muttered James in a bitter tone, 44 an' 
thou livest, thou wilt gallop with a speed as hot to tell my 
son when I am dead — the which event may God in mer- 
cy long avert. I doubt thy word !" 

The blood rose in Carey's face ; but kneeling again he 
solemnly exclaimed, 44 My lord, the Queen is dead ;" and 
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while speaking sought on his hand for the ring which Lady 
Scroope had thrown to him from the window at Richmond. 
It was not there ! 

The King laughed outright, and withdrawing the glove 
from his hand, discovered to the eyes of the astonished 
Carey the identical ring, which had already cost him such 
anxiety, on the finger of the monarch. There it shone, 
the royal cypher gleaming and sparkling on it ; the ring 
he had deemed destined to secure a high and brilliant ca- 
reer of fortune for him, delivered into James's hand, and, 
after all his toil and labor, not by him. 

" Look ye, Sir Robert Carey," continued the King, when 
his laughter at Carey's chagrin had been somewhat subdued, 
" look ye, sir, how a poor Scottish girl has outwitted all 
the cunning of your English blood. So you must needs 
slumber and sleep, and dream and rave in an inn at Mus- 
selburgh, when I, your lawful King, am almost dead with 
anxiety and fears, awaiting your arrival ! God's faith, mon ! 
but the bairn used^rou rightly. She heard you as you poured 
forth the secrets meant for our royal ear in the room of a gos- 
siping inn, and she made right good use of her knowledge. 
Why didn't you wake, mon, as she took the ring off your 
finger ? She ran to the palace, and she rushed to my pre- 
sence, and she made her bargain, like a canny bairn, before 
she showed me the ring. I have granted her her brother's 
life, who was to have been hung before the Tolbooth in the 
morning. It is an ample payment — that ring has cost me 
vera dear." 

And James ran on musing and muttering in his mind 
on how dearly he had purchased the ring, and thereby de- 
priving the astonished Carey of all hopes of reward for his 
services. 
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44 1 will see the council now," James continued, as to 
himself, but equally intended as a hint to Carey to with- 
draw. 

44 My lord, I would crave a boon." 

The king looked vexed, and bit his lip ; and, before he 
would allow Carey to proceed, taking from his neck a slight 
chain of gold, which he usually wore, he threw it to the 
dismayed courtier. " We will talk of boons and future 
favors to-morrow," he added, as he motioned to Carey to 
quit the chamber. 

How high the ambitious dreams of Carey had led him 
to aspire, we know not ; but when he found himself in the 
room assigned to him for the night, snapping the monarch's 
gift in two, he furiously trampled it beneath his foot, and 
bitterly thought over the broken faith of kings. 

Not from Sir Robert Carey alone, but from the lips of 
how many of those that went before, and waited upon 
princes, has the cruel truth been wrung, that there is " no 
trust in them !" Do not the chronicle of human pomp 
and power reveal in the accounts of empires, whose crowns 
have passed from brow to brow, — the lives of those, the 
servants and slaves of kings and princes, crowded with 
disappointment and neglect, their mournful histories pre- 
senting the bitter warning of the minister Strafford, who, 
in later days, when he found himself abandoned to the scaf- 
fold by his weak and ungrateful master, Charles, cri^d 
aloud in the anguish of his heart, 44 Put not your trust in 
princes, nor in the sons of men, for in them there is no 
salvation !" 
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THE FAIRY GOLD. 



BT CHARLES H. HITOHINGS. 



" It lies at the foot of the rainbow there, 

The treasure ye seek of the wealth untold," 
Said a false little fay to a maiden fair, 

Who wandered in search of the Fairy Gold. 
She looked on the arch, as it spanned the sky, 

Then away to the valley to find — to find 
What seldom hath shone in a mortal eye, 

Or been, but in dreams of the minstrel's mind. 



" It lies at the top of the mountain there, 

The treasure ye seek of the wealth untold," 
Said the false little fay to the maiden fair, 

Who wandered in search of the Fairy Gold. 
Away to the mountain — away, away — 

But the false little fairy was there before — 
" By the fount in the valley it hides from the day, 

You must seek it again." — So she sought once more. 
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She sought it for summers, but found it not — 

In the hill and the valley, the wood, the wold — 
As the fairy still told of each favored spot 

Where lurked in its covert the Faiiy Gold. 
And her cheek grew pale with the midnight air, 

And her heart grew sick with the hope deferred- 
Till at length, when the maid was no longer fair, 

This, this was the song of the fay she heard :— 

" Ye wander in vain : if ye wish to find 

The treasure ye seek of the wealth untold, 
Travel back to the cottage ye left behind, 

For there — on its hearth — lies the Fairy Gold. 
And warn the dreamers of mortal birth, 

In search for Pleasure that idly roam, 
That the likeliest place in the wide, wide world, 

For the Faery Gold, is the Hearth at Hoine." 



MARIE LAJOLAIS. 



AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE 



BT MBS. BOMZB. 



" Tea ; I do think that you might pardon him, 
And neither Heaven nor man grieve at the mercy." 

Midsummer-Nights Dream. 

Since the destinies of France have been once more 
confided to the custody of a Buonaparte, every thing con- 
nected with that family has acquired a revived interest ; 
and anecdotes that had lain perdus for years are again 
brought to light, and invested with more than their original 
attraction. The following incident, in which the mother 
of the President of the French Republic, the graceful and 
captivating Hortense, played so prominent a part, is among 
the most interesting episodes that have been registered in 
the early annals of the Empire. 

One morning in the month of June, 1804, a young girl, 
whose dress and demeanor showed that she came of gentle 
blood, presented herself to the officer of the guard on duty 
at the gate of St. Cloud. The beauty of her person, the 
extreme agitation visible in her manner, and her unpro- 
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tected situation, were calculated to excite surprise, if not 
suspicion ; but there was a modesty in her whole deport- 
ment, and an earnestness in her tone, that silenced unworthy 
thoughts, and at once commanded respect. She eagerly 
inquired of the officer the road to the chateau ; and upon 
being told that it was before her, she asked, with emotion, 
if she could speak with the Emperor. The officer advised 
her to address herself to the concierge, and pointed out to 
her the way to the entrance-hall, whither she hastily re- 
paired. A portly menial, in the Imperial livery, was seated 
there. 

44 Monsieur," said she, in a low and timid voice, 44 1 wish 
to speak to the Emperor." 

44 Have you a lettre d 1 audience, mademoiselle ?" he 
inquired. 

She had none, and she told him so. 

44 Then I regret to tell you tliat your request is inadmis- 
sible." 

The young lady earnestly asked of him how she could 
procure a lettre cFaudience / but, without listening to her, 
the self-important official turned away and resumed his 
seat. In a moment afterwards, perceiving that she was 
still there, he desired that she would retire, as it was for- 
bidden for any one to remain in the court of the chateau. 

41 But I must see the Emperor before I go," persisted 
the young girl, in accents of distress. u For the love of 
Heaven, monsieur, do not drive me away !" 

44 Bah !" he exclaimed. 44 If I allowed all those to re- 
main who desire to speak with the Emperor, I should have 
the court full of people from morning till night. Retire 
then, I repeat, mademoiselle, or I shall be obliged to have 
you turned out by force." 



* 
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The young lady burst into tears of mingled grief and 
indignation. " Driven out by force !" she exclaimed : " and 
must I be subjected to such a degradation ?" And sinking 
under the consciousness of her inability to compete with 
the insolent threat of the concierge, her courage was fast 
abandoning her, when she perceived one of the Imperial 
gentleman-ushers approaching, and, rushing up to him, she 
implored him to listen to her. Touched by her tears and 
the deep distress of her manner, he immediately paused, 
and asked what he could do for her. 

" Monsieur," she exclaimed, " in the name of pity I im- 
plore you to procure me an interview with the Emperor !" 

" The Emperor has been absent since the morning on 
a hunting-party, and will not return before evening," was 
the reply. " But what do you wish from him ?" 

" What do I wish !" she ejaculated, as though astonish- 
ed that her sufferings and her wishes were not known to 
all the world. * " Alas ! monsieur, are you not aware that 
I come to ask for the pardon of my father, General Lajo- 
lais, who has been condemned to death by the Emperor ?" 

u Poor child !" exclaimed the gentleman-usher, in ac- 
cents of the deepest commiseration, and brushing a tear 
from his eye : " but, unfortunately, the Emperor is not 
here." 

" Well, then, conduct me to the Empress, or to the 
Princess Louis Buonaparte." For, recalling to mind the 
eulogiums she had heard bestowed upon the Empress's 
daughter, a sudden inspiration seemed to direct her hopes 
to that quarter. 

" Follow me," said the gentleman-usher, deeply moved 
by what he had heard. 

Mademoiselle Lajolais hastened after her conductor as 
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though she feared that the momentary protection he had 
accorded to her would be withdrawn, or that she would 
be too late to save her father's life if she hesitated a mo- 
ment. Her feet scarcely seemed to touch the ground ; the 
appearance of fatigue which had previously been visible 
in her person, disappeared as though by enchantment. 
Poor girl ! — a glimmering of hope had revived all her 
energies; the slightest check would have as speedily 
thrown her into despair. 

The usher stopped at the entrance of a small saloon, the 
walls of which were hung with green damask ; and direct- 
ing the attention of Mademoiselle Lajolais to a young lady 
whose back was turned to the door, and who was intently 
occupied in examining some rare flowers placed upon a 
stand, he whispered in her ear, " That is the Princess Hor- 
tense ; speak to her without fear. She is goodness per- 
sonified." And having said this, he retired. 

Marie Lajolais stood motionless where he had left her ; 
the throbbings of her heart caused her to gasp for breath. 
A cold or haughty reception, an evasive answer, a harsh 
word, would have annihilated her ; for she felt that her 
strength was exhausted, and that, unless encouraged by a 
compassionating voice, all would be lost. Trembling and 
speechless with emotion, she remained transfixed to the 
spot, her eyes following every movement of the Princess, 
whose flexible and graceful form, and beautiful fair hair, 
bound up a la Grecque, were all that she could discern. 
After a time, seeing that no attention was paid to her, 
Marie ventured to pronounce the word " Madame" 

At the sound of that low tremulous voice the Princess 
turned round, and to her surprise beheld a young girl 
bathed in tears standing before her. 
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" Who and what are you ?" she asked, with that kind- 
ness that captivated all hearts. 

44 I am the daughter of General Lajolais," replied 
Marie, sobbing convulsively, 

" Poor young creature !" said the Princess compassion- 
ately ; " and what can I do for you ?" 

" Enable me to speak to the Emperor, madame." 

" Impossible, my poor child !" rejoined Hortense, seek- 
ing to soften by the inflexion of her voice the bitterness of 
a refusal. 

" Oh, say not that it is impossible !" exclaimed Marie. 
44 If you knew all that I have endured in order to seek 
your presence, you would take pity on me — you would 
not blast my hopes by such a word !" 

44 Alas ! I must speak the truth," pursued Hortense. 
44 The Emperor is filled with indignation against the au- 
thors of this conspiracy." 

44 God help me ! And yet I cannot believe my father 
to be guilty ; for if I did, all my courage would abandon 
me. No, no ! he is not guilty !" 

Hortense, taking her hand, drew her towards the sofa, 
and compelled her to be seated. Encouraged by the kind- 
ness of her manner, the young girl resumed her mournful 
appeal, and detailed all the heart-rending circumstances 
which had thrown her into her present melancholy posi- 
tion. 

44 Figure to yourself, madame," she said, 44 the agony 
felt by my mother and myself when we heard of the con- 
spiracy, and were told that my father was implicated in 
it ; — and then, when he was condemned to death ! I know 
not how it was that that dreadful intelligence did not kill 
us both. But greater sufferings were still in store for us. 
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One morning, just as we had arisen, the door of our cham- 
ber was burst open, and a number of gens (Twine entering 
desired us to follow them. Without allowing us to ask a 
single question, they hurried us into a carriage, in which 
we were carried away from Strasburg, and which, after 
travelling night and day, stopped at the gate of a prison. 
Poor, dear mother ! We were at least, not separated then ; 
and that was a consolation. But no ! they would not al- 
low us to remain together, and notwithstanding my cries, 
my struggles, and my prayers, they tore me from my 
mother's arms; and while they shut her up within the 
prison walls, I was cast forth fainting at the door. For a 
moment I believed that I was dying ; but when my senses 
returned, I thought of God, and prayed Him to give me 
strength and courage to drag myself to the Emperor's 
feet. It seemed to me that if I could only see him, my 
father's life would be saved — and now, you tell me that it 
is impossible ! Alas ! is there no hope for me ? Is all 
over, indeed ! " 

"Calm yourself," said the princess, whose own tears 
flowed at the simple and touching recital of this young 
creature's sorrows. " We will see what can be done. But 
first you must take some refreshment, for you look worn 
out with fatigue and suffering." 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mademoiselle Lajolais, "I feel 
neither hunger, nor fatigue, nor exhaustion.' I feel but 
one thing — that my mother is in prison, and that my father 
is condemned to death ! " 

There wds something so heart-rending in the look and 
voice of Mademoiselle Lajolais, as she pronounced these 
words, that the Princess, hastily rising, said, " Wait for 
me here ; I will go for my mother, and we will consult to- 
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gether on the best means of obtaining for yon an inter- 
view with the Emperor." 

" Who wishes to see the Emperor ?" inquired a soft 
voice ; and suddenly the Empress Josephine entered. 

" Mamma,' 7 exclaimed Hortense, running towards her 
mother, and drawing Marie after her, "this is Mademoi- 
selle Lajolais. 77 

"The daughter of the man who would have assassi- 
nated my husband ! " said Josephine. 

Marie buried her fax* in her hands. 

" She is not responsible for the acts of another,' 7 plead- 
ed Hortense. " If you only knew how much she is to be 
pitied — how much she has suffered ! 77 

" God alone knows that ! ,7 said Marie, in a tone of such 
profound conviction as to rivet the Empress 7 s attention. 

" Who brought you hither, Mademoiselle ? 77 inquired 
Josephine. 

"Nobody, mamma, 77 hastily interrupted Hortense; 
" she came alone. 77 

'' So young, and alone ! 77 exclaimed the Empress, in a 
pitying voice., j 

" Yes, alone ! 77 exclaimed Marie, in an agony of grief. 
" And if through your intercession I cannot obtain mercy 
for my father from the Emperor, I shall soon be alone in 
the world — alone for ever ! 77 

" We will never abandon you, 77 said the Empress and 
her daughter in the same breath. 

" I believe you both to be full of goodness and pity 
for me. But what, oh God ! can replace a mother 7 s love f 77 

The Empress was visibly affected, but still she hesitat- 
ed ; for Buonaparte had so often enjoined her to spare 
him such scenes, that she feared to disobey him. 
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" We must first see what can be done/' she said, " and 
then Mademoiselle Lajolais can return here." 

" And when ?" 

" To-morrow, or the day after. I must have time to 
prepare Buonaparte for this new appeal to his mercy." 

" But between this and then, mamma," said the Prin- 
cess, " her father will perhaps be executed." 

The Empress reflected for a moment ; then, perceiving 
the agony of anxiety portrayed in the pale and expressive 
countenance of Mademoiselle Lajolais, she said to her 
daughter, " You must keep this young person here with you. 
But let no one see her ; for if Buonaparte suspected what 
we are about, all our efforts might be defeated. To-mor- 
row we can see what further can be done." 

Accordingly the Princess Hortense conducted Made- 
moiselle Lajolais into her private apartment, and kept her 
concealed there the whole of that day and the following 

night. 

* * * * * * * 



Nine o'clock struck, and the gallery of the Palace of 
St. Cloud, through which the Emperor was obliged to pass 
in order to reach the council-chamber, began by degrees 
to fill. On either side were ranged the persons composing 
the Imperial household, the military officers in the Em- 
peror's suite, individuals who had come to solicit favors, 
and others to present petitions. Amidst the crowd two 
ladies were conspicuous; the one for her beauty, the 
elegance of her dress, and the gracious manner with which 
she received the respectful salutations of all those who pass- 
ed near her ; and the other one for her extreme youth, the 
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death-like paleness which imparted an unearthly expression 
to her lovely™ atures, and the profusion of beautiful fair 
hair, which fell in wavy masses over her shoulders. 

"Courage," whispered the former to the latter; U I 
will not leave you." And she pressed her young compan- 
ion's hand with tender interest. The melancholy eyes of 
the young girl were fixed gratefully upon her for a mo- 
ment, and then turned anxiously towards the door through 
which the Emperor was expected to enter. Her whole 
soul seemed to have taken refuge in that look, and to 
have left the rest of her frame motionless and inanimate 
as that of a statue. 

And thus two hours passed — two hours of watchful, 
agonizing expectation ; and during those two hours neither 
one nor the other of those young women had moved. 

The youngest, with her eyes riveted upon the closed 
door, felt as though the breath of life depended upon its 
opening. The elder one, absorbed in anxious contempla- 
tion of her companion, seemed to be conscious only of her 
presence there. The deepest silence reigned throughout 
the gallery, and nothing was to be heard but the irregular 
respiration of the crowd of expectants. 

Eleven o'clock struck, and the folding-doors were 
thrown open, and a gentleman-usher announced the Em- 
peror. Several persons then entered together. 

"Which is the Emperor?" inquired Marie with the 
greatest anxiety. 

" The only person who keeps his hat on," replied the 
Princess. 

Mademoiselle Lajolais waited not to hear more ; in the 
crowd that surrounded her she beheld but one person, and 
rushing forward, she flung herself at the feet of him who 
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had been pointed out to her, and, with her clasped hands 
upraised to heaven, exclaimed, " Pardon ! pardon ! w 

The Emperor, thus suddenly arrested in his progress, 
knit his brows, and exclaimed angrily, " What, again ! I 
thought that I had forbidden the recurrence of such scenes 
as these !" Aud crossing his arms upon his breast with an 
air of decision, he would have passed on, but the young 
girl — to whom grief and the sacredness of the cause she 
pleaded had imparted an energy beyond her years — clung 
to his knees. Hear me, Sire !" she exclaimed. " In the 
name of your mother, I adjure you to hear me ! In the 
name of your father, I implore of you to show mercy to 
mine! It is for my father I plead. He has been led 
away — deluded — seduced by others : but he is not guilty ! 
Oh! Sire, you hold his life — my life — in your hands. 
Have pity upon an unfortunate child, who supplicates for the 
life of her father ! One word ! one word, Sire ! Mercy ! 
— pity ! — pardon !" 

" Let me go on, mademoiselle," said the Emperor, en- 
deavoring somewhat roughly to extricate himself from 
her grasp. 

But rendered desperate by her grief, Mademoiselle La- 
jolais, still clinging to him, was dragged for some paces 
along the marble pavement of the gallery, shrieking in 
agony, " Pardon for my father, Sire ! Mercy !" 

There was something so heart-rending in that young 
voice, imploring for the life of a parent, that the Emperor, 
touched in spite of himself, paused and cast his eyes upon 
the youthful supplicant. 

Mademoiselle Lajolais was naturally veiy lovely ; but 
at that moment there was something almost superhuman 
in her beauty. Pale as death, her long fair hair streaming 
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over her shoulders, her large blue eyes raised, with an ex- 
pression of passionate grief, towards him upon whose breath 
hung the fiat of life or death for one so beloved, her small 
white hands clasped with the energy of despair, she knelt 
at the Emperor's feet, breathless, voiceless, tearless, exhaust- 
ed by the intensity of her emotions. 

" Are you not Mademoiselle Lajolais ?" asked the Em- 
peror. 

Unable to reply, Marie grasped his hand and pressed 
it convulsively. 

" Are you not aware," he continued, with severity, 
" that this is the second time your father has been guilty 
of treason against the state ?" 

"I know it, Sire," replied Mademoiselle Lajolais, in- 
genuously ; " but the first time he was not guilty." 

" But this time, he is /" replied Buonaparte. 

" And therefore it is your mercy that I implore," re- 
joined Marie. " Grant him your pardon, or you will see 
me die at your feet !" 

The agonized expression of her countenance, the death- 
like paleness that overspread those fair young features, 
spoke more eloquently of her feelings than the words she 
had uttered. Unable to surmount the emotion that was 
fast gaining upon him, the Emperor stooped down, and 
said, " Rise, mademoiselle ; the pardon you ask of me is 
granted !" And disengaging his hands from her grasp, he 
passed rapidly on. 

The sudden transition from grief to joy was more than 
the tender heart of Mademoiselle Lajolais could support. 
As those blessed words of mercy reached her ear, she fell 
heavily forward, and lay senseless upon the marble pave- 
ment of the gallery. 
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Two hours later, Mademoiselle Lajolais was on the 
road from St. Cloud to Paris ; but this time not alone, or 
on foot, but in the Empress's carriage, and accompanied 
by one of her chamberlains. Arrived at the prison gate, 
one word only escaped her lips — " Quick ! — quick !" And 
scarcely had the bolts of General Lajolais's cell been drawn 
back, when rushing forward, she fell upon her father's 
neck, exclaiming, "Father — the Emperor — your life — 
pardon ! w But she could say no more ; her voice became 
lost in hysterical cries, and each word, as she attempted 
to utter it, died away in convulsive sobs. 

For an instant the General believed that the supreme 
moment had arrived, that they had come to conduct him 
to death, and that his daughter had cheated the vigilance 
of her guardians, and had braved all to bid him a last 
farewell. 

But the persons who accompanied Marie soon unde- 
ceived him ; and perceiving that her agitation deprived 
her of the power of speech, one of them said to him, 
" The Emperor has granted your pardon, General ; and 
you owe your life to the courage and tenderness of your 
daughter." And then, with an emotion he in vain en- 
deavored to control, he related to General Lajolais all 
that his child had done for him. And oh ! how did that 
moment repay her for all that she had previously suffered ! 
The desperate anguish of the past was forgotten as her 
father strained her to his heart, covered her face with 
kisses and tears, and called her his child, his preserver, his 
providence ! 

When their first transports were a little calmed, Marie 
thought of her mother ; but the excellent Princess Hor- 
tense had not forgotten her. Through her intercession, 
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the pardon of Madame Lajolais, who had been condemned 
to transportation, was obtained, and she was restored to 
liberty and to her husband and daughter. It was then, 
and only then, that the happiness of Mademoiselle Lajolais 
was complete : we will not attempt to describe it. God, 
in His goodness, vouchsafes such ineflable moments to his 
elect, as a foretaste of the holier joys reserved for them 
in a better world. ' 



A MOTHER'S LOVE. 



BT W. 0. KENT. 



Days of my boyhood ! wherefore did ye seem 

So glad and bright, and glorious, and fair ? 
Why did ye flit in such a joyous dream, 

Giving a bluer beauty to the air ? 
Did the green river sparkle clearer then ? 

Were the rimm'd daisies whiter in those hours ? 
Came there a blither whistle from the wren, 

Or sweeter perfume from the meadow flowers ? 

I know not ; but more softly stirr'd the leaves, 

The cowslips bloom'd more golden in the grass, 
Poppies look'd deeper scarlet in the sheaves, 

And thyme smelt sweeter in its russet mass ; 
A richer ripeness gloom'd upon the fruit, 

A pearlier dew hung glimmering on the sprays ; 
A darker purple decked each violet's shoot, 

And fraught with charms appeared those mystic days. 
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Whence came this hidden rapture, which endowed 

Each little pleasure with a priceless worth ; 
That flung such sunny lustre on the crowd 

Of gladsome faces gather'd round our hearth ; 
That shed a hue so gorgeous and so rich 

About those dismal tales of eastern gnome 
Which, lingering on mine ear, would oft bewitch 

My youngling fancy in mine own dear home ? 

O, I have smil'd amidst my childish tears, — 

As sunbeams glitter through the winter's rime — 
For, 'midst the anguish of my fleeting fears, 

That matchless spell has thrill'd me many a time. 
A gentle hand has smoothed my golden hair, 

A tongue has whisper'd music to my heart, 
A throbbing breast has lull'd my idle care, 

And loving lips have bade each woe depart. 

• 
God ! how those tender features now revive 

With all their sweet affection, as I trace 
On memory's tarnish'd tablet, thoughts that dive 

And nestle in my soul and flush mine alter'd face ! 
Though time has stamp'd me since in rugged mould, 

And trampled boyhood's blossoms in the dust ; 
Though worldly cares have o'er my pathway roll'd, 

And dull'd my shatter'd hopes, with selfish rust ; 

Though other ties have risen since the day, 

The wild, wild day, when that fond form departed ; 

Still, still my dreams will wing their drooping way 
To her lqpt image, — sad and broken-hearted. 
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Could that lov'd spirit, with its power of old, 

Delve in the tumult of my aching brain, 
Then would a store of greenling hours unfold, 

And bygone pleasures seem to live again. 

How plain I see on memory's mirror rise 

That look that sway'd me in one kindly glance, 
The tender goodness of those dark brown eyes, 

And each mild beauty of her countenance ; 
Those gentle fingers seem again to toy 

Among my childlike ringlets, while another 
Soft whisper fills my bounding heart with joy— 

And yet mine eyes are blind with scalding tears, dear 
mother ! 



THE CONFIRMED VALETUDINARIAN. 



BY 8IR E. BULWER LYTTON. 



Certainly there is truth in the French saying, that 
there is no ill without something of good. What state 
more pitiable to the eye of a man of robust health than 
that of the Confirmed Valetudinarian ? Indeed, there is 
no one who has a more profound pity for himself than your 
Valetudinarian ; and yet he enjoys two of the most essen- 
tial requisites for a happy life ; — he is never without an 
object of interest, and he is perpetually in pursuit of 
hope. 

Our friend Sir George Malsain is a notable case in 
point ; young, well born, rich, not ill-educated, and with 
some ability, they who knew him formerly, in what were 
called his " gay days," were accustomed to call him " lucky 
dog," and " enviable fellow." How shallow is the judg- 
ment of mortals ! Never was a poor man so bored — noth- 
ing interested him. His constitution seemed so formed 
for longevity, and his condition so free from care, that he 
was likely to have a long time before him : — it is impossi- 
ble to say how long that time seemed to him. Fortu- 
nately, from some accidental cause or other, he woke one 
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morning and found himself ill ; and, whether it was the 
fault of the doctor or himself I cannot pretend to say, 
but he never got well again. His ailments became 
chronic ; he fell into a poor way. From that time life has 
assumed to him a new aspect. Always occupied with him- 
self, he is • never bored. He may be sick, sad, suffering, 
but he has found his object in existence — he lives to be 
cured. His mind is folly occupied; his fancy eternally 
on the wing. Formerly he had travelled much, but with- 
out any pleasure in movement ; he might as well have 
stayed at home. Now, when he travels, it is for an end ; 
it is delightful to witness the cheerful alertness with which 
he sets about it. He is going down the Rhine ; — for its 
scenery ? Pshaw ! he never cared a button about scenery ; 
but he has great hope of the waters of Kreuznach. He is 
going into Egypt; — to see the Pyramids? Stuff! the 
climate on the Nile is so good for the mucous membrane ! 
Set him down at the dullest of dull places, and he him- 
self is never dull. The duller the place the better ; — his 
physician has the more time to attend to him. When 
you meet him he smiles on you, and says, poor fellow, 
" The doctor assures me that in two years I shall be quite 
set up.' 7 He has said the same thing the last twenty 
years, and will say it the day before his death ! 

What a variety of resources opens on the man in 
search of his cure ! Modern science is so alluring to the 
invalid ! My old schoolfellow, Dick Dundrill, was the 
most ignorant of young men when he entered the world. 
Except the " Caesar" and " Eutropius" that he dogs'-eared 
at school, it is questionable if he had ever opened a book. 
But what talents lay dormant in that uncomprehended 
mind ! what power of industry ! what acumen in research ! 
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what quickness in combination ! what energy in the pur- 
suit of truth ! All, I say, lay dormant, until he was seized 
with a mysterious affection of the liver. The ordinary 
course of medicine did him no good ; nay, all the doctors 
differed as to the cause and nature of the complaint. Dick 
Dundrill resolved to take his own case in hand. He read 
for it — he studied for it ; he visited the remote ends of 
the civilized world, for the sake of that afflicted liver. He 
has learned by heart all that has ever been written upon 
the human liver. He has consulted, argued with, puzzled 
and triumphed over, the first medical authorities of Europe. 
He has walked the hospitals, and made himself a profound 
anatomist. He has toiled in laboratories, and mastered 
the secrets of chemistry. He has conferred with the dis- 
ciples of Hahnemann, from the Kremlin to the Regent's 
Park ; and knows all the pi % os and cons of homoeopathy. 
He has spent a year at Graefenberg with Priesnitz ; and 
no man will give you so sound an advice upon the proper- 
ties of the water-cure. All the mineral baths that exist 
are familiar to him ; — so are all climates, from Norway to 
Madeira. A better informed, or more accomplished intel- 
lect, you will rarely meet with. True, he has done no 
good to the liver, — but what good the liver has done to 
him ! 

He who has robust health cannot be said to enjoy his 
personal liberty. Your healthy man has so many claims 
upon his time and attention — a profession to follow up — 
or his estate to manage — or his household to regulate — or, 
at the best, a round of visits and engagements which do 
not permit him a day to himself. But once enter into 
confirmed ill health, and you are emancipated from the 
tiresome obligations of existence ; you become a separate 
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entity, an independent monad ; no longer conglomerated 
with the other atoms of the world. 

What a busy, anxious, fidgety creature Ned Worrell 
was ! That iron frame supported all the business of all 
society ! Every man who wanted any thing done, asked 
Ned Worrel to do it. And do it Ned Worrell did ! You 
remember how feelingly he was wont to sigh, — " Upon my 
life, I'm a perfect slave." But now Ned Worrell has 
snapped his chain ; obstinate dyspepsia, and a prolonged 
nervous debility, have delivered him from the carks and 
cares of less privileged mortals. Not Ariel under the 
bough is more exempt from humanity than Edward Wor- 
rell. He is enjoined to be kept in a state of perfect repose, 
free from agitation, and hermetically shut out from grief. 
His wife pays his bills, and he is only permitted to see his 
banker's accounts when the balance in his favor is mope 
than usually cheerful. His eldest daughter, an intelligent 
young lady, reads his letters, and only presents to him those 
which are calculated to make a pleasing impression. Call 
now on your old friend, on a question of life and death, to 
ask his advice, or request his interference — you may as 
well call on King Cheops under the Great Pyramid. The 
whole house-guard of tender females block the way. 

" Mr. Worrell is not to be disturbed on any matter of 
business whatever." 

" But, my dear ma'am, he is trustee to my marriage 
settlement ; his signature is necessaiy to a transfer of my 
wife's fortune from those cursed railway shares. To-morrow 
they will be down at zero. We shall be ruined !" 

" Mr. Worrell is in a sad, nervous way, and can't be 
disturbed, sir." And the door is shut in your face ! 

It was after some such occurrence that I took into 
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earnest consideration a certain sentiment of Plato's, which 
I own I had till then considered very inhuman ; for that 
philosopher is far from being the tender and sensitive 
gentleman generally believed in by lovers and young ladies. 
Plato, in Mb " Republic," blames Herodicus (one of the 
teachers of that great doctor, Hippocrates) for showing to 
delicate, sickly persons, the means whereby to prolong 
their valetudinary existence, as Herodicus himself (nat- 
urally a very rickety fellow) had contrived to do. Plato 
accuses this physician of having thereby inflicted a malig- 
nant and wanton injury on these poor persons ;— nay, 
not only an injury on them, but on all society. u For," 
argues this stern, broad-shouldered Athenian, "how can 
people be virtuous who are always thinking of their own 
infirmities ?" And therefore he opines, that if a sickly 
person cannot wholly recover health and become robust, 
the sooner he dies the better for himself and others ! The 
wretch, too, might be base enough to marry, and have 
children as ailing as their father, and so injure, inpeiypetow, 
the whole human race. Away with him ! 

But, upon cool and dispassionate reflection, it seemed 
to me, angry as I was with Ned Worrell, that Plato 
stretched the point a little too far ; and certainly, in the 
present state of civilization, so sweeping a condemnation 
of the sickly would go far towards depopulating Europe. 
Celsus, for instance, classes amongst the delicate or sickly 
the greater part of the inhabitants of towns, and nearly 
all literary folks (omnesqtie pene cvpidi literamm). And 
if we thus made away with the denizens of the towns, it 
would be attended with a great many inconveniences as 
to shopping, <fec, be decidedly injurious to house property, 
and might grejtly affect the state of the funds ; while, 
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without literary folks, we should be very dull in our healthy 
country-seats, deprived of newspapers, novels, and " The 
Keepsake." Wherefore, on the whole, I think Herodicus 
was right ; and that sickly persons should not only he 
permitted but encouraged to live as long as they can. 

That proposition granted, if in this attempt to show 
that your Confirmed Valetudinarian is not so utterly miser- 
able as he is held to be by those who throw physic to the 
dogs,-and that in some point* he may be a decided gainer 
by his physical snfferings,-I have not wholly failed,- 
then I say, with the ingenious Author who devoted twenty 
years to a work 4 On the Note of the Nightingale,' — " I 
have not lived in vain !" 



STANZAS. 



BT ALFRED TXNNTSON. 



Come not, when I am dead, 

To drop thy foolish tears upon my grave, 
To trample round my fallen head, 

And vex the unhappy dust thou wouldst not save. 
There let the wind sweep, and the plover cry ; 
But go thou by. 

Child, if it were thine error or thy crime 

I care no longer, being all unblest ; 
Wed whom thou wilt ; but I am sick of time, 

And I desire to rest. 
Pass on, weak heart, and leave me where I lie. 

Go by — go by ! 
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" What doth it here at such an hour V 
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Love taketh many colors, and weareth m$n.y shapes. 
As from the hidden heart within its lighted life escapes ; 
Stern circumstance is round it, till wbat-ii* Heaven had 

birth '." . 

Seems but an added misery, to this our weary eartlL 

There were two that loved each other, they wefe but chil- 
dren then, 

Companions in the wild wood, and comrades in the glen ; 

The beautiful was round them, and feeling took its tone 

From the face of lovely Nature, by whose side it had 

grown. 

Within an ancient castle their childhood had been past, 
Around whose Gothic turrets like a spirit moan'd the blast, 
With a voice of many ages, for that castle stood on high 
When the banner of the red cross flung its sunset o'er the 

Wye. 
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-The birch copse and the wild flow.er, the battlements 

above, 
The forest's summer darkness, gave its coloring to love ; 
And the poetry indwelling, nay, that is the heart of youth, 
Was developed in such elements to a. diviner truth. 

But the boy springs up to manhood, the girl to woman 

grows, 
So the sapling gives the oak-tree, the bud becomes the 

rose ; 
Alas ! for childhood, leaving its fairy land behind — 
The green grass dies with summer, so fares it with the 

mind. 

The world was now before them, they enter'd in its coil, 
Like the serpent's rainbow circles, and with as deadly 

spoil; 
He wedded with another, I know not of his bride, 
I only speak of her who grew in girlhood at his side. 

Her hair was glistening blackness, a sort of golden gloom, 
like sunshine on the raven's wing, a softness and a bloom ; 
Dark, like the nightfall, on her cheek the dusky eyelash 

lay, 

But the sweet eyes beneath were blue as April or as day. 

Her cheek was pale as moonlight, that melancholy light, 
When the moon is at her palest, grown weary of the 

night ; 
Pale, sad, and onward looking, as if the future threw 
The shadow of the coming hours it felt before it knew. 
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My God! the utter wretchedness that waiteth on the 

heart, 
That nurses an unconscious hope, to see that hope depart ; 
That owns not to itself it loves, until that love is known, 
By feeling in the wide, wide world so utterly alone. 

No face seem'd pleasant to her sight, one image linger'd 

there, 
The echo of one only voice was on the haunted air. 
Speak not of other sorrow, life knoweth not such pain 
As that within the stricken heart, which loves, and loves 

in vain. 

Yet she, too, at the altar gave up her wan cold hand, 
That shuddered as they circle it with an unwelcome band ; 
Ah ! crime and misery both, the heart — on such a die to 

set, 
The veriest mockery of love is striving to forget. 

She stands before her mirror, it is her wedding day, 
But she hath flung aside in haste her desolate array ; 
Down on the ground her bridal wreath is dash'd in bitter 

scorn — 
That hour's impassion'd agony, alas ! it must be borne. 

And long years are before her, long, weary, wasting years ; 
Though tears grow heavy on the lash, she must suppress 

those tears ; 
The past must be forgotten, and 'tis the past that gives 
The truest and the loveliest light in which the future lives. 
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Such is a common history, in this our social state, 
Where destiny and nature contend in woman's fate ; 
To waste her best affections, to pine, to be forgot, 
To droop beneath an outward smile — such is a woman's 

lot. 



THE MENDICANT OF ASHTON. 

FACT. NOT FICTION. 

BY ELIZA WALKER. 

Tiie circumstances I am about to narrate occurred 
towards the close of tlie last century, and there are yet 
living those who have conversed with the hero of my brief 
but true tale, the names in which alone are fictitious. 

It was late in autumn, and the coming winter already 
heralded his approach by signs and symbols of unusual 
severity. The roads and pathways were white and crisp 
with frost, and a bleak fierce wind swept from the trees, 
which trembled beneath the blast, the few lingering leaves 
of summer's prodigal and verdant foliage. Night had 
passed, and the gray dawn was breaking. For the sons 
and daughters of humanity another day had commenced ; 
fraught to some with the boon of radiant exulting hap- 
piness, bringing to others only doom, despair, and desola- 
tion. Crouched beneath the shadow — it could scarcely be 
called shelter — of a hedge, in a green lane leading out of 
the main road to Ashton, in shire, lay the form of a 
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young man in the prime of earliest manhood. But who- 
ever looked on the ashy, sunken cheek, the meagre, feeble 
limbs of the poor mendicant, would see at once that the 
usual accessories of youth — vigor, strength, and activity, 
were wanting to him. Had health been his portion, the 
lavish gifts which nature had bestowed on him would have 
challenged from all admiration and comment. As it was, 
the large dim eye, heavy with the clouds of recent sick- 
ness — the damp, tangled mass of luxuriant brown hair — 
the exceeding thinness of a form towering in height above 
the ordinary limit, only made the homeless wayfarer a more 
conspicuous object — for pity, I would fain have written. 
But with the pitiless only as yet had he come in contact. 

Henry Porter (the mendicant) was the last surviving 
child of peasant parents, whose existence had never known 
one day's interval or remission against the bitter warfare 
with penury and want. " Work — work — work," to use 
the words of poor Hood's exquisite song, was their lot, 
from sunrise to sunset. But though ceaseless labors and 
wearisome toil sufficed to ward off actual starvation, it 
was impossible, from the scanty wages they received, to 
save aught to accumulate as a little fund to fall back on, 
when the strength of the sinew should fail, and the hand, 
though willing to work, be powerless and weak. That 
period, to both, came long before they had reached the 
4i three score years and ten" allotted to man. Sickness, 
brought on by insufficient food and perpetual care, struck 
down husband and wife on the same day. With constitu- 
tions enfeebled by lengthened privation, and without that 
clinging tenacity to, and strong innate principle of life, 
which is in some so mighty that it seems almost as if it 
could be dominant over every disease, Porter and his wife 
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scarcely resisted, nay, almost courted, the dark advances 
of death. To sleep in peace, beneath the green grass of 
their beautiful village churchyard, seemed a blessed alter- 
native to those from whose life all of sweetness and relish 
had been pressed out by the ever-felt and crushing weight 
of poverty. They died ; and the pauper's grave and the 
pauper's funeral were doled out to them. 

But though no costly cavalcade of hired mourners fol- 
lowed them to their last humble resting-place, one sincere 
and grieving heart was there— their son— the only child 
who had been spared to them ; and anguish as intense as 
ever convulsed the heart — tears as scorching as ever stain- 
ed manhood's cheek — were the poor orphan boy's portion, 
when the tomb closed over all he loved on earth, and he 
felt that he stood in the world alone. But the measure 
of his cup of sorrow was not yet full. The fever, which 
had consigned his parents to the grave, manifested itself 
in- him a few days after their interment. He was convey- 
ed to the infirmary, and lay for several weeks hovering 
between this world and the next. 

But the day of danger passed, and that for his dis- 
charge, he was told, had arrived. Whither was he to go ? 
The situation he had held prior to his illness (that of 
farm-servant) was already filled up, and vainly did he seek 
employment elsewhere. His attenuated frame was barrier 
enough to success with all he applied to. Thus passed 
day after day, week after week, in helpless, profitless idle- 
ness. Every article he possessed had been parted with to 
sustain existence, and the hour came when " to beg he was 
not ashamed." Much has been lately written — in the best 
spirit, doubtless — to warn the credulously benevolent 
against the imposition to which they are liable in indis- 
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criminate'alms-giving. That much fraud has been practised, 
cannot be doubted : but better — a thousand-fold better — 
is it to be the oft-repeated victim of deception, than once 
to have turned a deaf ear to the cry of honest, suffering 
indigence ; goading the poor suppliant, it may be, by that 
very refusal, to his first initiation in crime. Who shall 
calculate what have been the consequences — the sin and 
the sorrow — of closing the hand and the heart againgt the 
earnest appeal of real want ? What solace will it yield 
to the dying, who know that in a few hours they shall 
stand before their Maker, to "give an account of their 
stewardship," that in the days of lusty life they had pos- 
sessed the fortitude to withstand the widow's and orphan's 
piteous cry for help ; steeling themselves with the excuse 
that they lacked opportunity of testing the validity 
of the statement and the exigency of the distress ? How 
gladly would they now surrender half their store of " sil- 
ver and gold" to purchase that orphan's prayer, that 
widow's blessing ! Turn aside, if ye will, from the de- 
tected and branded impostor ; but risk not the chance, 
by the exercise of a too cautious and limited benefi- 
cence, of being accessory, however remotely, to the first 
downward step in vice of the weak, the desperate, and the 
tempted. 

In the time when Henry Porter lived, poverty was 
visited with even severer chastisement than belongs to these 
our days. The march of benevolence has kept pace with 
that of science, intelligence, and civilization. Thanks to the 
noble band of philanthropists who have advocated the 
cause of the lowly and needy, to " vindicate the ways of 
God to man !" And all honor be to those endowed with 
the priceless wealth of genius, that they have used the 
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glorious gift to make the land ring through its length and 
breadth with the cry and claims of the poor. 

From village to village Henry Porter dragged himself 
to seek for food. From all he was ignominiously spurned ; 
at one even threatened with the lash, if he lingered longer 
in its precincts. At last, worn out in body and mind, the 
poor youth (for he was only nineteen) sank in despair and 
exhaustion beneath the hedge where we first introduced 
him to our readers. He had slept for some hours ; but the 
chilliness of the morning air aroused him. He stretched his 
almost paralyzed limbs, and turned into the road leading 
to Ashton. Remembering how he had been treated by 

the merciless officials at , he shuddered lest he should 

encounter the same reception at Ashton. He reached it — 
and with it the turning-point in his destiny. 

The good Samaritan — who once, at least, in the life of 
almost every man, crosses his path — was at hand. Mr. 
Mecham, the overseer of the place, unlike too many of such 
functionaries, was a man teeming with humanity. The 
broken voice, the haggard look of the poor, homeless out- 
cast, instantly arrested all his sympathies. He was fed, 
clothed, sheltered, and when renewed health enabled him 
to work, received into the house of Mr. Mecham, who was 
a widower, and carried on the joint business of grocer and 
draper, to assist in cleaning the shop, carry out par- 
cels, &c. 

It is not necessary to trace how, step by step, by his 
industry, diligence, and general good conduct, the be- 
friended youth rose in the estimation and confidence of 
his employer, until, at the end of five years, we find him 
no longer the " messenger," but promoted to the dignity 
of confidential clerk to Mr. Mecham. At this time, by the 
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death of a relative in India, Mr. Mecham became possessed 
of a large accession of fortune, and removed with his estab- 
lishment to London, where he embarked in extensive mer- 
cantile pursuits. Success crowned his efforts ; he was a 
prosperous and a happy because a good man. His faith 
in and kindness to his clerk. Henry Porter, increased rather 
ft- dimmed, md the gratitudTof the ^outh ™ earnest 
and sincere. An opportunity of evincing it occurred a few 
months after their removal to London. 

Mr. Mecham's family residence was at Muswell Hill, 
where Henry Porter was an oft-invited guest. It chanced 
one day that Harriet, the only and beloved child of Mr. 
Mecham, a little girl of twelve years of age, while sliding 
during a severe frost on the ornamental water in the grounds, 
was carried out in her diversion to a place where the ice, 
being too thin even for her fragile weight, gave way, and 
she was precipitated into the water. Henry Porter, who 
was walking a little distance from the spot, rushed to her 
assistance : to plunge into the water, even at the risk of 
his own life, was the impulse and act of a moment. He 
succeeded in dragging her out alive, it is true ; but the 
effects of the accident, operating on a naturally feeble 
constitution, brought on a severe illness, which in a few 
months proved fatal. The doting father did not long 
survive the loss of his idol. But ere he died, in remem- 
brance of Henry Porter's act of courage in her behalf, he 
bequeathed to him the whole of his vast property. 

And now we find the homeless mendicant transformed 
into the opulent merchant. But the undimmed, unabated 
success, of a life which was prosperous to its close, never 
made him forgetful, either of the " Giver of all good," the 
depths of poverty from whence he had been rescued, or 
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of a fond and grateful recollection of the place where his 
sorrows were befriended, his wants relieved. In the vigor 
of manhood, in the full flush of his brilliant career, he vis- 
ited Ashton. frWhat a host of remembrances thronged 
to his mind, as he looked on the spot where he had lain 
him down, as he thought, to perish ! Ever after he paid 
a yearly visit to the town named, giving largely to all its 
charitable institutions ; and when age and infirmity came 
to warn him that the hour of his departure was at hand, 
he realized the whole of his large possessions, invested 
a portion in the purchase of a life annuity for himself 
(he had never married), and made over the whole of 
the residue, in trust, to the parish of Ashton, for the erec- 
tion and endowment of a school and alms-houses ; a special 
sum being set apart to afford shelter and temporary relief 
to any casual pauper who might hereafter visit the place 
in forlomness and destitution, as he had once done. His 
charities exist, and are in full operation to this day ; while 
the name of their benevolent founder is held in Jove and 
reverence by all in the vicinity. 



THE MOTHER'S LAST SONG. 



BY BA&RT CORNWALL. 



Sleep ! — The ghostly winds are blowing : 
No moon's abroad ; no star is glowing : 
The river is deep, and the tide is flowing 
To the land where you and I are going ! 

We are going afar, 

Beyond moon or star, 

To the land where the sinless angels are ! 

I lost my heart to your heartless sire ; 
(Twas melted away by his looks of fire ;) 
Forgot my God, and my father's ire, 
All for the sake of a man's desire : — 

But now we'll go 

Where the waters flow, 

And make us a bed where none shall know. 

The world is cruel ; the world's untrue : 
Our foes are many; our friends are few: 
No work, no bread, however we sue ! 
What is there left for us to do — 

But fly— fly, 

From the cruel sky, 

And hide in the deepest deeps — and die ! 



THE PEARL OF BYZANTIUM. 

AN HISTORICAL TALK 

BT NICHOLAS MIOHELL, 

AtmiOJl OF M TM* TftADUCSD," u MVUt* Of MANY LAKHS," SIC. 

The Ottoman Turks had not yet shouted, " God is 
great !" on the shores of the Thracian Bosphorus, where 
the city of Constantine mirrors its beauty on the blue 
waters of the Golden Horn ; more — Othman and his war- 
rior shepherds of Bithynia were yet to be ; the Prophet of 
Mecca was even unborn ; for it was the year of our Lord 
395. Constantinople was scarcely a century old, and its 
churches and numerous palaces looked fresh and pure in 
that lucid atmosphere. The walls had not yet been bat- 
tered by the Vandals, Persians, and Saracens, and rose, 
crowned with towers, in majestic strength ; trade had not 
begun to decline ; from the Euxine to the Hellespont the 
ships of the Greek merchant dotted the winding waters ; 
pleasure, too, had not given place to fear, want, and blood- 
shed ; the circus and theatre daily entertained the viva- 
cious inhabitants ; the chariot of the patrician dashed along 
the romantic shores of the Propontis, and the gilded barge 
might have been seen constantly crossing to the Asiatic 
side, freighted with pleasure-parties, who announced their 
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intent and expressed their happiness by a display of silken 
streamers, and the sounding of musical instruments. 

Theodosius was dead, and his son Arcadius, a youth of 
eighteen, now swayed the destinies of the Eastern Empire. 
The reign of Arcadius was not fertile in events ; and the 
incident we are about to relate has been recorded by the 
chroniclers of the period, and forms a little episode in his 
brief history. 

The young monarch had retired to a private room of 
the royal palace. With a flushed brow and an angry eye 
he was walking to and fro, and every now and then he 
would stop at the half-opened window, which commanded 
a view of the sea of Marmora and the Asiatic shore ; yet 
it appeared evident that his design was not to scan the 
beautiful prospect, but merely in the sea-breeze to cool his 
burning temples, and, by pausing, to think more collected- 
ly, and gain firmness. 

" My prince," said a man, in a low voice, standing near 
the door of the apartment, " let this matter be settled ; 
hesitate no longer; affix your seal to the proclamation 
that the nuptials are to be celebrated on the day I name. 
Marry her, my prince, forthwith ; suffer ntf doubt to dis- 
turb your mind ; you will be happy with my child." 

Such a speech from a subject may require explanation. 
The man was the Emperor's counsellor, or first minister, 
being styled Prefect of the East. The character of this 
person, whose name was Rufinus, has been drawn in black 
colors by Claudian. Sufficiently arrogant in the reign of 
Theodosius, his conduct was overbearing and atrocious in 
that of his son, and he treated the young Emperor rather 
as his pupil and servant than his lawful sovereign. Arca- 
dius wanted firmness and hardihood to oppose the rebel- 
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lions and aspiring prefect ; he struggled in a net and could 
not extricate himself. On the present occasion, however, 
he dared to exhibit some independence of will, for he was 
determined not to be forced into marriage against his in- 
clination. This marriage, he well knew, Rufinus promoted, 
not from any regard to his monarch's happiness, but merely 
to advance his own ambitious views, for the lady proposed 
as the future Empress of the East was his own daughter. 

" I tell you," said Arcadius, turning from the window, 
" my resolution is taken ; I am too young. I cannot," he 
stammered, " I will not marry yet." 

A frown gathered on the brow of the Emperor's coun- 
sellor. 

"But it is my — the nation's wish, that you should 
marry ; delays, my prince, are ever fraught with disasters 
and disappointments. Come, you do dishonor to the char- 
acter of a lover, who should not be anxious to put off, but 
to hasten the approach of the marriage-hour. Why, my 
prince, your gallantry is at stake," added Rufinus, with an 
awkward attempt at facetiousness. 

" I will not marry !" said Arcadius, with greater deci- 
sion in his maimer. 

" Then, to be plain with you, I declare at once that 
you shall be guided by my counsel ; ay, by my will. The 
nuptials shall be consummated in a week from this time." 

" Do not proceed too far : I wear a crown ! " 

A contemptuous smile was visible on the face of the 
bold prefect. 

" Yes, I grant thou dost wear a crown ; but who has 
power to uncrown thee ? — The army. And whose influ- 
ence sways that army ? Mine ; I tell thee, mine ! Mon- 
arch of the East, beware ! " 
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" Presumptuous man, leave me ! You dared not have 
spoken thus to my father ; but he is in heaven. Go ! I 
would be alone." 

" I obey ; but ponder on my words : — Marry my child, 
and a brilliant reign and happiness shall be yours — refuse, 
and look to your throne ! The army — the army is the 
real head of this country, as it is the disposer of the crown 
you wear." 

The prefect quitted the room, and Arcadius, for a few 
minutes, stood motionless as a statue. He knew the 
man's power, and that the position he himself held de- 
pended in a great measure on the good will of the army ; 
for at Constantinople, as well as at Rome, demoralization 
and corruption had commenced in the ranks of the mili- 
tary. The heart of the young monarch sank within him, 
and his features expressed a perplexity and a misery be- 
yond the power of utterance. 

" I hate her," he whispered ; " loathe her from my 
soul : yet, as strong as my feelings of aversion are for the 
daughter of this Rufinus, so strong is my love for the obscure 
and unfriended one. To thee, Eudoxia, I turn — my pearl, 
the bright star of my destiny ! I cannot — I cannot live 
without thee !" 



He went down over the hills of Thrace, the mellow, 
rounded sun, shorn of his day-brilliancy, like an immense 
ball of amber : the cupolas of the churches, and the marble- 
fronted palaces erected on the seven hills, glowed with 
tints of softened gold, corresponding to the woody tops of 
the Thracian mountains which rose in the back-ground, 
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though far away. The Bosphorus could be traced between 
its winding and flowery shores nearly to the spot where it 
joins the Euxine, and, dyed with the soft, rich light, it 
resembled an immense serpent sleeping in some luxuriant 
garden covered with rose-leaves. Countless vessels lay at 
rest in the Golden Horn, the shadows of their tall masts 
being cast eastwards. The mountains on the Asiatic shore 
were gradually assuming a dusky hue ; and in the Christian 
convents which had succeeded to the Pagan temples, in 
the little town of Chrysopolis (the modern Scutari), the 
bells were ringing, summoning the monks to their evening 
devotions. Far to the south the eye rested on the broad 
expanse of the sea of Marmora, where, unobstructed, the 
purple light lay in long lines on the heaving waters, like 
radiant paths for the Nereids and viewless spirits of ocean 
to glide along, as, warned by coming evening, they might 
feel disposed to retire to their coral caverns on the shore. 
The green islets were faintly discovered, like emeralds, 
surrounded by topazes ; but the Hellespont, with its ruined 
temples lining the coast, and the plains of Troy, were just 
beyond the power of vision to reach. Fancy only hovered 
there ; and the soul, beguiled by the traditions and the 
immortal memories which haunt those classic regions, 
seemed to fly away and lose herself in dreams of departed 
time. 

" See Naples and die !" says the Italian ; but the bay 
made sublime by flaming Vesuvius, and beautiful by soft 
Parthenope, must yield in the romantic, picturesque, and 
luxurious, to the waters and shores which were then owned 
by the Greek, and are now ill-appreciated and trampled 
on by the worshippers of the Prophet of Mecca. 

At the date of our narrative a small house stood on an 
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eminence within the city walls, not far from the spot where 
the huge mass of buildings, the Turkish seraglio, is now 
situated. It overlooked the prospect which we have been 
attempting to describe. Here lived Bauto, a Frankish 
soldier, who had fought in the service of the late Emperor ; 
some chroniclers speak of his death as having happened a 
short time prior to this period, but others state that he 
was living when his beautiful daughter captivated the 
Emperor of the East, and the latter account, in the exercise 
of our office, we consider ourselves at liberty to follow. 

Eudoxia was the name of the maiden alluded to ; she 
has been described as surpassingly lovely, and, sooth to 
say, she merited the name bestowed upon her — " the Pearl 
of Byzantium." Of Frankish origin, and born beyond the 
Alps, the style of her beauty was of a more quiet, pure, 
and delicate description than that which ordinarily charac- 
terized the Greek or Roman lady ; her complexion was 
dazzlingly fair, and her eyes of hazel had a softened bril- 
liancy not frequently possessed by the black or azure ; her 
abundant, rich brown hair, wad gathered behind her head, 
being confined by a coif of gold network ; her features, 
without being insipid, were classically regular, having that 
expression of gentleness associated with depth of feeling 
which, often beyond the expression of the higher qualities 
of mind, wins the heart. 

Eudoxia had been sitting at her window looking at the 
magnificent picture spread beneath her, and as the hues 
from the setting sun faded gradually from the landscape 
and the bosom of the waters, her own cheek, as if by 
sympathy, grew pale. A step approached, and her father 
stood beside her. 

" I have news to tell thee, child, and which thou must 
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hear sooner or later. So, you do not heed me ? Well, I 
thought news always delightful to a woman's ear." 

Eudoxia smiled faintly, but did not speak. 

" I have to tell thee something about our young Em- 
peror." 

The girl started, and her face suddenly became ani- 
mated. 

" Poor child, I pi£y thee — I can feel for thee. I am not 
much of a philosopher myself, but it behooves thee at least 
to be one now. Thou hast been harboring a phantom in 
thy love for this Arcadius, and now it must vanish into 
air. But, up ! cheer thee, my child ! — I know thou art 
not ambitious to be called a queen ; conquer this weakness ; 
the world contains other worthy men, capable of making 
a woman ^happy." 

" But no other for me ! — no other for me !" said Eu- 
doxia, fervently. " Yet tell me your news — let me know 
the worst." 

" Rufinus has prevailed — the proclamation is made — 
the nuptials of his daughter and the Emperor are appointed 
to take place in a few days." 

Eudoxia offered no remark, but turned slowly from her 
father as though she would conceal her emotion. As she 
stooped in her seat, her head drooped lower and lower, 
yet no burst of tears or wild paroxysm of sorrow announced 
what her ardent and loving nature felt ; womanly pride 
and instinctive bashfulness would veil her misery. Yet it 
was written too legibly on her pale cheek and painfully 
contracted brow ; and as the father perceived how strong 
the ill-starred affection of his child must be, his heart bled 
within him. But the veteran glanced quickly around, for 
he heard a step enter the room. The intruder was wrapped 
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in a mantle commonly worn by men of the patrician order, 
and when he removed it his appearance was only that of 
an officer about the court. He was a handsome young man, 
slightly made, and had a dignified, though not a very com- 
manding air. 

"This honor, Emperor, is unexpected," said the old 
centurion, bending one knee in token of fealty. " After 
the announcement made in Constantinople that the Em- 
peror would shortly take to himself a queen, I did not 
imagine my poor roof would attract him again." 

" Nay, Bauto, it has greater attractions than ever." 

" I do not understand, my prince." 

"In plain words, then, as thou art a plain, honest 
soldier, I assure thee my affection for Eudoxia grows with 
my years, and gains strength every time I behold her." 

" Nay, forgive thy servant, but this cannot be. I will 
fight for thee as I fought for thy royal father, but I cannot 
tarnish my name ; for my daughter's reputation is my own. 
Thou art lawfully to wed another ; thou canst not then 
love my child. Monarch ! dismiss us from thy favor — take 
our lives : but, oh, leave us our honor !" 

Arcadius could enter into the feelings of the upright 
soldier, and appreciate the jealousy with which he would 
guard an unblemished name. 

" I will not injure a hair of thy head, noble, brave old 
man ! I will never be the means of casting one shade of 
ill or disgrace on thee or thine. Thy honor shall be as 
sacred to me as my own." 

"Thou dost speak well. Now, indeed, art thou a 
worthy successor of Theodosius, the great and good — the 
father of his people." 

" Bear with me, then, Bauto ; make allowances for the 
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perplexing situation in which I am placed. State affairs 
and the intrigues of the powerful urge me to contract an 
alliance — to you I scruple not to avow it — an alliance 
most repugnant to. me. I may give my hand to another, 
but my hopes remain beneath your roof — my heart is 
Eudoxia's." 

" I must feel flattered by this preference for my child," 
said the veteran ; " but the world is slow in making ex- 
cuses, and ready in passing its censures. The advice I 
would humbly proffer — nay, the prayer I would put up, 
is — that you calmly and quietly take leave of Eudoxia ; 
that neither of you hold communication again with each 
other ; and that the past be entirely forgotten." 

The girl looked at the window, as if intently survey- 
ing the prospect without; shades were gathering slowly 
over the Bosphorus, and the moon was just lifting its 
round yellow disk above the Asiatic hills ; the softened 
light fell on her cheek — something sparkled there, but 
she did not know it, until the tear, becoming too heavy, 
rolled down and dropped on her hand. Woman's heart 
beat the same a thousand years ago as it beats to-day, 
rising rebellious, and waging war against the mind. The 
soul said to Eudoxia, " Part with thy lover ;" the heart 
cried, " Do not resign him :" so, in that fair bosom, the 
same conflict went on between duty and inclination, as, 
age after age, in a million breasts has. a woke antagonistic 
feelings, and steeped the spirit in misery. 

" You impose on me a hard task," said Arcadius ; u yet 
it may easily, perhaps, be performed by Eudoxia." 

She cast on him as he spoke a reproachful look, yet 
so full of tenderness that he felt he did wrong to her af- 
fection. 
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" Nay, I will believe, I will cling to the hope, that you 
are not altogether indifferent to me, and the belief that 
you will think of me sometimes — no, then my anguish 
would be doubly increased Thou villain !" he cried ab- 
ruptly, " thou black plotter, Rufinus ! of what a treasure 
hast thou robbed ine !" 

" Come, Emperor," said the old soldier, u the sooner 
this scene is got through the better it will be for both 
parties. Now, say farewell to each other — there, Eudoxia, 
take leave of the noble and honorable son of my late 
august master. You are divided by circumstances which 
neither of you can control; and remember, henceforth 
you will be strangers — you must not, whatever happen, 
meet again." 

As Arcadius advanced to the maiden, his heart was 
so fall that he was unable to address to her a word. She 
leaned on his shoulder, and hid her face there ; a slight sob, 
a deeper one followed, and then came a flood of tearst 
yet this was only for a moment; the pride of woman 
struggled hard with the soft weakness which is also wo- 
man's dower ; she drew her herself from his embrace, and 
saying faintly one more adieu, hurried into an adjoining 
chamber. The young Emperor, wrapping himself in the 
cloak which had been his disguise, quitted the house, and, 
sunk in deep thought, bent his way to the royal palace. 

The morning fixed for the celebration of the nuptials 
of Arcadius and the daughter of Rufinus had arrived. 
The aspiring and crafty prefect resolved to give to the 
event as much notoriety and splendor as possible. Now 
were his long-cherished dreams of ambition to be realiz- 
ed ; now, indeed, was he to be allied to royalty — to be- 
come the lather of an empress. So completely did he 
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take upon himself the management of the affair, that 
every thing appeared to be ordered by him, from the 
hymeneal procession, from the entertainments to be given 
to the public, even to the jewels and splendid dress to be 
worn by his daughter. Yes, he was obeyed while he was 
hated, and feared while he was secretly ridiculed. 

In the house of the old Frank officer a profound quiet 
prevailed ; the father did all he could to cheer his daugh- 
ter, and reconcile her to the course of events. They were 
in a room which overlooked some of the principal streets 
of the city ; for the house, as we have elsewhere observed, 
was situated on an eminence. The daughter of a relative, 
named Promotus, was present, and the younger girl, full 
of curiosity and vivacity, took her station at the window 
in order to watch the procession, which, it was understood, 
would proceed to the mansion of Rufinus, there to claim 
the bride, and bear her in splendor to the palace of the 
Emperor. The fair watcher from time to time reported 
what she saw to the inmates of the room. Bauto only 
felt anxious for the sake of Eudoxia, since it might have 
been expected that her feelings would be deeply harrow- 
ed by an event depriving her, for ever, of one for whom 
she had conceived such an unfortunate attachment. 

The procession, in which, according to a singular cere- 
mony then observed, were borne aloft the royal diadem, 
robes, and other insignia of the future empress, now ap- 
proached, for the house of the prefect was near that of 
Bauto ; the instruments of music could be distinctly heard ; 
but one image was present to the mind of the disconsolate 
Eudoxia — the image of her fortunate rival ; yet her heart 
harbored no jealousy, no bitterness, against the daughter of 
Kufinus, and she loved Arcadius too sincerely not to wish 
him happiness with his bride. 
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The music sounded nearer; the procession halted a 
moment at the foot of the hill on which Bauto's house 
stood ; strange to say, it did not proceed to the palace of 
the elated prefect, but, probably by mistake, began to as- 
cend the orange-walk leading to the old soldier's habitation. 
Loud sounded the joyous instruments at the door, and pres- 
ently the Grand Chamberlain,* who conducted the pro- 
cession, stepped forward, and respectfully demanded ad- 
mission into the house of the centurion. 

Bauto's first sensation was astonishment ; but, knowing 
the evil mind and baseness of Rufinus, he speedily conclu- 
ded that this visit was intended as an insult to himself and 
daughter. But the good Chamberlain soon convinced him 
of the contrary ; then Bauto suggested that the procession 
had committed a mistake, and ought to have proceeded 
to the north side of the hill, where the palace of Rufinus 
stood : the Chamberlain assured him that they were quite 
right, acting in accordance with the royal command. 

" This is most extraordinary !" exclaimed the old man. 
" Now, Eudoxia, my dear timid child, do not let thy little 
heart flutter so with fe^r ; the Emperor is too good to in- 
tend thee or me any injury. Dost thou come to accuse us 
of any treasonable action, good Chamberlain ? if so, thou 
hast lent thine ear to some most false and wicked story, 
for we are good subjects, and faithful to the Emperor ." 

Smiles covered the benevolent-looking face of the stout 
old Chamberlain. 

" Brave soldier, we accuse thee of nothing ; thou hast 
no enemies save the enemies of our country, and they have 
cause enough to dread and hate thee for thy valor. But 
know, O Bauto ! that our monarch has had a conference 

* The name of this Chamberlain was Eutropius, Vide Gibbon, chap. 
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with the nobles and all the officers of the army now in 
Constantinople, thon alone excepted ; and they have unan- 
imously declared him free to act as he may deem proper, 
with regard to choosing a partner for his throne. I Ci 
been instructed to keep this matter until now a profound 
secret from thee, from the populace, and from Rufinus." 

" Yes, that we might give thee, Bauto, a little innocent 
surprise," said the young Emperor himself, stepping from 
beneath a silken canopy, for, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, he had departed from the usual custom, and joined 
the procession ; " and that we might show thee, too, Rufi- 
nus, that it is scarcely fitting the monarch should be the 
servant of the minister, and that we are not so lacking in 
wit as not for once to foil thee with thy* own weapon — 
deceit : ay, we have deceived thee, man, in permitting thee 
to suppose our hymeneal party was bound for thy house 
— its destination is here. Thou wert arrogant to my fa- 
ther, and thou hast long enough opposed me ; go, not to 
pine in prison, but to hang thy head in disgrace : thou art 
deprived of thy office ; thou art no more the Prefect of 
Constantinople, nor a counsellor to^mr throne ! " 

" Long live the Emperor ! " shouted the people ; and 
the military officers present waved their swords in the air, 
in attestation of approval and delight, for every one hated 
Rufinus. Bauto meantime had sunk on one knee. 

" Rise, soldier of the West ! no humiliation," continued 
Arcadius ; " thy long services, thy fidelity, and abilities, 
entitle thee to something more than the pension of an in- 
valided centurion : be thou henceforth our counsellor in 
place of Rufinus, and stand about our throne. Yet know, 
this post is not given thee as a price for thy daughter ; I 
renounce my claim, my hope, my desire of making her 
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my queen, if she have the slightest scruple or reluctance 
to render me happy. Now, go thou in and consult with 
thy child." 

Need we add that the blushing Eudoxia, " the Pearl 
of Byzantium," soon appeared, led forward by her father ? 
But a veil concealed her features, and hung even to her 
feet. Half fainting, half weeping, yet with a heart palpita- 
ting with joy, she suffered herself to be placed, as was usual 
on these occasions, in the royal litter ; then the hymeneal 
procession moved down the hill, and proceeded towards 
the palace of the Caesars, the musical instruments playing 
doubly sweet, the people waving myrtle branches and scat- 
tering flowers, and the soldiery shouting — " Long life to 
our Emperor Arcadius, and his Empress Eudoxia ! " That 
day and the week following were memorable in the civic 
annals of Constantinople ; there had been no such feasting 
—no such rowing of gilded barges up and down the Bos- 
phorus ; in short, no such general abandonment to happi- 
ness, since the city had stood on her seven hills, the rival 
of Eternal Some. 



THE FORGOTTEN STRAIN. 



BT MISS PARDOS. 



How memory cheats me ! 'tis akin to hope, 

And both are traitors. I would fain recall 

The lay he loved, and so live o'er again 

My heart's first spring ; ere gold, and state, and rank 

Hallowed the half between us ; but in vain 

My fingers wander o'er the sounding keys 

In search of that wild strain, which seemed to breathe 

Of budding flower, soft scents, and whispering leaves; 

Aye, and of more than these ! How can it be 

That it has passed away, while still my hand, 

Obedient to my will, awakens tones 

More ancient to my ears, and this alone 

Resists my halting skill ? I well remember 

The night he breathed it first. I was his muse, 

And well he loved me then ! Did I but smile, 

He answered me in music. Lip and eye 

Were both responsive. — Yes, he loved me then ! 

And I ! — Peace, recreant heart ! The past is nought, 

Save a soft dream ; I dare not dream it more. 

But does the waking pay me for its loss ? 

Is not my life, at best, a brilliant cheat, 

With all its gauds and glories ? Does no void 
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Of soul and spirit pay me back the scorn 

I cast upon his honest love ? Am I, 

The proud and titled bride, indeed content? 

Does not regret linger about the hours, 

When, listening to the music of his tones, 

I knew no better blessing than the joy 

Of feeling I was loved ? In vain I seek 

To cast those memories from me : still they rise 

like spectres, wandering around buried joys 

No future can revive. 

And now the strain 
That floods my heart with melody, comes back 
Vaguely, as fairy-music sweeps along 
The fitful breeze of night ; whispering awhile 
Its old accustomed sound, then dying off 
Into a wild discordance. Tis the type 
And shadow of my fate ! Obscure and sweet, 
How sweet in their pervading innocence ! 
Full of deep peace and pure imaginings 
Were my first years of youth : then not a thought, 
To which the world stood sponsor, came between 
Me and my best affections ; but a change, 
like that which comes across a summer heaven, 
When storms arise to blot its beauty out, 
Tinging the azure vault with vapory clouds, 
Loomed over my young destiny. I grew 
To love the tinsel in which wealth can drape 
Its favored ones, above the simpler garb 
Of modest worth ; the loudly-sounding names 
Of the high-born, above the gentle terms 
Of the heart's language. 'Twas for these I bartered 
My youth, my peace, my hope on earth ! 
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And now the past comes strangely back upon me, 
Linking itself with every thought, and blent 
With every dream of happiness. 

The air, 
Vocal with music, breathes about me here ; 
The melodies of Italy, poured forth 
By her most gifted children, swell and fall 
Within my proud saloons. Yet not to me 
Do they bring magic with them ; to the ear 
Alone they make appeal ; for in my heart — 
like the low murmur of a stealthy stream, 
Heard in a softened whisper, through the rush 
Of tumbling waters — steals and warbles still 
The half-forgotten strain I seek to call 
Back to my tear-dimmed memory. Alas ! 
It comes not at my bidding : desolate 
And empty is the shrine where early love, 
In its bloom and freshness, bent the knee 
To a pure worship, which is mine no more. 
A gaudier temple claims me, built with gold, 
And draped in luxury. I reared the pile, 
And must abide the idol. Do I weep ? 
I dare not ; for what once might well have been 
My pride, were now a foul dishonor, meet 
To pluck me from my proud pre-eminence. 
Yet would I once again recall that strain ; 
But once, and so live over in my thought, 
For one sole hour, those long departed days, 
Which, to my aching fancy, seem like beams 
Of vanished light ; but it eludes me still : 
I cannot win it back-'tis like the past,— 
Gone — and for ever ! 



self-sacrifice. 



A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 



BT ASTHUE 2IOBJLOT. 



Some years ago I was left trustee to the estate of a 
deceased friend. The property was not quite so valuable 
as was imagined, and when the effects were realized, the 
interest on the sum invested was barely sufficient to sup- 
port the wife and family which my friend left behind him. 
Under these circumstances it became my duty to exercise 
more than usual firmness and activity in collecting debts 
due to the estate, and to insist upon very prompt payment. 
In my list of defaulters I noticed the name of a Miss Ar- 
lington, for fifty pounds. As I did not know who she 
was, I wrote to her, and gave her very definite information 
as to the nature of my application and the necessity of 
immediately complying with it. The day after forward- 
ing this formal epistle I was seated in my chambers care- 
lessly glancing at a periodical, when I heard a gentle tap 
at the door. There was something in the knock which 
denoted that it came from a feminine and timid hand. I 
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rose and admitted a lady, who held a letter which looked 
very like one written by myself. 

^ "Miss Arrington, I presume," said I, as I handed my 
visitor to a chair ; " pray be seated." 

" I am that unfortunate individual," she replied; and 
put aside her veil, disclosing features which would have 
been lovely if they had not indicated much mental and 
bodily suffering. Her cheeks were pale and shrunken, 
and her eyes L painfully ffluminaL ; her form had 
that grace and unpretending elegance, and her manner 
that diffidence, which peculiarly belong to a well-bred wo- 
man, but her faded garments and the expression of her 
countenance prepared me for the request which she came 
to make. 

" I wish to beg you, Mr. Norroy, to grant me one 
favor ; to allow me a little more time to pay off this 
dreadful debt, and I think I can make out a strong case 
for your indulgence. Two years ago my dear and only 
brother was placed at the University by a particular 
friend ; this friend has just lost all his property, and the 
allowance he made to my brother has, therefore, been dis- 
continued. If we can only keep Edwin at the University 
one year longer, he will then obtain his degree, and he is 
so very clever that he will probably gain high honors, 
and be made a fellow of his college. We shall be so hap- 
py then, and we will pay you every farthing, — indeed we 
will ! I am now working all day in teaching, and a great 
part of the night in copying manuscripts for publishers ; 
in order to earn enough I am compelled to rise e\*ery . 
morning at five o'clock, and I do not return to my pillow 
till long after midnight— even Sunday is no day of rest 
to me !" The poor creature dropped her head upon her 
bosom and burst into a flood of tears. 
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" My dear girl," said I, " you must think me very hard- 
hearted if you deem it necessary to plead in this earnest 
manner. Make yourself perfectly easy respecting this 
affair, and allow me to strike a bargain with you. I will 
take this debt upon myself if you will consent to make 
Sunday a day of rest and repose ; give yourself, at least, 
one holiday every week. Go home ; be content to earn 
less and study your health more." 

" Oh, sir ! these are the first words of kindness I have 
heard for months !" 

Some time after this interview I received a hurried 
note from my fair young friend, simply entreating me to 
come and see her, as she was dying. I immediately obeyed 
the summons, and hastened to the humble abode of the 
sufferer. She was stretched on a low couch, and evidently 
in the last stage of existence ; several unopened letters, 
which she had not the heart and nerve to touch, were 
beside her ; she gently took my hand and said, — 

" Mr. Norroy, my kindest friend, I have sent for you 
to thank you with my dying breath. I hope my brother 

is " Here a violent cough interrupted the conclusion 

of her remark. 

At this moment I heard a firm step on the creaking 
staircase, and immediately afterwards a fine young fellow 
entered the room, and exclaimed, — 

" My darling sister, I have been so highly successful at 
the University examination. I come to tell you the good 
news and to assure you of the happy termination of all our 
cares and struggles." 

He folded her in his arms, Jbnt she could only feebly 
ejaculate, " My brother, it is too late — too late !" 

Her limbs quivered for a moment, and she fell back 

10 
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lifeless ! Edwin Arrington was just in time to close the 
eyelids of his sister, and wipe the death-dew from her 
lips! 

The scene was too painful for me to witness any longer. 
As I left the room I could not help reflecting upon those 
numberless social tragedies which Convention and Heroism 
jointly cause and conceal. 



STANZAS TO MARY. 



BT MISS A. TARRER. 



Do you remember, Mary, 

Our childhood's happy years ; 
The buoyant laugh that chased away 

Our few and fleeting tears ? 
It was a life of joy unmarked, 

By sorrow or distress, 
The time that I regret, 

Was a time of happiness. 

Do you remember still, the love 

I felt yet feared to tell ; 
Till the words, " I love thee," from thy lips, 

In trembling accents fell ? 
Our bright plans for the future, 

The happy dreams we wove, 
The time that I regret, 

Was a time of hope and love. 
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As I recall those hoars, thine eyes 

Upon the ground are cast ; 
They shun my glance, they fear to say 

u Those happy hoars are past* 
In vain I mourn the banished joys, 

Which nought can e'er restore, 
The time that I regret, 

Is the time that is no more. 



THE MIDLAND OCEAN. 



BT B. DISRAELI, XBQ^ M- P. 



As the beautiM sex are now frequent mariners on those 
celebrated waters, which the ancients styled the Great Sea, 
and which, notwithstanding the vast discoveries of modern 
science, are fast re-assuming, in geographical influence, much 
of their past importance, we may, perhaps, dwell for a 
moment on scenes with which some of our fair pilgrims are 
familiar, and which others of them are about to visit. 

The Mediterranean Sea opens a communication between 
the Atlantic and the finest countries in the world. The 
most valuable ports of Spain, the southern coast of France, 
the double Italian shore, Greece, the Lesser Assia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Mauritania, — these form its memorable limits ; 
rich in natural beauty, in historic associations, in monuments 
of art, and in poetic legend. 

Nor are its islands less important than its continental 
territories. With the exception of our own united kingdoms, 
Sicily is the most considerable European isle. Crete and 
Cyprus rank also in the highest class. We must not forget 
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the Balearic Isles ; nor Sardinia, that confers a crown ; 
Corsica, which sent forth at the end of the last century a 
volition that vanquished the world ; and Elba, in sight of 
the same isle, that received, five-and-twenty years after, 
that same will exhausted, like a spent ball at the end of 
a long fight. But the struggles of modern ages are for- 
gotten amid the Archipelago that marshalled its chieftains 
to beleaguer Troy. The Isles of Greece, gleaming in the 
waves, the seats of gods and muses, touch the eternal sym- 
pathies of man. 

From the Straits of Gibraltar to the coast of Palestine 
is a distance of two thousand three hundred miles, and in 
this expanse the varying breadth of the Mediterranean 
Sea is from three to nine hundred miles. Its usual depth 
is one thousand fathoms ; but where it washes the base of 
lofty mountains, as the Pyrenees and Alps, its profundity 
is much increased. Describing it generally, the Mediter- 
ranean Sea is formed of two basins of unequal size. The 
first terminates at Cape Bon and the Straits of Messina ; 
the second, or inner basin, which is twice the area of the 
first, extends from Sicily and Tunis to the Syrian and 
Egyptian shores, and expands, on the north, into two cele- 
brated waters, the Adriatic and the Grecian Archipelago. 
The Nile and the Danube, the Boristhenes and the Po, the 
Rhone and the Ebro, pour forth their fresh waters into 
this sea, which is nevertheless as saline as the ocean, so vast 
is the influence of the Atlantic stream perpetually pouring 
in through the Straits of Gibraltar. It vanquishes the 
original creators of this inland sea ; the snows of Abyssinia, 
the Alpine glaciers, and the lofty tribute of Atlas and the 
Caucasus. 

A volcanic character pervades these waters. The 
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Grecian Archipelago evidently rose from the ocean like 
Aphrodite. Ten years ago, or more, the writer of this 
page witnessed near Malta a birth of this marvellous 
character. An island suddenly sprang from the ocean, 
and celebrated its nativity by a volcanic eruption. The 
lava continued to increase the dimensions of the territory, 
and after a few months of continual aggrandisement, just 
when one thought it might have formed a kingdom for a 
future Ulysses, it vanished in the night, and may be still 
found, I suppose, at the bottom of the Mediterranean, with 
a beautiful nymph, perhaps, sitting in safety on its extin- 
guished crater. Numerous volcanic isles, indeed, are scat- 
tered over this sea, as the Lipari, for example, and all of 
them connected with those subterranean fires that rise 
from Etna and Vesuvius, and have placed on the shores of 
she Mediterranean the two most celebrated volcanoes in 
the world. 

The climate of the Mediterranean region is, in general, 
very healthy and agreeable, though infested with a wind 
which, blowing in different countries, under different 
names, and modified in its character by various circum- 
stances, still acquires the noxious character, which it 
partially retains, from the same cause — its passage over the 
Desert. Solano in Spain, and Sirocco in Italy ; Kamsin 
in Egypt ; Samiel, or Simoom, in the Syrian or Arabian 
wilderness, — it seemed to me that in all these countries 
I recognized an old acquaintance, perhaps that easterly 
wind that so modified, and comparatively so harmless in 
England, affords us such endless complaints and conversa- 
tion. But feel its demoniac blast in Upper Egypt : Moloch 
breathes over his ftirnace ; the elasticity of the air is sus- 
pended ; lassitude falls upon the frame ; the atmosphere 
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is pervaded with a purple tinge; at the first city at 
which you arrive you hear that the plague has just 
broken out. 

But, with the exception of March and April, Egypt is 
a healthy clime. Notwithstanding the fervor of the at- 
mosphere, there is ever a friendly breeze on the river, 
travelling from the Mountains of the Moon to visit the 
Pyramids. In Syria we find all climates, and at the same 
period. The clime is, indeed, as various as the formation 
of the country. In the plains is often experienced that 
intense heat so fatal to the Crusaders ; yet the snow that 
seldom falls on the level ground, or falls only to vanish^ 
rests upon the heights of Libanus ; and in the higher lands 
it is not difficult at all times to discover the temperature 
you desire. A Syrian spring, when the renovating rains 
have just ceased, realizes Eden ; and on the whole, the air 
of Lebanon doubtless retains somewhat of that quality that 
conferred, in the good old days, patriarchal years. But 
for a residence, easy of access, unrivalled for the purity of 
its air, and rich in every sight and thought that can charm 
and soften life, there is no spot comparable with Attica, 
Amid its olive groves and quarries of white marble, the 
nightingale of Euripides still trills in the clear, balmy 
atmosphere. At all seasons, the magical tint of Autumn 
colors, with its mellow hue, this delicate and pensive 
land. i 

Yet what contrast do the shores of the Midland Ocean 
afford to the classic purity of Greece : all the pomp of the 
Ottomans, all the mysteries of Egypt ; the savage romance 
of Andalusia, the bright invention of feudal Italy ; Jeru- 
salem and Rome, the cradle of all religions, the conqueror 
of all empires ! 
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Beautiful lands ! Waters of translucent light ! To 
behold ye for the first time is an epofch in all lives. Who 
can forget when he first gazed upon a palm-tree — when he 
first watched the gambols of the dolphin that saved 
Arion? 



MINISTERING ANGELS. 

Angeis of light ! bow your. bright wings to earth 

In the still morn, 
Nor in the starry eve, nor deep midnight, 

Leave me forlorn ! 

From each false spirit and unholy power, 

Guard my weak heart ; 
Circle around me in each perilous hour, 

Nor e'er depart ! 

From all ungentle thoughts and bad intents, 

Keep me secure ; 
Teach me hope, patience, and (whate'er befall) 

Still to endure ! 

Leave me not lone to struggle with the world, 

Whilst here I roam ; 
And, at the end, with your bright wings unfurled, 

Oh ! take me home ! 



EVENING. 



BT MISS POWER. 



When life is young, and sorrow but a name, 
And from the heart a fountain welleth up 
Of joyous hopes, bright visions, fairy dreams, 
That mock experience, and take for truth 
The fair mirage that fancy has portrayed ; 
Then is the smiling morn the hour beloved, 
Each dew-drop is a diamond, each bird 
That chirps its feeble note a melodist 
More sweet than orient bulbul, every weed 
A flower that shames the roses of Stamboul. 
Anon comes manhood : 'neath the fervid sun 
Of blazing noon the son of Adam toils 
In the broad fields where stands the heavy corn ; 
The scented hay perfumes the glowing air ; 
Or waving woods, mysterious, cool, and dim, 
Defy bright Phoebus to discover where 
The ring-dove broods, or hind hath hid her fawn. 
E'en as he toils he raiseth up his head, 
Smiles at the smiling sky, and wipes his brow, 
And thanks his God who made the sun to brim? 
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The plenteous harvest from the teeming earth. 
Youth with its hopes fleets by, manhood decays, 
Like as the rosy morn, the glowing noon, 
And then comes holy eve ; — O hour beloved 
By hearts where memoiy hath supplanted hope ! 
Soft hearts which grief, while stinging, poisoned not 
But rather made more gentle, more alive 
To influences such as thine, sweet eve ; 
Repose thou giv'st to all : man turns aside 
From the day's task ; the weary beast that toiled 
Since morning hails the moment that removes 
His galling load ; the cattle, wending slow 
From sunny pastures, seek the well-known pool, 
Whose waters, overhung by ancient trees 
With gnarled roots which fold in close embrace 
The hoary moss-grown rocks, are ever cool, 
And give refreshment as the sky above 
Yields it to those whose hearts have thirsted long 
For that repose of which this surely seems 
The feeble yet not all unworthy type. 
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lifeless ! Edwin Arlington was just in time to close the 
eyelids of his sister, and wipe the death-dew from her 
lips! 

The scene was too painful for me to witness any longer. 
As I left the room I could not help reflecting upon those 
numberless social tragedies which Convention and Heroism 
jointly cause and conceal. 



STANZAS TO MARY. 



BT MISS A. PARRKB. 



Do you remember, Mary, 

Our childhood's happy years ; 
The buoyant laugh that chased away 

Our few and fleeting tears ? 
It was a life of joy unmarked, 

By sorrow or distress, 
The time that I regret, 

Was a time of happiness. 



Do you remember still, the love 

I felt yet feared to tell ; 
Till the words, " I love thee," from thy lips, 

In trembling accents fell ? 
Our bright plans for the future, 

The happy dreams we wove, 
The time that I regret, 

Was a time of hope and love. 
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As I recall those hours, thine eyes 

Upon the ground are cast ; 
They shun my glance, they fear to say 

" Those happy hours are past." 
In vain I mourn the banished joys, 

Which nought can e'er restore, 
The time that I regret, 

Is the time that is no more. 




THE MIDLAND OCEAN. 



BT B. DISRAELI, ESQ* M. P. 



As the beautiful sex are now frequent mariners on those 
celebrated waters, which the ancients styled the Great Sea, 
and which, notwithstanding the vast discoveries of modern 
science, are fast re-assuming, in geographical influence, much 
of their past importance, we may, perhaps, dwell for a 
moment on scenes with which some of our fair pilgrims are 
familiar, and which others of them are about to visit. 

The Mediterranean Sea opens a communication between 
the Atlantic and the finest countries in the world. The 
most valuable ports of Spain, the southern coast of France, 
the double Italian shore, Greece, the Lesser Assia, Syria, 
Egypt, and Mauritania, — these form its memorable limits ; 
rich in natural beauty, in historic associations, in monuments 
of art, and in poetic legend. 

Nor are its islands less important than its continental 
territories. With the exception of our own united kingdoms, 
Sicily is the most considerable European isle. Crete and 
Cyprus rank also in the highest class. We must not forget 
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of accident, was productive of the most favorable impres- 
sions on both, thus mutually prepared for reciprocal capti- 
vation. 

The beauty of Beatrice was peculiar ; — her spirit shone 
through her ; — her action was thought, and every movement 
an inspiration ; — her form was classic, and her complexion 
pale as the marble statue beneath which she stood when 
Larinsky first beheld her. Her tresses of a golden brown, 
her high and ample forehead, and the dark lashes which 
fringed her languid eyes, so marked her countenance, that, 
once seen, she could never be forgotten. 

Larinsky was irretrievably in love before he asked his 
reason whether his eyes had not betrayed his heart. Of 
a fiery temperament, open as day in all his dealings, and 
frank almost to rashness, he attempted not to conceal that 
his affections and estate were hers, and at her disposal. 

Not so the lady. By no means insensible to the incense 
offered at the shrine of her beauty, rfor regardless of the 
merits of her admirer, yet she betrayed no weakness. The 
impression, however, which in her earliest intercourse was 
conveyed to his mind by the singularity of her manner, 
never varied ; a jealous doubt was awakened, a hesitation 
in the belief that she would really love, or ever give her 
undivided heart in exchange for that which she had so 
fatally ensnared. Larinsky saw and felt all this, but his 
passion blindly urged him on, and his vanity assured him 
that devotion must insure return. What were her secret 
thoughts we know not, that she really loved Larinsky we 
believe, but we dare not swear it. In answer to all his 
outpourings which affection made eloquent, she would gaze 
upon him with a fixed and somewhat startling look, and 
say — " Beware of me — I am not made for happiness, neither 
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to possess, nor to bestow it. I am an offset from a blighted 
stock !" 

" But," urged he, '" I will transplant thee to a garden 
which none but zephyrs visit, and there !" 

Let us however hasten to events. They were married : 
and the establishment of Larinsky was the admiration of 
one half of the city of Venice, and the envy of the other ; 
while the malice of the government seemed to derive 
fresh virulence from the success of any part of the proscribed 
family. 

Larinsky had no eyes but for the beauty and the love- 
liness of his bride, no ears but for the music of her low and 
plaintive voice. She was all that man could desire in 
feature and in mind ; yet to one whose ardent temperament 
and passionate love, having won much, still craved for 
more, — that more was wanting. There was not that perfect 
abandonment of body and soul, that absence of all reserve, 
which is perhaps but an ideal possession, — yet the want 
existed. Like the speck sometimes seen in the horizon, 
which small at first soon spreads into a cloud, so this mis- 
trust daily gained possession of Larinsky's mind, and marred 
his happiness. She placed not implicit confidence in him, — 
mused alone, — sought solitude oftener than was agreeable 
to him, and to his jealousy ; not jealousy in the common 
vulgar sense, but that exquisite susceptibility which only 
true love feels. He fancied she had something to conceal ; 
he occasionally observed her eyes were glistening with a 
tear, and oft he could in her sleep detect a sigh. Yet she 
was all generous kindness ; and truth and innocence, like 
guardian angels, seemed to hover round her. Oh ! who 
could gaze upon that open brow, or witness that guileless 
smile, and for a moment entertain distrust ? Then why 
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was not Larinsky happy? Why not content with the 
blessings he enjoyed ? Ask the god of love, and he will 
tell you that nothing less than all will satisfy the cormorant 
heart ; he will show you that nothing is gained whilst aught 
is left to win. Then why did not Larinsky question her ? 
why not lay open all his feelings, and by a word dissipate 
the floating vapor which sometimes dimmed the mirror of 
his happiness ? It is, alas ! that true love cannot speak of 
doubt — cannot descend to a common category ; thus many 
a heart has been lost for want of a simple question, and that 
exquisite refinement which constitutes the great charm of 
the tender passion, sometime^ generates the fatal worm that 
corrodes the flower. 

Beatrice was devout, punctual in her attendance at 
mass, and always preferred going alone, and her absences 
were sometimes longer than the services of the church 
were supposed to occupy. A land of spies is a land accurs- 
ed, and the anonymous assailer of character is more to be 
abhorred than the assassin. 

Larinsky was preparing on a festal afternoon to dress 
for the evening entertainment, when he found a small bil- 
let on his toilet-table addressed to himself; the handwrit- 
ing was unknown to him, and the device of the seal singu- 
lar. He hesitated to open it — such things sometimes oc- 
cur — an instinctive warning of ill seems to give a sort of 
second sight. Larinsky chid himself for such weakness, 
and opened the billet. The venom it contained was wrap- 
ped in these words — 

"There are more confessors in churches than wear 
cowls." 
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It angered him. " Impertinent nonsense," lie muttered 
to himself. He half tore the paper — paused — then held 
his hand, and threw it with some others into his escrutoire 
— turned the key, which he carefully secured, and pro- 
ceeded with his toilet, fancying that he thought no more 
of the billet ; — but the arrow had stricken him. 

" I remember when I was at Padua, a Jewish doctor 
sold to me a deadly poison, which he told me if adminis- 
tered by half a grain a day, would send to his grave the 
stoutest, by a gradual and almost imperceptible decay, 
which no antidote could arrest, and no suspicion detect." 

This was a mental movement — why it then occurred to 
him we have no means of knowing : such are the myste- 
rious associations of a romantic mind. 

Beatrice was in great beauty that evening, and when 
her husband joined her to proceed to the festive scene, he 
was struck by her commanding beauty and the chastened 
splendor of her dress. They mingled in the crowd. She 
was not gay, and his spirits were evidently depressed. 

Larinsky detached himself from his lady, but still kept 
a wary eye upon her ; and he was rallied by his gay young 
friends on the uxorious watchfulness of his looks. 

Beatrice did not dance, and he fancied her eye wan- 
dered in search of some person whom she did not find. 
Nothing remarkable occurred; the evening wore away; 
and they returned home with little conversation beyond 
what arose from the usual incidents of a gay and numer- 
ous assembly. 

Larinsky could not sleep, and the slumbers of his wife 
were heavy and restless. After a time she arose from her 
bed, and slowly taking up the lamp, by the light of which, 
for it shone immediately on her face, Larinsky discovered 
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that though her eyes were open their sense was shut ; and 
he now for the first time became aware that she was a 
Somnambulist. He arose stealthily to watch her motions. 
She proceeded to the adjoining apartment, where she 
placed the lamp on a writing table, seated herself, took up 
a pen, and sat some minutes in a musing attitude, as if re- 
flecting on what she wished to write; then, shaking her 
head mournfully, replaced the pen, and heaving a deep 
sigh, resumed the lamp, retraced her steps, and was soon 
seen by her ill-satisfied husband with her head upon her 
pillow in a deep sleep. 

The next day's sun brought not back with it his peace 
of mind. Mischief is of rapid growth — " The mass," he 
said, " the evening mass, this I know she will attend. 1 ' He 
feigned an absence, and made his way to the church, arm- 
ed, unseen, and unsuspected, to watch her movements 
there. After the service, she mingled in the retiring 
crowd, and for some moments he lost sight of her ; — again 
in the aisle, darkened by the stained glass, he thought he 
recognized her form, and that she was joined by a young 
man muffled in a cloak. Larinsky was all on fire ; he 
dashed forward through the throng, and overthrowing in 
his haste some seats, the noise of their fall alarmed the 
mysterious pair. The lady, if it was Beatrice, vanished 
one way, and Larinsky, sword in hand, rushed on to arrest 
her companion, but his victim suddenly disappeared — 
how he escaped was a mystery. 

Larinsky wandered forth in a state so excited that he 
could scarce collect his scattered ideas ; doubt, suspicion, 
and jealousy, assailed him at once, and shook the inward 
man; he did not return to his house for some hours. 
After a distracted ramble, as he entered the corridor, two 
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active and well known officers of justice passed him in a 
hurried manner ; this was a new surprise upon him, and 
they passed so quickly that he had no time for question. 
He made his way to the apartment of his wife, who rose 
to receive him with all her accustomed tenderness and 
grace, and though he did not absolutely repulse her ad- 
vances, he motioned her gently from him, and said — 

"The officers of justice have been here — they passed 
me at the door !" 

44 But they had no victim with them," cried she in a 
tone of exultation, 44 they had no victim — no — no — no vic- 
tim !" and her flashing eye declared her triumph. 

44 1 must not be suspected, Larinsky," continued she ; 
44 mine is a lofty spirit — I am a thing of mystery — I warn- 
ed you of this when first we met. I am your wife, your 
noble, loving, free, unspotted wife — time will clear all ! 
Then why this cloud upon your brow ?" 

Her words fell powerless — she spoke but to a man of 
stone; the demon of jealousy had possessed him — the 
worm that never dies was at his heart — his blood was 
changed to gall. The look he gave her was terrific, — she 
cowered beneath it, — trembled; — she became faint and 
staggered, and would have fallen, but that he supported 
her to a chair. There was a vase of water on the table 
— his determination had been already made — he filled a 
glass, and dropping unperceived an atom of the fatal drug 
into it, with a trembling hand and averted eyes, presented 
it to her ; and thus in a moment of rash and senseless 
jealousy, the fond, the devoted Larinsky commenced the 
slow but certain work of death. He occupied an adjoin- 
ing apartment, and with an agonized and beating heart 
he heard her sob herself to sleep ! 
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During the following day, and another — and another 
— variously disguised, were administered the minute atoms 
of the deadly poison ! still the fatal passion rankled in the 
breast of the infatuated husband, and still day by day 
the inroads on the health of his much injured wife became 
more and more apparent. Medical aid was pressed upon 
her by her numerous friends ; and every conjecture formed 
by those most skilled in the healing art, on the nature of 
her complaint, and every remedy in vain applied. 

To her husband's alienation much was imputed ; the 
estrangement of his heart was, alas ! but too apparent and 
too notorious, though he was not separated from her per- 
son, for he seldom quitted her sight. Yet still her proud 
spirit disdained to enter into explanations with him ; and 
his ardent and desperate love having been by the alchymy 
of the deadliest of passions changed into hatred, he pur- 
sued his course of fatal yet tardy vengeance in gloomy 
silence. 

Thirteen days had now elapsed since the still lovely 
Beatrice had become the unconscious victim of his dread- 
ful resolution. On this the thirteenth day, Larinsky had 
been called from home on some unavoidable business : and 
during those hours of absence, which his savage jealousy 
had made of rare occurrence, for he never quitted the 
house but on urgent calls, she received a communication, 
the effect of which seemed almost to break down her 
shattered and enfeebled frame. 

The messenger by whom the letter was conveyed had 
been for several days watching an opportunity to deliver 
it unobserved ; but such was the Argus-eyed vigilance of 
the spies and watchers by whom she was beset, that 
Larinsky was instantly informed of it. The intelligence 
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inflamed his passions into madness, yet he still retained his 
self-possession ; he uttered not a syllable, and resolved if 
possible to gain possession of the letter by stratagem. 
Beatrice had been in tears all day, too weak in bodily 
health for remonstfance or complaint, and in heart too 
deeply wounded, by suspicions so fraught with injustice. 
She sat like the monument of grief in the palace of des- 
pair! 

The night drew on and proved unruly ; the wind blew 
in fitful, fearful gusts, the lightning flashed, and peal on 
peal of thunder succeeded, as though the angry elements 
would level the palace, and bury their mouldering walls 
in the waves that beat against them. Beatrice was long 
occupied with her devotions ; and bent like a drooping 
lily over her crucifix, fixing her thoughts on a world beyond 
the grave. Anon she looked forth on the troubled sea 
beneath her windows, and then went weeping to her bed. 

Larinsky was a witness to all she did. Her weariness, 
her cares, and her weakness, were soon forgotten in deep 
sleep. About midnight, she arose slowly from her widowed 
couch, in one of those fits of somnambulism to which she 
had been lately subject. Beyond her sleeping apartment* 
and opening on the grand marble staircase, was situated 
her boudoir, in which were arranged her writing materials, 
an escrutoire, which had been always considered sacred, 
her books, and all the little elegancies of polished life. 

She was in a night-dress, which completely concealed 
her figure; its whiteness was exceeded by that of her 
complexion, through which the course of her blood in every 
vein was visible. Her eyes were bright and glassy, her 
step measured and solemn, and, taking up the lamp, she 
moved forwards towards the boudoir ; — her husband, with 
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noiseless tread, was close behind her. Onwards she went 
though in a deep sleep, opening the door into the boudoir, 
and, like a spectre, moving to the cabinet, drew forth a 
key attached to her belt. Then unlocking the escrutoire, 
she raised an open letter to the lamp in her other hand, 
and prepared to read. Now, thought Larinsky, now the 
fatal secret will be unfolded ! His heart beat so audibly 
1 against his breast, that he feared she would hear it and 
awake ; he advanced so close behind her that every word 
in the paper was visible to him — they seemed letters of 
fire ! — They seared his eye-balls ! — and they ran thus : — 

" Beloved Beatrice ! you, for whom I have risked every 
thing, you, for whom and with whom I would live or cease 
to live, must behold me no more. I see — I know the 
dreadful consequences I have brought upon you by the 
fatal oath in which I bound you never to reveal the secret, 
even to your husband, of my presence in Venice, this ty- 
rannized city. The decree of banishment you know is 
unrevoked, and instant death awaits my discovery ; the 
spies of the Doge are -sleepless, and I am hunted like a 
beast of prey. We have met seldom — but too often. All 
this, and ten times more of danger, I could and would have 
borne whilst my plot of vengeance was advancing to ma- 
turity ; but what I have brought upon you from your 
husband is no longer tolerable. Before this will reach your 
hand, I shall have left Venice, perhaps for ever. Adieu ! 
a thousand times adieu ! — a few days more will decide the 
fate of your unhappy 

Brother." 

A thunder-bolt would have been mercy — the scales 
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fell from his eyes, the fatal error was disclosed, and he 
discovered that he was — what? — a cold-blooded, cruel, 
treacherous murderer — the murderer of innocence. He 
placed his hands before his eyes and shrieked aloud. 

Beatrice awoke at the cry ! — she dropped the lamp, 
unconscious of what she did or where she was ; — she rushed 
forward to the folding doors which opened on the broad 
marble staircase, and pursuing her desperate course in 
darkness, fell headlong down some fifty steps, and was 
stretched a lifeless corse, staining the marble with her inno- 
cent blood ! 

His outcries raised the house, the officers of justice were 
summoned. He was borne away a culprit, suspected of 
having thrown her down Guilty, alas ! but not of that. 

Repeated examinations could draw nothing of connected 
elucidation from him ; he was removed to a place of secu- 
rity, and howled away the remnant of his wretched exist- 
ence in a lunatic asylum ! 



THE HIDDEN ILL. 



BT MRS. FAIBLH. 



Judge not from smiles that all beneath 
Is peace and joy : the bed of death 

Is sometimes decked with fragrant flowers, 
And oft hid in the fairest wreath 

Some envious worm the bud devours. 

The lip may wear a sunny smile 

Though the heart's breaking all the while, 

And gems may sparkle on a breast 
Which nothing can of woe beguile, 

Robbed by harsh care, for aye, of rest. 

The eye may beam with brilliant light 
When 'tis disease that makes it bright ; 

The young cheek wears the freshest bloom 
(As red skies herald coming night) 

When it is destined for the tomb. 



MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 



BT MRS. 8. a HALL. 



The purest, the highest, the strongest tie that exists 
in Nature, is the love a mother bears her child. The mo- 
ther loves her baby with the intensity of her whole soul, 
when it is any thing but loveable to others ; a little mis- 
shapen thing — the human form indicated rather than 
developed — a toilsome, tiresome, plaintive lump of mortal- 
ity — escaped from one grave only to be prepared for 
another. Weeping its way through a wailing world, more 
helpless than a chicken, a kitten, a puppy ; needing per- 
petual care by day and night, this little casket of an 
immortal spirit, that looks inquiringly forth from its 
crystal windows, and drinks in knowledge, to be revolved 
within the silent chambers of its mind, clings to its mo- 
ther by an instinct that at once teaches it the power and 
tenderness of her all-wondrous love ! With creatures of 
inferior kinds, carefulness and tenderness for her offspring 
pass away when the necessity for care is at an end ; but 
(time reading of, the immortality of purest love!) the 
mother's interest in her child endures unto the last. If 
the course of Nature is reversed, and the grave is heaped 
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above the child, leaving the mother's eyes to be closed by 
strangers, with what ever-living tenderness does she not 
weep for that which cannot be again — only finding conso- 
lation in the hope of the hereafter that reunites ! 

It is hard to imagine a selfish mother ; but when such 
there is, Nature shrinks with horror from her own miser- 
able creation. All who saw Catherine Sidney and her 
infant said it was a most beautiful sight to see so young 
a mother with so charming a child. The baby was cer- 
tainly the perfection of what babies can be : it was very 
fair ; its eyes were of the usual undefined color of baby- 
hood, but large ; and — greatest of all comforts ! generally 
closed in very sweet and happy sleep; for the little 
creature's mouth was graced by a quiet smile, and she 
never cried — at least so every one said. Catherine was 
very young when she became a mother, and once (it may 
be but an on dit) Catherine put the large doll (laid by on 
her marriage) and her baby into the same cradle, just, as 
she said, to puzzle " their papa !" 

Mrs. Sidney's young days w r ere spent most happily. 
Her mother, Lady Anne Gaskill, had said Catherine was 
too young to be permitted a voice in the matter ; that she 
never had even a playmate except her cousin Arthur; 
and that as he was four years younger than she was, there 
could be no love there. This was all true ; and Catherine 
loved her husband with a passive, obedient feeling, very 
delightful to a kind, amiable, thoughtful man, who desired 
to find his wife's opinions and tastes running in the same 
current as his own. He was very fond of, and very proud 
of, the young beauty ; and though sorely disappointed 
that the baby was a daughter, as a large portion of pro- 
perty depended on a son, he received the little stranger 
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as affectionately as its mother could desire. Soon after 
the birth of the little Kate, the day his wife completed 
her eighteenth year, Mr. Sidney was killed by a fall from 
his horse : it was the first sorrow she had known — the 
very first — and its suddenness added to her grief. He 
had kissed her so tenderly but an hour before ; and was 
thrown by a horse he was breaking for her use. She 
could hardly believe in the reality that she was to hear 
his voice no more : she hoped she had made him happy ; 
and yet she accused herself of a thousand neglects — which 
he had never felt. 

She traced in her infant's features a resemblance to 
him whose memory she really loved, and she devoted her- 
self to her child with such entireness of service, that her 
mother assured her she forgot her own dignity in minister- 
ing so continually to her infant. But the young widow 
had more than she was aware of to thank her husband 
for : the feelings and observations of his thoughtful, earn- 
est nature, had corrected whatever was careless or un- 
thinking in her habits ; and his loss had enshrined his 
wishes in her heart. She remembered and cherished all 
his expressions, and his desires, and derived the pleasure, 
which the performance of a duty always bestows, in train- 
ing little Kate as he would have wished. This was not 
half so perplexing as escaping from the various matches 
which, in " due course of time," her lady mother recom- 
mended to her attention : it was in vain she assured her 
she had determined not to marry ; that she never would 
give a right to any man to interfere with the education of 
Sidney's child ; that she was perfectly independent, and 
did not require more than she possessed. Lady Anne 
had so restless a talent for match-making, that she vol- 
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unteered her services to strangers ; so that Catherine had 
little chance of escape. She resolved therefore to leave 
London, and move about until she found some quiet re- 
treat suited to her purpose. She longed to carry out her 
husband's educational views, which, whenever Lady Anne 
heard of them, she had declared impracticable ; for " what 
mother," she argued, " could ever devote herself to chil- 
dren as he had proposed ?" 

Kate, as she grew up, won upon all she approached. 
She was exceedingly lovely, playful, and full of spirit — yet 
quite a child : she loved her mother as a sister, and re- 
spected her as a parent. Whenever Catherine returned 
to town to visit Lady Anne for a brief season, she encoun- 
tered various temptations to forsake the rigid duty she had 
imposed on herself; but she continued proof against them 
all. She was so much admired that it caused no little 
wonder how she remained insensible to the attentions of 
accomplished and amiable men ; and had her mother known 
half of those whom her manner prevented from declaring 
love, she would have been broken-hearted ; for she esteemed 
it a considerable advantage to have the reputation of num- 
berless rejections. With true wisdom Catherine preferred 
bringing up her child chiefly in the seclusion of the country : 
she believed that town-teaching is not equal to the know- 
ledge, the habit of seeing, observing, comparing, and 
thinking acquired in the country. The little girl at seven 
was as learned in flowers as in music ; and could quote apt 
passages about bee and butterfly, and understand their 
economy and transformations. The perfect love and confi- 
dence each felt in the other had long rewarded the mother 
for the care she bestowed upon her daughter ; and the 
tranquil exercise of her mind, the elegant seclusion of her 
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habits, the pure air, early hours, and useful pursuits, which 
rendered her the idol of the little village near which she 
lived, nine months out of twelve, preserved her beauty so 
effectually, that in a few years she looked very little older 
than her daughter. Kate's mind ripened quickly; and in 
general her manner was more thoughtful than her mother's. 
It was charming to hear their voices mingle in prayer as 
in song — to watch them bending over the same book, 
engaged in the same charities, cultivating the same accom- 
plishments, enjoying the same amusements, sharing the 
same friends, loving the same people. 

Lady Anne had commenced speculating upon her grand- 
daughter's "establishment," and inquiring month after 
month when she should be "presented." Mrs. Sidney 
knew that a time was coming when Kate would find some 
one to awaken a passion which she, a wife and widow, had 
never really felt ; and looking out, as she had done, upon 
the world from her retirement, she often wondered if it 
were not better that women should never love, than love 
as they often did : her heart seemed so full of maternal 
affection, that she wondered if it could possibly have found 
room for any other. She had been, perhaps, too much 
shut up from the world ; and though this had preserved 
much of her singleness of thought and purpose, it had 
narrowed her observation. She had been smiling, half 
amused, half sorrowing, over one of her mother's worldly- 
minded letters, when, laying it by, she opened another ; it 
was from her cousin Arthur, now a major of artillery, just 
returned from India, anxious to see his old playfellow, and 
" her little girl." She called Kate to read the letter with 
her when she reperused it ; and the fair ringlets of the 
" little girl" fell over her shoulders as, her hands crossed 
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upon her mother's lap, she knelt beside her knee, casting 
a glance or so towards an opposite mirror, of sly wonderment 
at what her cousin would say to the " little girl," who was 
quite a young woman. 

Catherine anticipated her cousin's visit w r ith unfeigned 
pleasure ; he had been, she told Kate, " such a nice, dear, 
kind boy." 

" Was he handsome ?" 

44 No — yes." She had forgotten all about his beauty, 
he had fair, curling hair, like Kate's, and a charming voice. 
Kate said that would be so pleasant ; they could sing glees 
together ; and 44 Arthur, cousin Arthur's coming," gave 
abundant scope for conversation until he came. 

He w r as greatly astonished to find Kate so grown. 
Catherine, he said, " was just the same, not an hour older ; 
but, it might be, a degree handsomer." She certainly had 
not arrived at that period when lame courtiers remind a 
woman she is old, by assuring her she 4C looks so young /" 

In the mornings they rode, or drove, or sketched; and 
in the evening they played and sung, or dined with the 
Rector, or their only other neighbors, an ancient peeress 
and her daughters ; or they dined at 44 The Grange," as 
Mrs. Sidney's cottage was called ; and the consequence was, 
that in less than a fortnight it was a settled point with all 
the gossips that Mrs. Sidney was more than likely to change 
her name. 

And more improbable things have come to pass. At 
first Kate was loud in her cousin's praise : 44 How could 
mamma not think him handsome !" " How could mamma 
have forgotten his beautiful eyes !" " How could mamma 
say his hair was flaxen, like hers, when it was such a deep, 
dense brown !" " How could mamma forget his bright 
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smile !" and so on. But after a time, all these perfections 
passed without observation ; no note was taken of them, 
nor even a bit of praise vouchsafed when they were com- 
mented upon by others. 

As weeks grew into months, Kate's manner became 
strange and distant to the handsome soldier. Notwithstand- 
ing that he was as attentive to the mother as to the daugh- 
ter, she avoided not only him but her mother ; and, for 
the first time in her young life, seemed to consider solitude 
a sweet companion. When Arthur talked with her mother 
about his happy days of childhood ; when he obliged her 
to repeat, again and again, the half-childlike song she had 
sung him ; then, when, bending over her, as she sat at her 
harp, he called to her remembrance the time he fell into 
the river, when climbing along a willow to catch her some 
water-lilies, and described his ecstasy when he saw her 
weeping with anxiety by his side — these, and such-like 
reminiscences, poor Kate could not tell why, perhaps she 
hardly inquired why, but they almost broke her heart: 
she felt suffocated, and retired, abashed at her own emo- 
tions, to shed almost her first tears alone. She could not 
even kiss her mother as she did a month before ; she even 
questioned her beauty. She thought it unseemly in her, 
a widow, to laugh and jest with so young a man ! And 
she had none to tell all this to — no one to confide in ; and 
then she wondered what she had to confide ! For the first 
time she quarrelled with her maid, and tossed the blue 
ribbon from her hair. She refused to go riding with her 
mother and her cousin, though her brown mare stood paw- 
ing beneath her window; and yet, when she saw them 
cantering through the trees, she burst into an agony of 
tears. She thought her heart would have leaped from her 
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bosom, when Arthur clasped a bracelet on her arm ; and 
yet she felt inclined to dash it on the carpet, when she 
perceived that he had bestowed one of even greater beauty 
on her mother. There was something most tender in his 
twining a wreath of forget-me-nots for her hair ; but then 
he presented her mother with a bouquet of myrtle. He 
gave her a rosebud every morning ; but then he gave her 
mother a rose. 

Mrs. Sidney seemed never to have been happy before. 
The lustre of triumph beamed from her deep blue eyes ; 
her full heart loved for the first time. She was not, like 
Kate, ignorant of the fact. She put away with a reason 
her determination that no one should interfere with her 
child's education — that was completed. And then he loved 
Kate so dearly ; he spoke of her so unceasingly. He could 
only, of course, regard her as a child, where there was such 
a disparity of years ! Kate was seventeen, and he nearly 
thirty. Monstrous ! She was a child — she might be his 
child. No, not quite. She counted on her fingers — thir- 
teen years ! that w r as a disparity indeed ! She never 
cherished an idea of the disparity on her side. Well, if 
she could not be hie child in reality, she might be his by 
marriage ; there could be nothing to prevent that. Poor 
Catherine ! This first love came upon her in the very zenith 
of her life ; not stealthily, but openly, and at once. She 
knew it — she saw it — a bright, honorable affection. How 
proud she should be to give her child such a father ! How 
proud to bestow such a child upon her husband ! She was 
very happy. Arthur had not said any tiling directly ; but 
indirectly he had entreated her to form his establishment. 
He had hoped they might never be separated. He dwelt 
with much praise on her admirable maternal management, 
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in having matured her daughter's mind ; " but how could 
it be otherwise than perfect," he had said, " moulded as it 
was on her own ?" Suddenly recalled to town, he told her 
that his existence depended on their soon meeting again. 
He kissed her hand ; and while poor Kate hid her tears 
in the solitude of her chamber, Catherine, wondered what 
Lady Anne would say, when she really became a wife for 
the second time — wife to the representative of a baronetcy 
to which Arthur was next heir ; a baronetcy three hundred 
years in their family. 

The next post brought a letter. This time Kate was 
not called to read it with her. Catherine locked herself 
into the boudoir, that she might enjoy its contents to the 
full. 

The first page was almost all she hoped ; it treated 
with manly tenderness of their early days. Once, even in 
that page, she felt an unpleasant emotion, when he wrote 
of his " looking up to her" with the veneration which boys 
feel for elder sisters. She did not think that boys at all 
" venerated" their elder sisters. 

The next page ! her heart palpitated violently — the 
room swam round — the letter trembled in her hand — her 
eyes seemed floating with stars — she could not pull back 
the curtain — she would have given worlds for the glass of 
water that stood on the table — she could not reach it — her 
eyeballs felt hot and burning — she was filled with indigna- 
tion — she imagined she had been trifled with ! Had he 
not spoken of a speedy return ? Had he not asked her to 

form his establishment ? Had he not praised Ay, 

there it was ! he had indeed praised her child ! She laid 
her head on the table and wept. There it was ! he had 
praised her child, she thought, as a child. She swa it now. 

12 
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She was so proud of his admiration of Kate ! she remem- 
bered how he eulogized her. She, Catherine, thought it 
had been for love of her — for her gratification. Alas ! it 
was for his own. It could not be that she would cherish 
a moment's jealousy of her own child. With a proud 
indignation against herself she arose and walked about the 
little room. Flinging wide the casement, then looking into 
the garden beneath, she saw Kate caressing a large dog 
Arthur had left behind him : Kate, who used to be so 
afraid of " great dogs," had laid her cheek upon the crear 
ture's head. She called to her suddenly, in a tone of unac- 
customed anger. The girl looked up astonished : her face 
was bathed in tears. Catherine said she wanted nothing, 
and shut to the window. 

She re-perused the letter. What had she to blame 
her cousin for— unless it was the imprudence of setting his 
heart upon so young a woman ? He alluded to this, say- 
ing that he thought he could not have done so, were it not 
that Kate had been her child — her pupil He spoke of 
the hereafter, when they three should live together. He 
entreated her influence "to teach Kate to love him!" 
He was sure she must have read his wishes ; have seen 
that he trembled when he touched the hand of that young 
girl ; have noted that, though he spoke of her always, he 
could so seldom speak to her. He wrote of the intensity 
of his affection for her child, and of his respect for her ; 
and concluded with the most earnest entreaties to her to 
set his mind at ease. 

What a whirlwind of emotions were around her ! What 
an intensity of suffering she endured ! It was long — long 
ere she could arrange her thoughts. In one thing she 
rejoiced — her secret was safe ; no one knew it ; no living 
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creature, she hoped, she believed, suspected it. So much 
had she been engrossed by this affection that she had 
hardly noted Kate's estrangement from herself. A 
thousand trifling memories convinced her then that Kate 
loved him. One moment she was indignant at what she 
could have called " tmmaidenly forwardness ;" and then 
she thought how the young creature had shut up her 
heart in its lonely tremblings, and resolved to keep silence. 
The struggle was long and painful ; the two powers, the 
selfish and the self-sacrificing, maintaining a fearful con- 
test within her bosom. Suddenly she thought how gladly 
she would, even at that moment, lay down her life to save 
her child from what she then endured. There was a 
world of strength in that right, loving thought ; for there 
is great strength to will and work in love — in love of all 
degrees ; but especially in that which binds a parent to a 
child. No, not for the wealth of the gold-bespangled world ; 
not even to secure him who was dearer to her than life 
itself, would she have her child feel a portion of what she 
well knew would cumber her own path for years. She 
clung closely to this feeling, as a drowning man clings to 
a life-buoy : there was safety for both in that : she should 
save herself from what a woman so dreads — the publicity 
of unrequited, unsought affection; and she could still 
protect her child. Could she have sought for her a hap- 
pier destiny than that which awaited upon Arthur's bride ? 
Her heroism was roused : she dried her tears ; she sought 
her child ; she gave her the letter to read, and prepared 
herself for the blushing joy with which Kate clung round 
her neck, when she asked her — if she were not happy ! 
There was no necessity to ask her if she loved him ; it 
was evident. In a week the lover returned. Catherine 
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met him as usual ; but she could not have looked as 
usual ; for, in the very torrent and excess of joy which 
renders man careless of all but one, he asked her if she 
had been ill. 

Lady Anne, as long as the old baronetcy was kept in 
the family, did not much care by whom ; and with the 
same breath which told her daughter " she had played 
her cards badly," she congratulated her granddaughter on 
the prospect of the speedy possession of the finest rubies 
in England! 

The bride's mother fainted in the vestry. " No won- 
der," the company said ; " it was such a separation !" In 
less than a month she was ordered abroad for change of 
air ; and, strangely, (so ran the u on dit") she absolutely 
forbade her daughter to join her. Little did that 
daughter know how really ill she was, still less the cause 
of that illness. When recovered from the delirium of fever, 
one of her great causes of thankfulness was, that her at- 
tendants were ignorant of the language in which her 
incoherent thoughts found words. 

But however the frame may quiver beneath the suffer- 
ings of the mind, however it may war against the spirit, 
when the spirit asserts the superiority which comes direct 
from Heaven, and conquers, as it ought, still the shattered 
frame tells plainly of the contest, though it conceals the 
cause. 

Mrs. Sidney longed again to embrace her child. When 
once assured that her daughter's happiness depended on 
her marriage with her cousin, she resolved to overcome 
herself; but it was not the work of a day or a month. 
Sometimes the very letters she received from Kate and 
Arthur renewed the struggle ; but her better nature al- 
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ways came off victorious, until at last there was nothing 
to conquer ; and when she looked in the glass, previous to 
setting out on the long journey that Tvas to bring her to 
her child, whose situation so earnestly petitioned for a 
mother's care, she could not forbear smiling, when, deep- 
ened by memory, she contrasted Kate's fresh young 
beauty with her own. She was so altered that people 
did not even 'fancy her a young grandmother; and Lady 
Anne gave up the idea of her securing any fresh honors 
for the family, particularly as the long-talked-of dignity 
had really arrived, and " cousin " was changed into " Sir 
Arthur." 

Let no one imagine, because of this fearful passage, 
Mrs. Sidney continued unhappy : this, when we consider 
the progress and movement of life, is quite impossible. 
No high-minded, right-acting person can continue to pipe 
and pine with melancholy. There is no passion, however 
ardent, that will not evaporate under judicious treatment. 
The current of any river can be turned, if the new bed be 
deeper than the old. Achieving a victory over self is so 
praiseworthy an action, that it strengthens and invigor- 
ates the moral frame to the end of our earthly days. In 
her case the love did not die — no love can ; but it changed 
objects: it became diffused amongst a number of creatures 
that recalled — some, the childhood of Kate; others, the 
childhood of Arthur. And in a few years, when every 
trace of suffering was obliterated, strangers would not be- 
lieve that she was the grandmother of Kate's daughters. 



THE GREAT OAK. 
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BT LORD LEIGH. 



Monarch of all this world of shade, 
Of fbll-leaved trees, on hill, in glade, 

There separate, here massed ; 
Or nobly towering, rank o'er rank, 
Along the gently swelling bank, 

Or in the river glassed. 

It proudly stands, 'mong many more 
Coeval oaks, now, as of yore, 

Majestic in repose : 
And maidens fair, knights proud and brave, 
Their plighted troth received and gave 

Beneath its ample boughs. 

See, where pre-eminent it rears 
Its swelling foliage o'er compeers, 
Like patriarchal sage. 
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Thus looked the matchless Shakespeare, placed 
Among those master-bards, who graced 
Eliza's golden age. 

Our present race it will survive, 
By those who may hereafter live 

In veneration held : 
If by the lightning's stroke unrent, 
Still flourishing, too prominent 

In grandeur, to be felPd. 

And youth elate, in sportive mood, 
Outrushing from the deep'ning wood 

That bounds the interspace 
So green, where couch the antlered deer, 
Shall strive with laughter-moving cheer 

The giant to embrace. 

How many changes, dark and bright, 
Shadow and sun-burst, has the flight 

Of years around it cast ! 
It flourishes, while things decay 
That had their birth but yesterday, 

It braves the tempest's blast. 

How many hearts shall beat with joy, 
And cease to beat, ere time destroy 

Its storm-defying frame : 
How many scenes of weal and woe 
Shall acted be, ere earth will show 

No vestige of its name. 
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This forest-scenery among 

Rise others beautiful and strong ; 

Perchance in after times, 
As yon untiring sun returns, 
To canopy a bard who mourns 

In meditative rhymes. 

Of their columnar greatness proud, 
Their leafy fulness, like a cloud 

Of verdure to the eye ; 
Outlasting rising hall or tower, 
They unborn Dians will embower, 

As summers onward fly. 
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THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF JAMES II. 



BT AGNES STRICKLAND. 



The youngest and fairest daughter of James II. was 
destined to see the light at that disastrous epoch of his 
fortunes, immediately after the destruction of the French 
fleet off La Hogue. That armament had been fitted out 
for the express purpose of conveying James to the English 
shores, with a sufficient supply of the muniments of war 
to enable him to take the field with a reasonable hope of 
success, and his secret adherents there to throw off the 
Dutch yoke, without exposing themselves to vengeance 
relentless as that which had lately desolated Glencoe. 

The consort of the exiled king was looking forward 
with trembling hope to the birth of another infant when 
her royal lord, accompanied by all the chivalry of the 
English court of St. Germains, took leave of her and 
proceeded to the coast of Normandy to join the expedition* 
Adverse winds prevented his embarkation ; week after week 

* See the Life of Mary Beatrice of Modena, " Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land," vol. ix. 
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was worn away in anxious, feverish suspense, till at length 
the opportunity was for ever lost. Russell, the English 
admiral, having formed, meantime, a junction with the 
Dutch fleet, appeared on the coast of France ; but, being 
in secret intelligence with his old master, gave him warn- 
ing " that he would allow the French squadron to slip by 
him, but that, if defied, he must vindicate the honor of 
England." The vainglorious French admiral Tourville 
provoked an encounter, in which the naval tactics and 
superior discipline, for which England was indebted to her 
discarded sailor-king, while lord-admiral, were successfully 
turned against his cause. 

James was a spectator of the engagement, and when 
he saw the British seamen scrambling from the boats up 
the sides of the tall French vessels, he exclaimed, in a trans- 
port of national and professional enthusiasm, " My brave 
English ! my brave English ! none but my brave English 
could have done that !" 

The pride of the British sailor had on a former occa- 
sion betrayed James into the generous imprudence, when 
d'Avaux, the French minister, exultingly announced to 
him that the French had gained a decisive triumph over 
the English fleet in Bantry Bay, of retorting, " It is for 
the first time, then." 

Even when the guns from the burning ships began to 
discharge their shot in that direction, the French officers 
had some difficulty in persuading James to leave the spot 
where he was contemplating the destruction of their 
navy. 

A morbid affection of the brain, like that which there 
is every reason to believe prostrated the mental and phy- 
sical powers of the unfortunate monarch at Salisbury, 
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appears to have succeeded the excitement of witnessing 
the success of the British fleet against his allies. He 
continued to linger at La Hogue for several weeks after 
he had seen, with his own eyes, the annihilation of his 
last hopes, in a lethargic stupor of despair, from which 
nothing could rouse him; not even the letters of his 
anxious queen, who was in hourly expectation of her 
accouchement, and entreated him, in the most earnest man- 
ner, to return to St. Germains. 

Mary Beatrice mentions the continued absence of her 
royal husband, to her friend at Chaillot, in a tone of un- 
wonted bitterness. 

" When I began my letter yesterday, 7 ' she says, " I 
was in uncertainty what the king would do, for he has 
not yet chosen to retire from La Hogue, though there was 
nothing to keep him there, and the state in which I am 
speaks for itself to make him come to me. In the mean 
time, he would decide on nothing ; but he will find all well 
done, although it has cost me much to have it so without 
his orders." 

James's apathy on this occasion can only be regarded 
as symptomatic of the perversities of " a mind diseased," 
since he had always looked forward to the birth of the 
expected infant as a providential verification of the iden- 
tity of his son. In joyful anticipation of that event, he 
had, as soon as his consort's situation was publicly de- 
clared, addressed summonses to the English peers and 
peeresses, the Lady Mayoress of London, and even to his 
daughter, Queen Mary H., requesting their attendance at 
the accouchement of his queen, in these remarkable 
words : — 

" That we may not be wanting to ourselves, now that 
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it hath pleased Almighty God, the supporter of truth, 
to give us hopes of future issue, our dearest consort 
drawing near her time * * *. We do, therefore, 
hereby signify our royal pleasure to you, that you may 
use all possible means to come, with what convenient 
haste you may, the queen looking about the middle of 
May, English account." Safe conducts from the king of 
France were, at the same time, offered to all who might 
think proper to attend. 

The queen exceeded the reckoning specified in this 
royal circular a full month. 

44 1 suffered much, both in mind and body, some days 
ago," she writes, " but now I am better in both. I still 
linger on in continual expectation of my hour. It will 
come when God wills it. I tremble with the dread 
thereof; but I wish much it were over, that I might cease 
to harass myself and every one else with this protracted 
suspense." 

King James did not return to St. Germains till the 
21st of June, full five weeks after the catastrophe of La 
Hogue. He appeared in a state of the deepest depression, 
and, like the ancient Lear, seemed to think less of the 
loss of empire than the unkindness of his still dearly- 
loved daughters. 

When Sir Charles Littleton, who had faithfully adhered 
to him in his reverse of fortune, told him how much 
ashamed he felt that his son was with the prince of Orange ; 

44 Alas ! Sir Charles," was the mournful rejoinder of 
the royal father, 44 are not ray daughters with him ?" 

On the 28th of June, 1692, queen Mary Beatrice gave 
birth to a daughter, at the palace of St. Germains, in the 
presence of all the princesses and great ladies of the court 
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of France, as well as the noble English, Scotch, and Irish 
residents. The archbishop of Paris and the chancellor of 
France, the president of the parliament of Paris, were also 
present, and Madame Meerroom, the wife of the Danish 
ambassador, who was considered an important witness of 
the birth of the royal infant. 

The morbid melancholy which had oppressed king 
James ever since the battle of La Hogue was dispelled at 
the sight of the new-born princess. He had eagerly anti- 
cipated another son, but instead of expressing disappoint- 
ment at the sex of the child, he welcomed her with a burst 
of parental rapture, and called her his comforter. He had 
now a daughter, he said, who hadtnever sinned against 
him. When she was dressed he took her in his arms, and 
presented her to the queen, with these tender words, " See 
what God has given us, to be our consolation in the land 
of exile." 

This princess was the god-daughter and name-child of 
Louis XIV., who held her at the baptismal font, assisted 
by her other sponsor, the celebrated Elizabeth Charlotte 
duchess of Orleans, and gave her the name of Louisa, but 
king James was accustomed to call her La Consolatrice. 
Even in her nurse's arms, she manifested an extraordinary 
affection for him, and it seemed as if her innocent smiles 
and endearing caresses possessed the power of cheering 
him in his saddest hours. She was one of the most beau- 
tiful and intelligent children in the world ; her abilities 
were of a much higher order than those of her brother, 
and she acquired every thing that was taught her with a 
facility that astonished her instructors. 

When king James lay on his death-bed, and this be- 
loved daughter was brought to receive his last farewell, 
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he gave her his parting admonition in these words, after 
he had embraced and blessed her — 

" Adieu, my dear child ! serve your Creator in the days 
of your youth. Consider virtue as the greatest ornament 
of your sex. Follow close the steps of that great pattern 
of it, your mother, who has been, no less than myself, over- 
clouded with calumnies ; but Time, the mother of Truth, 
will, I hope, at last make her virtues shine as bright as 
the sun." 

Though the little princess was only nine years old at 
the time of her royal father's death, he had been accustom- 
ed to write to her at least twice a week, whenever he was 
compelled to leave lift*, in order to pay his state visits to 
Louis XIV., as we find from the following original letter 
to the duke of Perth ; for which I am indebted to the cour- 
tesy of the Baroness Willoughby d'Eresby, who has very 
kindly favored me with a transcript of this and many 
other precious relics of the domestic correspondence of the 
court of St. Germains. 

Fontainebleau, Sept. 28, 1699. 

"This morning, I had yours of the 26th, in which you 
give me a very good account of my son ; 'tis a good satis- 
faction to me to hear he behaves himself so well. I am 
sure it would not be your fault should he do otherways. 
This is the last letter I design to write from hence. 

"The queen and I wrote last night, both of us to our 
children — the queen to my son, and I to my girl, and now 
she (the queen) is writing to my daughter. 

" We were a hunting the stag this afternoon, and are 
to go again to it on Wednesday, for the last time this 
voyage. 
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" The Portugal erwoyS gave me a letter, this morning, 
from his master, to acquaint me with the death of his queen. 
I doubt whether Meerroom* will have any letters for me 
from his new king, though you know we are related. 

" I have not time to say more. 

" J. K." 

" Endorsed : 
M For the Earl of Perth, 
" from the king, Sept. 28 : 99." 

* Danish ambassador. 



LINES ON JENNY LIND. 



Fairies, guard her well ; 

Let no hurtful spirits 
Ever near her dwell, 

All your care she merits. 
While night lingers, 



Elfin fingera 
Weave a magic net around her, 
Through whose meshes nought can wound her. 



E'en in sunny day 

Quit not e'er her presence. 
Scatter round her way 
Sweet and holy essence. 
While the ringing 
Of her singing 
Lures peace and joy from founts above ; 
Do ye wonder we bless and love ? 



THE YOUNG LAWYER AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 



BT ABBOTT LEE. 



A solitary light was gleaming in a solitary chamber. 
Alas ! how much sorrow and sadness, and sickness and 
labor, and toil and trouble, and weeping and wailing, con- 
centrate round the miserable flickerings of the petty tapers 
which glimmer from the windows of many a closely pent- 
up chamber, in the avenues of our great metropolis. 

But one is enough at a time ; so let us look at what it 
shows us. 

It was in one of those close and murky courts which 
abound in our city, in a house tottering with age, in which 
the wind sang through the chimneys, with a sort of castanet 
accompaniment of window rattling, that our one and parti- 
cular midnight taper was burning. It was one of those 
lonely spots which seem the more solitary from being in 
the immediate vicinity of some of those vast thoroughfares 
through which ebb and flow the daily tides of our mighty 
population — the mind naturally contrasting the seclusion 
with the turmoil. Goldsmith and Johnson, however, have 

13 
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lived in such courts, and a great many others both before 
and after them ; and so, too, did our hero. 

Well, this hero of oui*s was sitting by this before-men- 
tioned taper's light. He was sitting there at the time our 
history commences, and he had been sitting there we could 
not tell how many hours and days, and weeks and months, 
and years, without doing a sum in arithmetic ; and we 
should but show a fearful subtraction from the value of 
the total of life if we were to deduct the time so spent. 
Without the aid, however, of units, tens, hundreds, and 
thousands on our paper, we might read in the wasted cheek, 
the hollow eye, the stooping shoulder, the hectic flush, the 
emaciated person of the student who inhabited that dreary 
chamber, and watched the lonely hours of the night by 
that faintly glimmering light, an aggregate of time that 
seemed well-nigh to have swallowed up the better part of 
his existence. Hard study, deep thought, and stern anxiety, 
had written, legibly enough, in unmistakable lines, upon 
the page of our hero's countenance, that life with him had 
not been passed upon a bed of roses. 

The chamber in which our hero sat was on the third 
story. A certain air of old-fashioned dustiness pervaded 
it, and it was well littered over with literature. The large 
table which stood before him was covered with parchments, 
packages, and papers ; two or three shelves behind him 
were crowded with grave, dry, legal-looking volumes ; and, 
truth to tell, we think that he himself looked as much like 
a human book as eye could look into or upon. 

And the binding? but, no — to begin with the title- 
page. For ourselves, w r e confess to a predilection for the 
pale, sallow, scholar-like complexion of the lonely student — 
and sallow and saffron-like our hero certainly was; but 
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there was intellect on his brow, soul in his eye, expression 
on his lip, and mind over all. The spirit was dominant 
over the corporeal part ; and what matter, then, if the loose 
coat in which his wasted limbs were enwrapped looked 
worn and rusty, and his garments fretted by time ! It was 
but just and fit that the soul should be above the body ; 
and it is more than probable that Oliver Paulett would 
have been a reckless dresser, had he been rich instead of 
poor. 

So, then, he was poor ? Aye, he was poor ; witness his 
meagre chamber, his scant apparel, his intent and intense 
industry. 

What was he doing ? Why, dear reader, he was pav- 
ing the high roads of literature : he was correcting for the 
press. He was poring over a sheet of the shabbiest paper 
in the world, which reeked the while with odorous oil, and 
was murky with lamp-black, making hieroglyphical signs 
in the margin, whereby it was to be understood by the 
initiated, that certain letters were to be transposed, certain 
points restored, certain interpolations banished, certain 
nonsense to be transmuted into sense ; in fact, he was trans- 
fusing a certain amount of orthography, etymology, syntax, 
and prosody, into certain columns, and pages, and para- 
graphs, and sheets, and volumes. In short, dear reader, he 
was modelling the obscure scrawl I am now writing into 
the easy text you are now reading ; and, if breaking stones 
on the high-road be a labor, all that we can say is, that it 
is mere child's play to that whereby Oliver Paulett won 
his daily bread. 

Poor fellow ! — how sadly that high brow was getting 
wrinkled, how dim was growing the tired eye, how jaded 
the worn spirit ! But still he labored on : midnight left 
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him at Lis toils, and the half-dozenth hour of the morning 
found him there a**ain. 

But on the night in question Oliver Paulett spent an 
extra hour with a pen in his hand, writing a letter full of 
the kindest hypocrisy to his mother ; introducing here and 
there a pun, or a sly touch of satire, and a dash of mirth, 
redolent of hope and good spirits; charging her to be 
happy, for his sake, and doing all that he could to make 
her so, by telling her of his own hopes, his own contentment, 
his own conviction of ultimate success in life; declining, 
however, still her often-urged wish, that she might follow 
him to town, and share his lot ; but hoping soon for the 
day when they might be again united, and trusting and 
believing that it could not be far distant ; charging her, 
the while, to be careful of her own comfort, and to use the 
remittance which he sent her cheerily, and not sjrudiniifijly. 

We suppose that Ave must not eulogize hypocrisy in 
any shape, though Ave could find in our hearts to do so. 
The hypocrisy of true" affection seems to us as lovable as 
the hypocrisy of duplicity is hateful. 

The clock of St. Bride's told one as the poor student 
finished his letter, and cast his eye around his lonely cham- 
ber. " Nay, my mother," he soliloquized, " how would 
thine eye shrink and shudder, couldst thou look upon me 
at this hour ! Nay, be happy in thine ignorance of my 
real position, and rest in the retirement of thy flowery 
cottage, whilst I grapple Avith the world in this gladiatorial 
strife. I may — I must conquer, and then my home shall 
be thy home." And, with this last thought uppermost in 
his mind, the poor student betook him to his pillow. 

Industry and perseverance ! — what noble things these 
be ! What a brave thing it is to see a man, buoyed up 
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with the spirit of a man, stemming the broad tide of ad- 
versity, and the world's disfavor. And we hold that our 
hero was a hero, because he was doing this. Under the 
stern necessity of winning, not only his own daily bread, 
but that of another, he had determined upon emerging 
from his present enforced position. To do this, he labored 
like a slave ; reducing his own simple wants to the very 
narrowest compass, the scantiest measure of the aliment 
of life, and spending the remaining hours of his prime in 
studying for the law. Through the drudgery of present 
toil, he looked for future independence, perhaps for fame. 
Already his name was enrolled ; and he grudged himself 
pause, cessation, rest, respite, nay even food and sleep, until 
he was called to the bar. 

Well, it is odd how many little worlds may be packed 
up under the same roof, without getting mixed ; what a 
many actors may be performing, without getting jostled ; 
what a many threads of destiny may be weaving, without 
getting entangled, and what a vast deal of sympathy a 
slight wooden partition may shut out. 

In another apartment of the same dwelling, sheltered 
by the same roof, and divided from the poor student's 
domicile but by a few intervening panels, was compacted 
another little household, within four walls of still closer 
compression, and looking out upon the back instead of the 
front, over a perfect forest of chimneys, the clouds from 
which were generally gathering up into a somewhat dusky 
veil over the brow of the bright summer sky. 

There stood in this dull, monotonous chamber, a large 
antiquity of an easy chair, covered with faded damask 
that had once been rich and brilliant, but now looked 
only like a relic and remembrance of better days. There 
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was something melancholy in its faded grandeur, and a 
great discrepancy between its high pretensions and the 
mean deal table, the fragment of a shabby carpet, and 
the couple of comfortless rush-bottomed chairs which made 
up the garniture of the apartment ; and yet there was a 
fitness between the seat and its occupant. 

There sat, from morning till night, in this right regal 
chair of state, a stiff, erect, tall, stately, ancient lady, 
whose pride of mien appeared but to wax the greater in 
her supreme contempt for all her surrounding poverty. 
Her light blue eye seemed to glitter its contempt for every 
thing around her, and her foot to spurn the very footstool 
on which it rested for support. Her own dress was com- 
posed of flowered satin, of a kind that had once been 
rich, rare, and costly, but which now did but hint a mem- 
ory of its former glory, it was so faded and fretted, and 
had so fallen into the sear and yellow leaf. And yet this 
ancient lady retained the stamp and impress of no ordi- 
nary beauty : the oval face still preserved its fine propor- 
tions, the fair complexion was not utterly dimmed, the eye 
retained its light, the lip its pride. 

On one of the twain rush-bottomed chairs, opposite to 
this stately dame, sat her contrast and yet her counterpart: 
a fair young girl, with the same oval face, the same clear 
blue eyes the same well-cut lip, a complexion with even 
less of the fresh red rose, but more, far more of the un- 
faded lily ; — but, while thus alike in form, how different 
was the expression ! 

This young girl was very busily employed twisting 
and twirling sundry wire threads, and colored fragments 
of gauzes, and we know not what, in various ins and outs 
between her fingers. 
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"There, grandmamma, I have finished my task at 
last !" exclaimed the young girl, poising on her finger a 
wreath, composed of the most delicate of orange-blossoms, 
which she had been fabricating out of the above-mention- 
ed shreds and patches, — " I have finished, grandmamma ; 
and I hope that the bride who is to wear this will be 
happy. To-morrow she will be a countess." 

" Thou thyself oughtest to be in her place, instead of 
thus meanly weaving her bridal coronal. Oh, that I 
should live to see the day when a daughter of the House 
of Rohillaire is thus reduced to the labors of the nle- 
chanic ! Girl, look not so delighted that thy task is done, 
but rather bewail the degradation of its doing !" 

" Dear grandmamma, I finish my labor in the hope of 
a double blessing. May this bridal coronal bring happi- 
ness to its wearer, and peace to us with the day's food 
which its payment will secure us !" 

" And thou hast the blood of a Rohillaire in thy veins, 
and yet art content to earn thy daily bread !" 

" Is it not better so, than dependence or destitution ?" 

u And you call not this destitution !" exclaimed the old 
lady, glancing her proud eye scornfully around. "A 
beggar's garret for the halls of Rohillaire, smoky chim- 
neys for its verdant woods, and red tiles for its broad 
meadows ! Girl, girl, thou lackest the spirit of thy ances- 
tors !" 

Joanna hung her head in silence, and a tear fell upon 
her wreath of orange-blossoms. 

" And I — I too, lack the spirit of my sires, else should 
I not scorn the bitter morsel ! Had not my own soul 
become adulterated and debased from its high and legiti- 
mate estate, should I not now refuse the contamination of 
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the mechanic's meal, and die as I have lived — a Eohillaire ! 
But the weakness of my heart binds me to thee, when I 
look upon thee ; for thou hast the lineaments of thy race, 
though without their spirit ; and for thy sake " 

"Dear grandmamma," exclaimed Joanna, as starting 
nimbly from her seat she dashed away her tears, and kiss- 
ed the old lady's wrinkled brow ; " dear grandmamma, 
now I am happy again !" 

And, so saying, Joanna Eohillaire carefully packed up 
her bridal wreath of orange-blossom, and tying on her 
own simple straw bonnet with a smile, a sigh, and a kiss, 
tripped out of the room, planning how she might make 
the price of her labors procure some little luxury for the 
old lady of Eohillaire. And yet Joanna Eohillaire had 
sat up the greater portion of the night weaving this bridal 
wreath for the brow of another. 

The poor student, however, who lived in the next 
room, had done more ; he had been tempted to undertake 
some literary labor on pecuniary grounds, which required 
an almost impossible expedition ; and he had sat for two 
days and two nights without moving from his task. Now 
it happened that just as the poor flower-girl completed her 
bridal wreath, the poor student finished his literary labor, 
and simultaneously they left their domiciles to carry home 
the fruits of their respective exertions. The poor student, 
however, had done too much violence to nature to escape 
with impunity ; and no sooner had he emerged into the 
changing atmosphere of the landing-place, than he drop- 
ped fainting on the floor. When he revived, it was to 
find the kindest eyes in the world beaming over him, the 
gentlest hands bathing his brow, the sweetest voice in the 
world asking if he were better. 



i 
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The lady of Rohillaire was sitting in her brocaded 
chair, and her brocaded dress, as stiff, as erect, as stately, 
as proud, and as high and mighty as ever on one side of 
the little deal table, doing nothing ; and Joanna, on the 
other, very busily employed with all her implements 
spread out before her, fabricating buds and blossoms, that 
were all but nature, and at least second-best, when a gen- 
tle knock came to their door, and was followed by the 
entrance of the poor student himself. 

" I hope," said Oliver Paulett, " that the motive of my 
intrusion will be its apology. Unspoken gratitude seems 
a heavy burden, and I came to express mine, for the con- 
descending kindness which I have received at your hands." 

" Gratitude," and " condescending kindness !" no form 
of expression could better have propitiated the pride of 
the old lady of Rohillaire ; and though the poor student 
looked towards Joanna, it was the former who replied, 

" However fallen we may appear, sir, we belong to a 
race whose province it has ever been to give rather than 
to receive. Whatever aid, in your illness or necessity, 
Miss Rohillaire had it in her power to bestow, it behooved 
her to render ; and to such you were very welcome." 

" I did nothing — but I hope you are better," hastily, 
and with a deep blush, said Joanna. 

The poor student's clear, scrutinizing eye glanced from 
one to the other, and he bowed to each. 

a You may sit, sir — be pleased to sit," said the old lady 
of Rohillaire, waving her hand, with the style of royalty, 
toward the shabby rush-bottomed chair. " Though, even 
in our fallen fortunes, we would not hold companionship 
with plebeians, yet you seem ill, sir, and a Rohillaire must 
ever remember, that it is the prerogative of her birth- 
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right to succor and protect ; therefore be pleased to sit, 
sir." 

Again the poor student's clear eye looked up into the 
face of the old lady of Rohillaire ; but without resenting 
the mode of her proffered courtesy, he accepted it, and took 
the sole remaining chair of their costly chamber. 

" May I be allowed to say, that I rejoice in the accident 
which has introduced me to your notice," said our hero ; 
" and at the same time, I cannot help wondering how an 
inhabitant of the same dwelling could be so long ignorant 
of his vicinity to such superior neighbors." And again 
the poor student bowed to each of the ladies. 

" You have breeding, young man — you have breeding ; 
and I should not wonder if you are of gentle birth," said 
the old lady of Rohillaire. 

" I am almost ashamed to own how closely the pride of 
a good descent from an old county family clings to me in 
all that I do," replied the poor student ; " more especially 
when pride and poverty, in my own case, make such a 
sorry partnership." 

"Ashamed!" exclaimed the old lady of Rohillaire. 
" Ashamed ! Be ashamed of thy shame, young man ! 
One drop of the blood of an ancient pedigree must still shine 
out through all the mists of poverty, manifesting more 
true nobility than mines of wealth can emulate." 

" But still pretensions so ill supported may be better 
laid aside," said Oliver Paulett. 

u There is something degenerate in this age !" said the 
old lady of Rohillaire. " Even the daughter of our house, 
whom I have nurtured from a child, and to whom the high 
dignity of her race has been as a daily lesson, I cannot 
teach at all times to remember that she owes to the princely 
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blood which flows through her own veins, a princely hon- 
or. Humility is the virtue of plebeians and menials. I 
grant that in them it is a virtue ; and yet I cannot cure 
her of this, in one of her race, debasing quality." 

" Dear grandmamma," said Joanna, a tear in her eye 
and a blush on her cheek, as she went on twisting and 
twirling her buds and her blossoms together ; u dear grand- 
mamma, you know that you were born the lady of Rohil- 
laire, and I was born a " 

"A beggar wouldst thou say, Joanna? Well, and 
could we exchange places, thinkest thou that I would delve 
with my fingers for " 

" Dear grandmamma !" hastily deprecated poor Joanna, 
with a face covered with blushes. 

" Well ! well ! it need not have been so, were npt might 
stronger than right, in this world. But it is the law, sir, 
the law, which ruins men. The world is right in that at 
least. It is the law which robs the widow of her portion, 
the orphan of her birthright ! It is the law, sir ! — the law, 
sir ! I detest lawyers !" 

" I grieve to hear you say so," replied the poor student, 
" since it is to the law that I look for a revival of my own 
fortunes." 

" How so, sir ? — how so ?" 

" I am hoping, some of these days, to be called to the 
bar." 

" A base calling it is, sir ! A base calling ! I and that 
girl have been pillaged of the revenues of Rohillaire by a 
piece of the law's base trickery ! At this moment another 
sits in my place, and the child of a churl will heir my 
father's house and lands instead of my own gentle Joan- 
na ; and all because of the law, sir ! — because of the law 
sir !" 
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" Dear grandmamma," said Joanna, " let not the past 
embitter the present." 

" And for my part, I cannot but regret that any word 
of mine should have called up associations so painful," said 
the poor student ; u and I will take my leave, once more 
expressing my gratitude to Miss Rohillaire for her kind 
humanity, and to you, madam, for your condescending 
reception." 

" Young man, young man, I have not met with a single 
being possessing so much gentlemanly feeling since I left 
the halls of Rohillaire !" 

" May I then be permitted sometimes to inquire after 
your health ? Sometimes to have the pleasure of a quarter 
of an hour's conversation ?" 

" You may come, young man, you may come. A de- 
scendant of the house of Rohillaire could never play the 
churl !" 

So from that time forward, the poor student availed 
himself of the ancient lady's permission, and seldom a day 
passed without the gentle knock at their chamber-door 
announcing his approach ; and this came at last to be as 
much a matter of habit as it is usually customary for the 
sun to rise. Day after day the old lady of Rohillaire, sit- 
ting in her own august chair of state, inclined her gracious 
head to the young lawyer, on his entrance ; day after day, 
with the same condescending dignity, she waved him to 
the same old rush-bottomed chair ; day after day Joanna 
blushed when he came, and sighed when he went ; day 
after day the old lady bewailed her lost estates, and enjoyed 
the comfort of complaining ; and day after day the young 
one talked less and felt more. 



* 
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And so the lonely lives of all were comforted. Instead 
of tlie dreary blanks of unmitigated labor, there came little 
bright spots of verdure in the desert, nurtured by the sun- 
shine of hope. It is, indeed, wonderful how the aspects of 
things change, when the light of the heart is turned upon 
them. Both poor Joanna and the poor student had the 
same amount of labor, the same toils, the same cares ; but 
how much more cheerily were they now gone through, 
because each now had an energizing influence within ; and the 
glad spirit is all-potent, while the jaded one is drooping, 
slu^snsh, and inert. It is true that Joanna went on weav- 
ing flowers, which, being done with peculiar taste and skill, 
found a constant market ; but these flowers now were twice 
as lovely, since the poor student tapped at her door every 
morning to present her with some bud or blossom, some 
cluster, or some spray, which immediately became her study 
for the day ; and being thus associated with a sentiment, 
not only influenced a fairer copying of Nature's loveliness, 
but kept the heart of poor Joanna intent upon the donor ; 
and thus her affections became the very sweetness of her 
labors, like the odors which hung around the blossoms 
which her fingers mimicked. Neither was the old lady of 
Rohillaire forgotten : the poor student, evening after even- 
ing, supplied her with some new book, over which she 
would pore during the hours of the day ; and at eventide, 
just the half hour of twilight between the day and the night, 
she waited quite as naturally, and almost as anxiously, for 
his knock at the door ; and whilst he listened to her re- 
proaches of the world for its baseness, and she experienced 
the soothings of his sympathy, the very world which she 
was vituperating, almost grew into favor. 

And the poor student? He was actually in better 
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health, even though he labored more to meet his new ex- 
travagance in hooks and flowers ; and the secret was this 
— he was happier. 

Well, it happened as usual, that evening came ; and, 
as usual, came the poor student's tap at the door of his 
neighbor's tenement : but not as usual came the light foot- 
step of Joanna to open it for him, and to welcome him 
with a sweet smile, and a silvery word, and a glad gesture, 
all the while utterly unconscious that she was not looking 
very starched and demure ; but instead of this came the 
harsher voice of the old lady of llohillaire, bidding him 
enter ; and when he did so, it was to feel that the dull 
chamber was as dreary as emptiness could make it — Jo- 
anna was absent. 

Nevertheless, though feeling mightily blank and dis- 
appointed, he made his usual bow, received his usual wave 
to the rush-bottomed chair, dropped into his usual attitude 
of listening sympathy, and heard the voice of the old lady 
of Rohillaire deploring, as usual, the loss of her estates, 
the tyranny of the law, and the villany of lawyers. 

Now, 'tis a well-known fact, that people may live in 
the vicinity of sledge-hamniers until they have forgotten 
that they are considered rather noisy ; and thus Oliver 
Paulett had heard the old lady of llohillaire talk of her 
wrongs, from the first moment of their acquaintance, quite 
as a matter of course ; and so long as he could sit and 
look at Joanna twisting and twirling her pretty fingers, 
and see a blush mantling her cheek every time her eye 
met his, he was content to listen, or to seem to listen. 
In fact, under these circumstances, he had proved himself 
the best auditor in the world; but now that he saw 
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nothing but Joanna's empty chair, the matter was alto- 
gether different. lie began to have an idea that he could 
be bored by Joanna's grandmamma when Joanna was not 
present, however impossible that might be when she was ; 
and then he fell into a reverie as to how all this was to 
end ; and then he remembered that he was about as poor 
as Job ; and then he supposed it more than possible, 
that he might never, as long as he lived, get a single brief; 
and then — and then 

" And so you see, Mr. Paulett, our estates were lost to 
us all through the villany of that base man, that lawyer !" 
said the harsh voice of the old lady of Rohillaire in her 
loudest accents, as though she doubted his hearing. 

The poor student started from his reverie : the untun- 
ed voice seemed to awaken him from his dream. u And 
why," said he to himself, " why have I always taken it for 
granted that this old woman's complaining could be noth- 
ing more than maudlin mistake ? "Why have I never in- 
vestigated the matter for her sake ? Simply, I suppose, 
because I have been so engrossed with thoughts of her, 
that I forgot even all that belonged to her." 

u My dear madam," said the poor student, drawing his 
humble rush-bottomed seat nearer to the chair of state, 
" since you have honored me so far as frequently to allude 
to the circumstances which led to the loss of your estates, 
perhaps you would now favor me with their recapitulation." 

" Have I not narrated them a hundred times at least ?" 
retorted the old lady ; " if they interested you so little as 
to be so soon forgotten, why should I trouble you with 
their revival ?" 

" It is because they interest me so much, that I pre- 
sume to beg their recapitulation." 
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" Be it so, sir," replied the old lady of Rohillaire ; and 
thereupon she commenced anew the recital of her wrongs; 
and this time, and for the first time, the young lawyer 
listened attentively, bringing to hear upon the case all his 
legal knowledge, and the full scrutiny of his really search- 
ing mind. As the old lady proceeded, the brow of her 
listener knitted itself into lines of thoughtful attention, 
and his lips compressed: at the close of this hundred- 
times-told tale, he put to her a few clear-headed, lawyer- 
like questions ; the replies to which seemed, by the clearing 
expression of his countenance, to be perfectly satisfactory. 

"And these papers, my dear madam; these papers! 
Are they safe — are they in your own keeping ?" 

"I have them here in this little box, safe in my ow r n 
keeping, under lock and key, together with a pedigree of 
the Eohillaires. I could not suffer my Joanna to be de- 
prived of that" 

" And will you intrust me with them ? Suffer me to 
investigate them "( Something must — something ought — 
something &haU be done !" 

" Willingly, young man. There is the box ; there is 
the key ; take them," said the old lady: "when w-as ever 
a Rohillaire suspicious ?" 

Without a single word of compliment or comment, 
without even waiting Joanna's return, the young lawyer 
took the box and the key, returned to his own chamber, 
locked himself in, lit his lamp, and spent the whole of the 
hou^ of the ensuing night and day in investigating an as- 
sortment of musty, fusty, rusty, dusty, mouldy, faded, 
stained, yellow, and discolored papers and parchments ; all 
full of the crooked, bewildering, not-meant-to-be-understood 
hieroglyphics of the law. 
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Our pale student was paler still when lie knocked at 
the Rohillaires' door on the succeeding evening, and poor 
Joanna was pale enough, too, when she opened it; for 
neither had he waited for a sight of her on the preceding 
evening, nor brought her the morning flower which usually 
sweetened her day; but all minor considerations were 
forgotten in the annunciation of his legal opinion, that 
Rohillaire was not lost for ever ! that it needed only honest 
advice and energetic endeavor to restore to the old lady 
her lost inheritance. 

The old lady of Rohillaire clasped her hands together 
in a passion of emotion : " Penniless, as we are, where are 
the means to be gained ?" 

There was silence over the little group, and then the 
proud old lady, bursting into the first tears that Joanna 
had ever seen her shed, exclaimed, in accents of despair, 
4< It is impossible ! we must give up Rohillaire !" 

" Madam," said the young lawyer, his own pale face actu- 
ally scorched with the burning blood, " you know my posi- 
tion in life — you know to what my endeavors point. I could 
much have wished that your good cause had been placed in 
better hands, more able and more experienced ones ; but 
if this cannot be compassed, will you place it in mine ?" 

" Never shall you repent the day that you served and 
aided a Rohillaire !" exclaimed the old lady, as she held out 
her hand to him for the first time during their acquaint- 
ance, and which now the young lawyer had the tact to kiss. 

No longer the time passed cheerily in that old house — 

in that old court — in the old city. A lawsuit was pending ; 

wrinkles were writing themselves very legibly on the brow 

of the poor student : anxiety sighed out on the lips of 

u 
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Joanna ; and the old lady of Rohillaire felt that the strug- 
gles of hope were more distracting than the quiescence of 
despair. But under whatever shade of color the chameleon 
— time — pass, still pass it will, and thus at last the day came 
that the young lawyer stood with his first brief in his hand 
to plead the cause of the fatherless and widow at the bar 
of his country ; and if for a moment diffidence, and the 
dread of rather injuring than aiding clients for whom his 
feelings were so deeply interested, somewhat clouded his 
faculties, yet with the usual operation of great motives on 
great minds, he speedily rallied, and with the coolest pre- 
cision and most admirable presence of mind, watched every 
turn of the proceedings, taking instant advantage of every 
admission and omission of his antagonists, while in a speech 
of no common power, replete with legal knowledge, vigorous 
argument, and energetic eloquence, he at once persuaded 
and convinced. In truth, never was made a more successful 
debut on the law's arena than this of our poor student on 
this memorable occasion. O, the joy of that triumph ! it 
was worth all the sleepless hours he had ever spent poring 
over his midnight taper. Before he could get out of court 
he had sundry briefs thrust upon him ; but this was as 
nothing to the ecstasy of telling Joanna that he had saved 
her inheritance : and yet there was sorrow in that, too, for 
did not her inheritance divide her from him ? 

Sooth to say, that was a proud day when the old lady 
of Rohillaire turned her stately back upon the little, mean, 
narrow, up stairs room, where they had so long sojourned 
with its beggarly garniture of triple chairs and its deal 
table, and whatever else of garnishing it boasted, hereto- 
fore seeming of importance, but now disdainfully left 
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behind. It was a proud day, we say, when the old lady 
of Rohillaire turned her back upon the poverty-stricken 
chamber, and rustling in the richest brocades that money 
could procure, paced down in velvet-stepped disdainful- 
ness the time-worn, discolored, creaking staircase, hanging 
on the arm of the young lawyer, whilst Joanna, almost 
blinded by tears, clung tottering to the other. As for 
the poor student, he looked paler than ever as he thus 
marshalled his clients away from the spot that had prov- 
ed so eventful to the history of his heart as well as his 
life. As for the organs of speech, they were all sadly 
out of tune ; the old lady of Rohillaire being the only 
one of the trio in possession of her voice. As for poor 
Joanna, we verily believe that she loved the little dusky 
chamber they were leaving better than the vaunted halls 
of Rohillaire, to which they were going; the gloomy 
court to the fair fields, and open valleys, and — could it 
be ? — poverty and toil near the poor student better than 
wealth away from him. 

As for the poor student, he only felt that he was los- 
ing all that he most cared for upon this earth ; and the 
only alleviation of his feelings was to know, that the happy 
action which had made him miserable had been done by 
himself. Eloquent, however, as he had been in a court of 
law, he was dumb enough in that court of the city, and 
it was not till he had carefully bestowed the old lady of 
Rohillaire, brocade and all, in her travelling carriage, and 
had gently placed the sorrowful Joanna by her side, that 
he felt that he must speak whether he could or not. 

" Well, Mr. Lawyer," said the old lady of Rohillaire, 
attempting jocularity almost for the first time in her life, 
u Well, Mr. Lawyer, your pockets are so crammed and stuff- 
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ed out with briefs, that you could hardly squeeze yourself 
within the doors of my carriage ; so for this time, I shall 
not ask you : but term-time will give you liberty in a 
month, and then you must come down to us at Rohillaire." 

" You must excuse me !" hastily and rather brusquely \ 
answered the young lawyer ; " I am swallowed up in 
business. I had better not. No ! I must not — I cannot !" 

The bright, sharp, clear blue eye of the old lady of 
Rohillaire glittered over him. " Must TWt, and cannot — 
to a lady — to a JRohiUaire — to ??ie — to your friend/ and 
4 swallowed up in business !' Why, sir, I want you upon 
business, too. I want you to investigate the long arrears 
of Rohillaire : and I want to pay you for your services." 

" Pay me !" passionately exclaimed the young lawyer, 
while again the offended blood poured into his cheeks, 
"Pay me r 

" Aye, aye ; pay you — unless you choose to refuse my 
price." 

" I do refuse it — now and for ever !" 

" Well, it shall be as you please — I shall not force it 
upon you ; but at any rate, you must come and see our Ro- 
hillaire — and the books. This day month I shall expect you. 

The little, ugly, ungracious monosyllable "no," that 
disgrace to our language, floated upon the lips of the young 
lawyer ; but, just whilst it hesitated upon the threshold, he 
caught an appealing, almost an entreating glance from 
Joanna's blue eyes, and the word died ere it was born. 

" I shall expect you," said the pertinacious old lady of 
Rohillaire, "just this day month. As I told you before, 
I want you to look over the accounts, and I want to pay 
you :" and at these words the carriage whirled o&\ leaving 
the young lawyer standing, much hurt, more indignant, 
but most sorrowing. 
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The poor lawyer — ah, no ! not now the poor lawyer, 
for briefs had lately poured in so fast upon him, that he 
stood fair to be soon the rich lawyer — was true to his ap- 
pointment. He went to Rohillaire because he could not 
stay away. 

As the post-chaise which carried him wound up the 
sweep to the entrance, and his eye wandered over the fair 
domain, the noble terraces, and the fine old mansion of 
Rohillaire, he said, internally, " Aye, now, adieu to hope ! 
the heiress of Rohillaire is no fit bride for Oliver Paulett, 
though the poor flower-making girl might have been his 
cherished wife. I have placed an insuperable barrier be- 
tween myself and my own happiness, but I cannot wish it 
otherwise." 

So our hero left his chaise, but was grievously put to 
the blush at seeing the old lady of Rohillaire standing on 
the very steps of her own mansion to receive him, — a 
condescension which, it is more than doubtful, she would 
not have offered to royalty, — with hands extended, to wel- 
come him, with Joanna blushing and smiling at her side. 

44 My dear friend," said the old lady of Rohillaire, 
44 welcome to the home which is of your own restoring ; 
welcome both to home and heart !" 

The young lawyer could not speak ; but the old lady 
of Rohillaire, passing her arm through his with the air of 
an affectionate queen, led him through the double file of 
domestics who had been so marshalled to do him honor- 
The poor lawyer was far more bewildered at this moment 
than when he had been addressing judge and jury ; and, 
in fact, he scarcely knew where he was until he found him- 
self standing at the bay-window of a fine antiquated spa- 
cious saloon, full of old furniture and old pictures ; and, 
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looking out on a noble terrace which commanded an 
extensive view of richly- wooded and well- watered country. 

" You look on Eohillaire !" said the old lady proudly, 
as with high-wrought satisfaction she followed his eye 
around ; " can you wonder that in alienation, banishment, 
bereavement, and destitution, my heart still clung to the 
home of my fathers ; for, when I married, my husband took 
my name — I took not his — my birth-place, the home of 
my life, until my sorrows came ! You look upon Rohillaire, 
and now tell me what price can clear me of my vast debt 
for its restoration ?" 

"I desire nothing," said the young lawyer, vainly endea- 
voring to control his emotion ; " I desire nothing but per- 
mission to leave you at this moment, and for ever !" 

" And we to keep you here from this moment and for 
ever. Come now, I will offer you my price of payment 
for the restoration of Rohillaire, though you did refuse it 
so stoutly by anticipation." And as she spoke, the old 
lady of Rohillaire put Joanna's hand in his. " You are 
well-born, and think you I was blind to your generous 
affection, whilst it was so purely disinterested, or am I 
ungrateful for all that you have done, or that I do not now 
see and feel your honorable scruples ? I said that I would 
pay you, and I pay you thus : You will take the name of 
Rohillaire, and henceforth be to me a son in name as well 
as in affection." 

The young lawyer's emotions stifled his utterance. 

" Enough ! enough !" exclaimed the old lady of Rohil- 
laire. "To be a Rohillaire is to be generous. Said I not 
that you should never regret serving and aiding a Rohil- 
laire ?" 



LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 



BT E. F. XLLET. 



How shall we mourn thee, oh departed one ! 

Dear light which God to cheer earth's darkness gave ! 
How speak the anguish, when our joy's went down 

With thee into the cold and cruel grave ! 

How shall the woe that fills the wounded breast 
Be told in words, that mock what hearts must feel ! 

Or how can we resign thee to thy rest, 

And hide the bitter grief that ne'er can heal ? 

Dost thou not speak to us — oh loved and lost — 
To chide repining, even for one so dear ? 

Dost thou not bid us, with a patient trust, 
The words of Him who smites in mercy hear? 

Yea — blessed are the dead — the Spirit saith, 
Who, like to her, life's thorny path have trod 

In meek obedience to the law of faith, 
Looking, with trustful spirit, up to God. 
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Eye hath not seen that unknown world above ; 

Ear hath not heard the harpings of that sphere ; 
Yet we believe that all is light and love,- 

And sin and death can never enter there. 

Weep we that early in this vale of tears 
The weary soul hath laid its burden down ! 

That mortal now the robe immortal wears, 

That she who bore the cross receives the crown ! 

Yes — we must weep ; yet hope to meet again ; 

From the just-opened portal light hath shone ; 
Oh, may it guide us through a world of pain, 

And lead us upward, whither she has gone. 



PIERSON, THE WOLF. 



A TALE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 



BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 



One of the greatest scourges of the middle age was the 
large number of wolves that desolated the provinces in 
Prance. A state of perpetual warfare, joined to the insuf- 
ficiency of the means of their destruction, had multiplied 
them so considerably, as to make them the terror of the 
population. The fierceness and audacity of these animals, 
drawn together by the numerous dead bodies which, from 
the frequent hostile encounters, strewed the ground, were 
not confined to the woods and plains, but they actually 
entered villages in search of their prey. 

Philippe de Vignealles, a chronicler of that day, has 
handed down to us some curious details of a wolf-hunt, 
which we transmit to our readers. About the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the number of wolves in France was 
considerable ; and among others was one, the terror of the 
country, which had already destroyed many children. The 
scene of his devastation was Lorey, near Metz ; and large 
rewards were offered for his head. Among the inhabitants 
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of this peaceful village was one Pierson de Bar, who was 
affianced to Ernestine Duval ; but, as usual, " the course of 
true love did not run smooth." Before the consent of the 
respective parents could be obtained, it was necessary that 
a certain sum should be raised to form a marriage portion 
for the youthful pair. 

Among other aspirants for the hand of the beautiful 
Ernestine, was one Bertrand Longueville, a worthless dis- 
sipated character, who for a length of time had been strongly 
suspected of carrying on poaching to a great extent, although 
hitherto he had contrived to keep clear of the magistrates. 
No sooner had his advances been perceived by the young 
girl, than she resolutely forbid all further intercourse ; and 
the disappointed lover (we desecrate the term) inwardly 
vowed vengeance against the favored suitor, Pierson de 
Bar. Too specious, however, to disclose the malignant 
feeling that was rankling in his breast, Bertrand professed 
the utmost friendship for the now affianced Pierson ; and 
almost won the regard of the unsophisticated Ernestine, 
by the " noble manner" in which he treated his successful 
rival. 

Affairs were in this state, when one morning the peace- 
ful inhabitants of Lorey were disturbed from their slumbers 
by the bells of the village-crier, who, attended by the rural 
mayor, announced to the half-gaping population, that the 
scourge of the country was in the neighborhood, and con- 
cluded his worshipful harangue by reading the proclamation 
offering a reward of two thousand francs to whoever would 
bring the head of the wolf to the prefecture. 

No sooner had Pierson de Bar heard the proclamation, 
than he at once determined to risk his life for the sake of 
his beloved Ernestine. On the 14th of August, the terror 
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of Metz and its neighborhood was heard of at a small 
village called Plappeville, near the abbey of Saint Sym- 
phorign. The intrepid villager lost no time in going to the 
spot, where he deposited the carcase of a dead horse, and 
placed himself in ambush behind a mud wall. About 
midnight the wolf approached, and by the light of the 
moon Pierson took an unerring aim with his cross-bow, and 
lodged an arrow in the body of the savage marauder ; then 
coming forth from his hiding-place, rushed upon the wound- 
ed animal, and planting a dagger in its breast, laid the 
scourge of the country dead at his feet. Offering up thanks 
to Heaven for his deliverance, Pierson de Bar was about 
to wake up the inhabitants of a neighboring farm-house, 
when footsteps attracted his notice. Two men muffled up 
in cloaks were visible in the moonlight ; before he had 
time to protect himself, a heavy blow from a massive weapon 
struck him senseless to the ground. 

"There, Bertrand, there lies your rival; he'll never 
trouble you any more." 

" Quick, quick !" replied the other, who our readers 
will easily have recognized as Bertrand Longueville — " re- 
move the body behind the wall ; lights approach." 

Scarcely had the former miscreant time to attend to 
the orders of his partner in guilt, when a party from the 
neighboring village were seen approaching. Bertrand 
seized the cross-bow with which the fatal arrow had been 
shot by Pierson de Bar, and smearing his hands with the 
blood of the wolf, waited the arrival of the new comers. 

44 See there !" exclaimed Bertrand's comrade, addressing 
Claude Duval, the father of Ernestine, who, hearing of 
Pierson's absence, had headed a party of villagers to offer 
him all the assistance in their power. " See there ! the 
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scourge of the country lies dead at the feet of its gallant 
captor, the brave Bertrand Longueville." 

" Longueville !" echoed the venerable Duval, despond- 
ingly. " I had wished it had been Pierson de Bar ; but 
where is that noble youth ? He left his home an hour 
before midnight, and has not since been heard of." 

At this remark the hypocritical Bertrand pretended to 
be quite overpowered with anxiety for his absent friend, 
and urging the villagers to take charge of the wolf, declared 
that he and his comrade would scour the country in search 
of the lost Pierson. Anxious to remove from the spot 
where the foul murder had been committed, and near where 
the body of the victim still lay, Longueville headed the 
party on their return to Lorey. When within a mile of 
that rural hamlet, they were met by the two most impor- 
tant personages in the whole district — the mayor and crier. 
No sooner had the former been informed of the death of 
the wolf, than he rode forward to escort the gallant captor 
into the village. Bertrand pleaded his anxiety for Pierson 
de Bar ; but the worshipful magistrate insisted upon having 
his depositions taken. And then addressing Claude Duval, 
begged he would again dispatch a party of villagers in 
search of the lost Pierson. 

This wish was speedily attended to, and a dozen stout 
hands and hearts volunteered their sendees in behalf of 
their missing comrade. Their first thought was, that 
Pierson might have fallen a victim to the wolf, and they 
lost no time in proceeding to the place where he had been 
captured ; but their exertions had been anticipated. No 
sooner did they reach the spot, than they found lights in 
the neighboring farm-house ; on approaching a large barn, 
there began to arise sounds of a description very different 
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from those of rural labor — that sort of suppressed sigh and 
exclamation with which the first news of calamity is re- 
ceived. 

" Has any one seen Pierson de Bar ?" inquired the head 
of the village party from Lorey. 

" Silence, silence !" answered a female voice from the 
barn ; " he sleeps." Then beckoning the party to enter, 
Ernestine Duval — for it was she — pointed to a pallet, on 
which lay extended the wounded Pierson, with his forehead 
bandaged up. 

For nearly an hour there was an almost breathless si- 
lence ; when the village Cur6, who attended as much to 
the bodily as to the spiritual infirmities of his parishioners, 
pronounced the suffering man to be gradually recovering 
his consciousness. Ernestine offered up an humble thanks- 
giving to Heaven, and anxiously gazing upon the counte- 
nance of the reviving man, watched with the deepest 
interest the return of animation. For several moments 
nothing definite recurred to the mind of Pierson de Bar ; 
but, upon gaining additional strength, he recounted his 
adventures with the wolf, and the dastardly attack that 
had been made upon himself by two miscreants in disguise. 
No sooner had this declaration been made, than Ernestine 
produced a bludgeon, still bearing the marks of blood, 
which had been found near the wall behind which the 
supposed dead body of her lover had been thrown. Upon 
inspecting it closely, the initials B. L. were found upon 
it; and it was immediately recognized as belonging to 
Bertrand Longueville. This, added to the fact of Longue- 
ville having been discovered on the spot, left no doubt 
upon the minds of all, that he was the guilty man. 

Ernestine Duval now related to Pierson, that hearing 
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of his absence, she had followed his steps ; but having 
mistaken his path, had only arrived after the departure of 
Longueville and the villagers. While hesitating what to 
do, her attention was attracted by a groan ; and she dis- 
covered her lover lying, apparently lifeless, a few yards off 
the road. Having now alarmed some cottagers, they 
assisted in bearing him to the barn, when the Cure was 
sent for, who, upon examination, found that his wounds had 
not been inflicted by an animal, but by a bludgeon or heavy 
weapon. For some days Pierson's sufferings were great, 
but he bore them with the utmost fortitude. Ernestine 
never left his pallet ; all his medicines were administered 
by her, and she watched him with a vigilance that showed 
how intense an interest she took in his recovery. 

In the mean time, Pierson's depositions bad been laid 
before the proper authorities, and Bertrand Longueville 
had been committed to prison ; his partner in crime, a 
convicted felon, having disclosed all the circumstances of 
the attack upon de Bar. 

Within a month of the event recorded as above, the 
village of Lorey was the scene of the greatest festivity. 
The sons and daughters of the hamlet had assembled to 
enjoy the fete-day of their patron-saint, on which occasion 
Pierson de Bar was to receive two thousand francs, the 
reward of his bravery, the thanks of the assembled mayor 
and inhabitants, and, far dearer to him than all, the hand 
of his long-loved Ernestine. The sun broke out in unusual 
splendor ; all was joy and gayety. At least one hundred 
lads* and lasses, dressed in their holiday best, escorted the 
bride and bridegroom to the altar ; and the happiness that 
was depicted upon every countenance, sufficiently proved 
how universal was the satisfaction felt at the marriage 
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of Ernestine Duval and her devoted lover, Pierson de 
Bar. 

Upon the spot where the terror of the neighborhood 
was destroyed, a small chapel was erected ; and to this 
day the name of Pierson de Bar, called Pierson the Wolf, 
is held in veneration by the inhabitants of Lorey, Metz, 
and the adjacent parts. 
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For thee, their smiles no more 

Familiar faces wore, 
Voices, once kind, had learn'd the stranger's tone, 

Who raised thee up and bound 

Thy silent spirit's wound ? 
He, from all guilt the stainless, He alone ! 

But which, oh, erring child ! 

From home so long beguiled, 
Which of thine offerings won those words of Heaven, 

That o'er the bruised reed, 

Condemned of earth to bleed, 
In music pass'd, " Thy sins are all forgiven ?" 



»• 



Was it that perfume fraught 

With balm and incense, brought 
From the sweet woods of Araby the blest ? 

Or that fast-flowing rain 

Of tears, which not in vain 
To Him who scorn'd not tears, thy woes confess'd ? 

No, not by these restored 

Unto thy Father's board, 
Thy peace, that kindled joy in Heaven, was made ; 

But costlier in his eyes, 

By that blest sacrifice, 
Thy heart, thy full deep heart, before Him laid. 



16 



EDWARD CLINTON. 



BY BIB. 1IESKETH FLEETWOOD, BART. 



Italy ! how many a sunny smile and buoyant hope 
does not that name conjure up in the young mind — visions 
of travel that all long to enter on ; the budding mind, 
redolent of imagination, picturing therein cloudless skies, 
and foliage to which the blight of winter comes not. The 
invalid is thither sent to restore strength to the languid 
pulse ; the care-worn to forget their toil ; and the young 
and unblighted spirit is led to believe that there " all is 
plenteousness, all is peace." Dull, indeed, must be that 
system through which no warmth is infused when the 
genial air of Italy's sunny clime breathes softly o'er the 
brow. How often, when loitering on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, have we marked the elasticity of youth ra- 
pidly recover from the nipping canker of disease ! By those 
who have seen some beloved object wafted, as it were, 
back to life by the gentle breathings of its tempered gales, 

" Whoso pure, and mild revivifying air 
Has banished sickness, and thus banished care/' 

well may Italy be gratefully remembered. 
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To me Associations too, dear though mournful, are con- 
nected with portions of the margin of that blue sea — 
happy days with friends now gone — the companionship 
of man with man when the minds of two drank from the 
same fount, and the harmony of agreement in sentiment 
was unbroken by the friendly interchange of information, 
deepening the fount without disturbing or clouding the 
stream. All these are now gone ; since then we have 
each learned more of the realities of life, and its sterner 
duties have jarred the chord of sentiment. '" Poor Clinton, 
my earliest friend, was, at the time I speak of, a young 
man like myself, full of hope and confidence ; years of 
friendship had cemented more closely the bond which 
united us ; the affection of childhood had ripened into the 
respect of manhood, and during the time of my sojourn 
in the south of Europe, when seated under the olive or 
the vine, often had we together indulged in visions of the 
future ; but the necessity of following my then intended 
profession recalled me to England, and I bade adieu to 
friends, some for ever, all for years : my next visit to Italy, 
when Clinton and I again met, these pages, extracted from 
my journal, will explain. 

Some years afterwards, worn down by a long continu- 
ance of ill health, I left England under the advice of an 
excellent friend and physician, and, attending to his part- 
ing words, never to forget that, though art may assist 
nature, it cannot supersede her, I shunned cities, and 
sequestered myself on the borders of the Bay of Spezzia, 
a region sadly associated with the fate of poor Shelley ; 
here, untempted by the fascinations of society, and too 
weak to enjoy more active exercise, I spent many a dreamy 
moment of idle, sleepy tranquillity, reclining in my little 
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fishing boat, as it rose and fell o'er the lazy waves, and 
listening to the dash of their tiny murmurs, which broke 
in upon, without distracting, my reveries. Months passed 
on, and I gradually recovered my health and spirits, when 
accident made me acquainted with the fact of Mr. Clinton, 
my old friend, being a resident with his family near to 
Genoa : it wanted but a week to the time of my leaving 
for England, and it was only from having gone to Genoa 
to take my passage by sea, for the benefit of my health, on 
board a bark shortly to sail, that I heard of my friend's 
present abode. I need not add that a few hours found us 
domiciled under the same roof, and in the full enjoyment 
of an interchange of the past, when the genuine tear of 
friendly sympathy tempers the bitterness of sorrow. 
Much of my friend's time I found was fully occupied ; 
and I was most agreeably struck, during my short stay in 
his house, with the mode in which the mingled avocations 
in his family were distributed ; never idle, never toiling, 
occupation seemed to seek each member, rather than to 
have to be sought, and yet nothing was out of place ; 
serious or joyous, there were times for each, whilst youth 
and age felt equally at home — each a separate part of a 
united whole. 

It was the habit of Mr. Clinton when unengaged of an 
evening, to draw out and develop the intellect of his chil- 
dren by incidental remarks on such passing events as furnish- 
ed matter of improvement ; and in his eldest, Emily, he was 
blessed with a being whose mind already threw out feelings 
which required but the hand of experience to direct them 
to sure and steady principles of action. Nervous in tem- 
perament, quick but vigorous in action, her greatest fault 
might be considered to lie in the depth of her feelings ; the 
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most trivial action called forth nearly as much energy as 
the most important, and the calm and sober tone which her 
father threw around their conversational remarks became, 
like the mellowing touch of time to a brilliant painting, the 
means of subduing the colors while it impaired not their 
depth. 

On the evening of my arrival they had been discussing 
character, and Mr. Clinton enlarged on some of those dif- 
ferences which cause persons whose original sentiments 
were similar, to become either shallow smatterers in science 
or deep investigators of its truths. He pointed out, too, 
the mode in which our observation of others teaches us to 
amend ourselves. " Our acquaintances," he said, " are 
beacons either to warn or encourage us in particular courses 
and habits of life, all useful in their way : they are living 
parables — practical models, by which we may gain much 
instruction, and, by mingling amid the general mass, we 
find our rough edges smoothed down, and our surface 
polished into such form as may pass with facility through 
life, while our internal substance remains our own, and 
marks our individuality. The great difficulty, Emily, in 
judging of disposition is the liberation of ourselves from 
those peculiar temperaments, and prejudiced modes of 
reflection, which cloud our view of some portions of charac- 
ter, whilst they impart an additional glow to others, and 
thus cause us to deny its proportionate importance to each 
characteristic ; it is like viewing colors by the aid of a lamp 
instead of the natural light of day, by which some are, as 
you know, lost, and others completely changed." 

" I know this, my father ; and you accuse me sometimes 
of want of discrimination, which accusation may, probably, 
be well founded, for I know I form my judgments somewhat 
more hastily than you do." 
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" It would not be well were it otherwise, for though I 
accuse you of tinging your acquaintance with the roseate 
hues of your own sunny temperament, yet I should be 
sorry to see you test them according to those views of 
human nature which habit renders unavoidable with me ; 
both, in our way, according to our ages and the bias of our 
respective experience. You have found the greater part 
of those with whom you have had any intercourse mild 
and gentle as the dove, while I have seen the wisdom and 
cunning of the serpent." 

" But I am certain," she replied, with a smile, u that 
you have been taught none of its cunning ; for you know 
what our dear old nurse, Margarette, says of you, that, 
i except iii the old dynasty, under which she and her an- 
cestors have been bred, serving men and women for ages, 
she does not think such a being exists ;' though I cannot 
say that Margarette's classing you with those knights who 
were, according to her idea, always in helmet and mail, 
brings any of my dear papa's qualities home to my mind. 
I think, if she had painted you a male sister of charity, she 
would have been nearer the truth ; but I could not quarrel 
with her, dear soul, she speaks so affectionately of her old 
masters. I love her dearly ; nor can I forget how attentive 
and watchful a nurse she .was to you, my dear papa ;" and 
the recollections of a parent's suffering glistened through 
her eyes' dark lashes, and, rising rather hastily, Emily 
Clinton, impressing a playful kiss on her father's forehead, 
and, with a smile that vainly sought to liide her feelings, 
left the apartment. 

How delightful it is to retrace every trivial incident 
connected with those we love ! The hero of a hundred 
fields does not bring to our mind the same distinct deline- 
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ation of the individual as when pictured as the leader of 
our boyish sports ; let me then trace a little of my friend's 
course in life after we parted, as I before mentioned, in 
Italy; for Clinton was, in his younger days, one of those 
strange compounds of wildness and solidity, that are oc- 
casionally to be met with in society. Of an ardent tem- 
perament and keen susceptibility, he had early been left 
master of his own fortunes ; his parents dead, and the other 
members of his family settled in the country, Edward 
Clinton pursued for several years that which, for him, had 
peculiar charms, — travel. Without any fixed plan, his 
steps had traversed the greater portion of Europe, and had 
penetrated into Asia ; and (for travel was not then, like 
now, a mere measurement of hours from point to point) 
Mr. Clinton had coasted a short time along the African 
shores, making inroads upon its more unfrequented lands, 
and for two years he had been a wanderer through the 
extensive territories of the United States. Having thus 
travelled much, and the youthful fervor and restlessness 
of his mind being for a time abated, he had come to reside 
in one of the southern counties of his native country, car- 
rying with him there, from the fairy land of Italy, a young 
floweret, plucked from a noble Genoese stem, in whose 
sunny eyes he basked for but a few years, when death 
deprived him of the wife of his bosom, and the babe whose 
birth had proved the immediate cause of her dissolution. 
He was then left with three children, a boy and two girls, 
but the boy soon followed his mother to the grave ; an 
accident caused his sudden death, and Mr. Clinton, taking 
his remaining children, once more passed over the sea, and 
took up his abode in the romantic country near Genoa^ 
where, as I have mentioned, I afterwards accidentally met 
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" It would not be well were it otherwise, for though I 
accuse you of tinging your acquaintance with the roseate 
hues of your own sunny temperament, yet I should be 
sorry to see you test them according to those views of 
human nature which habit renders unavoidable with me ; 
both, in our way, according to our ages and the bias of our 
respective experience. You have found the greater part 
of those with whom you have had any intercourse mild 
and gentle as the dove, while I have seen the wisdom and 
cunning of the serpent." 

" But I am certain," she replied, with a smile, " that 
you have been taught none of its cunning ; for you know 
what our dear old nurse, Margarette, says of you, that, 
' except in the old dynasty, under which she and her an- 
cestors have been bred, serving men and women for ages, 
she does not think such a being exists ;' though I cannot 
say that Margarette's classing you with those knights who 
were, according to her idea, always in helmet and mail, 
brings any of my dear papa's qualities home to my mind. 
I think, if she had painted you a male sister of charity, she 
would have been nearer the truth ; but I could not quarrel 
with her, dear soul, she speaks so affectionately of her old 
masters. I love her dearly ; nor can I forget how attentive 
and watchful a nurse she .was to you, my dear papa ;" and 
the recollections of a parent's suffering glistened through 
her eyes' dark lashes, and, rising rather hastily, Emily 
Clinton, impressing a playful kiss on her father's forehead, 
and, with a smile that vainly sought to hide her feelings, 
left the apartment. 

How delightful it is to retrace every trivial incident 
connected with those we love ! The hero of a hundred 
fields does not bring to our mind the same distinct deline- 
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ation of the individual as when pictured as the leader of 
our boyish sports ; let me then trace a little of my friend's 
course in life after we parted, as I before mentioned, in 
Italy ; for Clinton was, in his younger days, one of those 
strange compounds of wildness and solidity, that are oc- 
casionally to be met with in society. Of an ardent tem- 
perament and keen susceptibility, he had early been left 
master of his own fortunes ; his parents dead, and the other 
members of his family settled in the country, Edward 
Clinton pursued for several years that which, for him, had 
peculiar charms, — travel. Without any fixed plan, his 
steps had traversed the greater portion of Europe, and had 
penetrated into Asia ; and (for travel was not then, like 
now, a mere measurement of hours from point to point) 
Mr. Clinton had coasted a short time along the African 
shores, making inroads upon its more unfrequented lands, 
and for two years he had been a wanderer through the 
extensive territories of the United States. Having thus 
travelled much, and the youthful fervor and restlessness 
of his mind being for a time abated, he had come to reside 
in one of the southern counties of his native country, car- 
rying with him there, from the fairy land of Italy, a young 
floweret, plucked from a noble Genoese stem, in whose 
sunny eyes he basked for but a few years, when death 
deprived him of the wife of his bosom, and the babe whose 
birth had proved the immediate cause of her dissolution. 
He was then left with three children, a boy and two girls, 
but the boy soon followed his mother to the grave ; an 
accident caused his sudden death, and Mr. Clinton, taking 
his remaining children, once more passed over the sea, and 
took up his abode in the romantic country near Genoa^ 
where, as I have mentioned, I afterwards accidentally met 
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with him. His villa was situated about a mile or two on 
the more southern side, and commanded the beautiful mole 
of Genoa and the whole of this picturesque coast. Here 
he buried himself from all but a few friends, and solaced 
his retirement by watching over the dawning intellects of 
his little Emily and Rosa. The former grew in perfect 
resemblance to her mother. Her large black Italian eyes 
were shaded by deep lashes, and when she rolled them on 
you as she spoke, there was the peculiar fulness which the 
eye of none born in a northern clime ever possess. They 
were Genoese eyes, and I can compare them to nothing. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the eyes of Genoese wo- 
men are sui generis. Emily, possessed of these indescriba- 
ble eyes, had likewise every promise of a full and rounded 
bust, and, if a fault could be traced, it might be found in 
her delicate fingers ; they were a little too short, but then 
they were small and plump, with little tapering ends, each 
knuckle a dimple, and all so smooth that they might almost 
touch a peach without effacing the down. 

Rosa, too ; but why speak of Rosa ? Her eye, her 
beautiful hair, her bright merry face, her cheerful happy 
laugh, why speak of them now ? — for she is numbered 
with the dead ! the fearful cholera carried her off. There 
was a young man, stopping with them when I was there, 
who shared her fate ; who or what he was it is needless 
to state. He was a sort of half brother, half lover ; he 
mingled in all their sports, studied, read, walked with 
them. Mr. Clinton had taken charge of him, for he was 
the only child of a deceased friend : he treated the youth 
as his son, and there grew three happy beings basking in 
the warm sun of this most lovely part of Italy. But the 
cholera came, how well do I- remember the first intelli- 
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gence of the fearful event ! It was a hot, sultry evening, 
that, just as I returned from settling my little affairs at 
my domicil by Spezzia, I first heard mention of this pest 
as likely so immediately to visit this lovely spot. I was 
to take my departure for England on the following day, 
and had secured my passage in a ship which contained 
many of the curiosities collected during my rambles. I 
had been down to see all on board safe, and was startled 
by the intimation of the captain, " Sir, we wait over to- 
morrow for no man." 

" And why ?" said I. 

" I have a wife and family to provide for," said the 
blunt sailor, u and cannot afford to die yet," and he turned 
away, adding, " To-morrow morning, at ten, the anchor 
will be weighed." 

I mused on this as the carriage bore me slowly up the 
hill, and, when I reached the abode of my friends, I was 
struck by the peculiar solemnity on the countenance of 
Mr. Clinton, and a heavy weight seemed on the spirits of all. 

After coffee Mr. Clinton brought out a Bible, and read, 
as was his wont, a portion, ending with a prayer. The 
young ones all wished us " good night," and we remained 
alone. 

" Let us take a turn," he said, " on the terrace before 
we retire to bed ;" and we strolled on this beautiful walk, 
the steep shelving rock at our feet seeming to glide down 
into the depths of the waters, with here and there a stone 
pine flinging wide its arms to heaven ; while in the inter- 
stices grew rhododendron, myrtles, olives, and the flowering 
aloe, and the gentle murmur of the sea rippled and rose 
stealthily on the breeze from below. We walked a short 
time in silence, for I was oppressed at the idea of separa- 
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tion, when my friend abruptly asked, " Does the ship sail 
to-morrow ?" 

" Yes," I replied. 

" Better to-night," was his answer. " To-morrow's sun 
may not rise on us all: the cholera is amongst us. I 
heard of it to-day, but have not told my family yet. It 
is known to few. Four-and-twenty hours, and it will re- 
veal' itself." 

" But if it should come," said I, " prudence may guard 
this spot from it." 

" No evil ever passed, and left me unscathed," was his 
reply. 

This was the last querulous speech I ever heard Clin- 
ton make. When we met again he was an altered, sub- 
dued man, yet I may say, a contented being. Sorrow had 
had its proper effect. His will had bowed to the will of 
God. He had lost his younger daughter Rosa, and his 
adopted son. They died of the cholera. Thus does it 
require sometimes a repetition of grief ere the heart is 
softened. 

We conversed that evening but little, for our spirits 
were sad, and in the morning a message from the captain 
caused me to hasten off at an early hour, for ours was the 
last clean bill of health granted from the port of Genoa 
ere seven thousand of her inhabitants had fallen by the 
cholera. 

Mr. Clinton removed from the neighborhood, sold his 
villa, and travelled from place to place with his daughter, 
upon whom the blighting effects of so much sorrow had 
left a deep impression ; and though, when we again met, 
she had in part recovered her spirits, there was still a 
gravity of deportment beyond her years. Mr. Clinton 
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himself henceforward became a more practical Christian ; 
in the opportunity of doing good he found the best conso- 
lation for his own woes, and, like a second Howard, lived 
for others ; and though he could not bear to reside in the 
immediate neighborhood of Genoa, yet he still lingers in 
the land of his wife's birth and his daughter's grave. 



THE UNPITIED OXE. 



BT THE LADY NUGENT. 



Tiiere is pity for the mariner, 

Who dares the boist'rous main ; 
There is pity for the warrior, 

Who bleeds on battle-plain ; 
There is pity for the aged man, 

Outliving all he cherished ; 
There is pity for the youthful one, 

Who hath too early perished. 

Yet the mariner a veut'rous joy, 

In danger doth betide ; 
And glorious was the warrior's doom, 

Who for his country died. 
And the aged man hath had full share 

Of good things here below ; 
And the youthful dead was happiest !- 

No sorrow he did know. 
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Is there pity for the restless one, 

Cast on the rocks of life, 
Who hath warred with her heart's tenderness, 

In most unequal strife ? 
There is pity for most sufferers— 

For her, alas ! there's none ; 
She is scorn'd by all the world beside, 

Who hath been betrayed by one ! 



THE BOY OF POSSAGNO. 



BT KIS8 GRACE AGUILAR. 



It was evening in Venice — the queen of the Adriatic, 
her marble palaces and princely halls, her stately bridges 
and her dreary prisons, lay sleeping in gorgeous beauty, 
flushed by the glowing splendor of the setting sun, lingering 
as loth to fade away and be lost in the more sombre hues 
of twilight, which, rising from the east, was softly and 
balmily stealing over the expanse of heaven, bearing silence, 
and repose, and quiet loveliness on her meekly pensive 
brow. It was an hour of deep calm, — the pause of life and 
nature, — when the business of the day was done, the gay 
festivities of night not yet begun. Now and then the sound 
of a guitar, or the thrill of melody from music-gushing 
voices, echoed from the w r ater ; or whispered accents, in 
the passioned tones of Italy, betraying some tale of happy 
love ; and then, again, might be traced a muffled figure, 
with shadowed brow and stern-closed lip, holding himself 
aloof, as if his world were contained in the mighty passions, 
the deep secrets of his own heart ; and thus, from hate, or 
guile, or scorn, contemning all his fellows. And then would 
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come by, with measured oar and evening hymn, the fisher's 
humble skiff; and then, in strange contrast, the decorated 
bark of patrician pride, with noble freight and liveried 
attendants. Presently, light after light gleamed up from 
palace, and hall, and bridge, rivalling the stars of heaven, 
spangling earth and water. Sunset faded into twilight, 
and twilight, resting a brief interval on the bosom of night, 
gave up to her the care of earth, and disappeared. But 
not with the marble palaces and their princely honors, — 
not with the midnight intrigue, the lover's meeting, — not 
with the pirate of the seas, the brigand of the land ; all of 
which seem springing up, more vivid than memory, more 
tangible than fancy, in that one magic word, Venice ; — not 
with these have we to treat. 

In a small, rudely furnished apartment, scattered round 
with implements of sculpture, half-finished models in clay 
and stone, sketches, both in chalk and coloring, and some 
few volumes of miscellaneous lore, sat one, a boy in years, 
but bearing on his brow and in his eye, somewhat far — oh ! 
far be/ond his age. Clothed as he was in the simplest, 
most homely attire, his peculiarly graceful and well-pro- 
portioned figure marked him noble ; his intelligent, — nay 
more, his soul-breathing features, the light of Mind illumin- 
ing his full dark eye, and resting on the broad high fore- 
head, even the beautiful hair of glossy black, curling so 
carelessly round the peculiarly well-shaped head : — could 
these characteristics belong to the stone-cutter's boy of 
Possagno, whose first twelve years had been passed in the 
mud-walled cabin of his poor and hard-working grand- 
father ? It was even so ; but the lowliness of birth was, 
even at this early period of his life, lost in the nobility of 
Genius. Her voice had breathed its thrilling whisper 
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within him ; and he heard, but as yet understood it not, 
was unconscious of the deep meanings, the glorious prophe- 
cy, the mighty shadows of an unborn future, of which those 
thrilling whispers spoke. He only knew there was a 
spirit within him, urging, impelling, he scarce knew what : 
a longing for the Iniinite which pressed so heavily upon 
him, that he felt, to use his own impressive words, " He 
could have started on foot with a velocity to outstrip the 
wind, but without knowing whither to direct his steps. 
And when activity could no longer be supported, he would 
have desired to lie down and die." He would hurry to 
the haunts of Nature, — the wildest, most boundless scenes, 
— gazing on the distant mountain, the rushing torrent, the 
dark mysterious forest ; and then up to the gorgeous masses 
of cloud, sailing over the transparent heaven of his own 
bright land, watch intently each light, each shade, each 
fleeting change, longing to soar to them, to penetrate the 
mysteries of Nature ; and at such moments he was happy* 
for the sense of Infinity seemed taken from his own over- 
charged heart to be impressed on Nature, to linger Ground, 
below, above him, to breathe its tale aloud, from the voice 
of the torrent to the glistening star reflected in its depths — 
from the radiant star to the lowly flower, trembling beneath 
its burning gaze ; and the voice was less painfully oppressive 
then than when it came, in the still, the lonely hour, to the 
deep recesses of his own young heart. And from their 
scenes he would turn again to the work of his own hand ; 
and despondency and darkness, at times, clouded up his 
spirit, for they gave not back the impress of the beauty, 
the infinity, with which his soul was filled. He knew not 
the w r herefore of this deep-seated joy and woe ; and had 
there been one to whisper it did but prophesy immortal 
fame, the boy would have smiled in disbelief. 
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But on this fair eve neither the hurrying impulse nor 
desponding sadness was upon him. The boy sat beside 
the open casement, looking forth on the gradual approach 
of night and her starry train, on the still waters slumbering 
beneath, or flashing in passing light, from illuminated 
skifls; but his thoughts were not on these. An open 
volume lay upon his knee, which had so absorbed alike * 
heart, mind, and fancy, that darkness had stolen around him 
unconsciously ; and when compelled to cease reading, there 
was a charm in the thoughts created, too entrancing, too irre- 
sistible, to permit their interruption, even by a movement. 

" Why, Antonio, lad, what holds thee so tranced, even 
thine own Guiseppe stands beside thee, rudely and inhos- 
pitably unnoticed ? Shame on thee ! The Falieri had not 
welcomed Tonin thus." 

With a start of joyful surprise the boy turned to grasp 
the extended hands of his noble friend, to welcome him 
again and again, and then to ask and answer so many ques* 
tions interesting to none but themselves, that some time 
passed ere Guiseppe Falieri found leisure to ask what had 
so engrossed his friend when he entered. 

" Up in the skies again, Tonin, lad, — riding on a star 
or reposing on a cloud — yonder one, perchance, so ex- 
quisitely silvered by the moon ?" 

"No, Guiseppe mio, I was more on earth than in 
heaven that moment." 

" Thou on earth ! and with such a sky, such a moon, 
above us ! Marvellous ! Ah ! a book !" And, attracted 
by Antonio's smile to the volume, he took it up, and read 
by the clear moonlight, " 4 Life of Dante V Only his life ! 
Nay, had it been his Divina Comedia, his soul-thrilling 
poesy, I could better have forgiven thy neglect." 

16 
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" Yet, perchance, had his life no Beatrice, Guiseppe, 
Italy had had no poet." 

u It was Beatrice, then, that so enchanted thee ! Come, 
that's some comfort for my pride ; I give thee permission 
to neglect me for her. Yet/' he added, after a brief pause, 
" how know we it was not all illusion — a vision of the 
poet — a fancy — a beautiful creation? I have often 
thought it too shadowy, too much of the ideal, for dull, 
dark reality." 

"Illusion or reality! oh! it was blessed of Italy, 
thrice blessed for the poet !" answered Antonio, with such 
unaffected fervor, that it extended to his companion. 
"Without Beatrice, what had Dante been? A poet, 
perchance, but wanting the glow, the life, the thrilling 
beauty, now gushing so eloquently from every line* 
Beauty, such as hers, ethereal from first to last, till nought 
but his own heart and heaven retained her. Oh, Gui- 
seppe, the glance of her eye, the touch of her hand, was 
all sufficient to ignite the electric lamp of genius, which, 
without such influence, perchance had been buried in its 
own smouldering gloom, and never flung its rays upon a 
world." 

"Thinkest thou, then, Tonin, that the influence of 
beauty could, indeed, be so experienced by one who, 
though so mighty in intellect, was still only a boy in years ?" 

" Do I think so, Guiseppe ? — yes, oh yes ! it filled up 
all the yearning void so dark before ; it threw a sunshine 
and a glory over all of life and earth ; it gave a semblance 
and a shape to all the glowing images of mind ; and as 
the countless rays down-gushing from one suu, it poured 
into the poet's breast infinity from one !" 

Guiseppe Falieri looked on the enthusiast, feeling far 
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more than Antonio himself the glorious gifts that boyish 
heart enshrined; and loved, ay, reverenced him, — him, 
the peasant boy, — though he himself was noble, the 
younger son of an illustrious Venetian house. But what, 
he felt, was rank of birth compared to rank of intellect ? 
and with that peasant boy the youthful noble remained 
for hours, only leaving that lowly room to wander forth 
with him, as their souls had freer, more delicious commu- 
nion, under the blue vault of heaven than in confining 
walls. To enjoy the society of his humble friend in their 
brief visits to Venice, Guiseppe Falieri ever relinquished 
the more exciting pleasures of the boon companions of his 
rank and station ; and ere the mantle of age descended 
upon him, how did he glory in the penetration of his boy- 
hood ! 



n. 



It was morn in Venice : her seventy islets were lighted 
up with a flood of sunshine of transparent brilliance, 
known only to fair Italy, but falling with soft and mellow- 
ed rays within the gallery of the proud Farsetti Palace. 
Thrown open to the youth of both sexes studying the fine 
arts, private munificence had gathered together the most 
perfect specimens of ancient and modern art, — all that 
could forward the eager student in his darling pursuit, 
insuring priceless advantages even to the poorest and the 
humblest, fostering in every individual breast the gift 
peculiarly his own. Oh ! truly is that country where 
such things are the nurse of Genius ! Truly may her 
children decorate her with the fruits of those resplendent 
gifts with which Heaven has endowed them ! Truly may 
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her poets breathe forth lays to mark her as themselves — 
immortal! Italy! beautiful Italy! how doth the heart 
burn, the spirit love, when we write of thee ! 

To this gallery the young Antonio was a constant 
visitor, and he was so persevering in his studies as to at- 
tract the attention and rivet the friendship of its noble 
owner, at whose order he executed the first specimen of 
that sculpture which was to enroll his lowly name amid 
the mighty spirits of his native land, and bear to distant 
shores the echoes of his fame. Morning after morning 
found him in the Farsetti gallery, engaged either in draw- 
ing, modelling, or painting, from antique casts, or from 
those modern ones to which the possessors of the estab- 
lishment directed his notice. No difficulty could deter, 
no more tempting model could allure. Severely, faithfully 
true to the path marked out, every other student shrunk 
from competition with him, as pigmies from a giant. 

Wrapt, as Antonio ever was in his task, however 
severe or little interesting, generally so absorbed as to be 
unconscious of all outward things, it was strange that a 
voice had power to rouse him from such preoccupation, 
and bid him, half-unconsciously, yet inquiringly, look 
round. Soft, low, silvery, it thrilled to the boy's soul, as 
a voice that had haunted his dreams, and was yet to real- 
ity unknown. And the being from whom it came ? Had 
he ever seen one like to her, or was it the mere embody- 
ing of all those visions of beauty, which, sleeping or wak- 
ing, haunted his soul ? He knew not. He only knew he 
sat entranced, breathless, awe-struck, as though some an 
gelic being had stood before him, demanding adoration. 
Young, very young, she seemed yet older than himself; 
and pale, but oh ! so exquisitely lovely ! — with all of 
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heaven, nought of earth ! E'en the deep feeling resting 
on that full bright lip; the dark, lustrous, deep-souled 
eye ; the rich, the glorious intellect sitting throned upon 
that beauteous brow; the smile flittering round that 
chiselled mouth, as an emanation from the soul ; nay, every 
movement of the sylph-like form, too light, too spirit-like, 
for coarser earth, — all whispered to the boy's full heart 
with power, eloquence, unfelt, though often dreamed be- 
fore. And matter of astonishment it was to him, that the 
other students so calmly continued their labors, content 
with one glance of admiration on the stranger. 

Leaning on the arm of a friend or attendant, she ad- 
vanced up the gallery, and took her seat as one of the stu- 
dents. The model was selected, her drawing materials 
arranged, and silently she pursued her task. 

Little more did Antonio do that day ; for the strange, 
tumultuous emotions of his bosom seemed from that time 
to paralyze his hand. He worked on, indeed, mechanically 
till the hour of closing, and then, oh ! how grateful was 
the fresh' breeze of heaven, the free, active movement of a 
rapid walk. Yet even then — strange incongruity of feel- 
ing — he yearned for the morrow to find himself anew by 
her side. And then a trembling was upon him, that it was 
all illusion, all a sweet, bright vision, which would fade, as 
it had come. 

But such it was not. The hours of study came and 
passed, and each morning found that frail, ethereal being 
in the Farsetti gallery, attended on her entrance and de- 
parture, but left to pursue her studies, as was the custom, 
alone ; and, irresistibly, the young sculptor chose those 
casts which drew him closer to her side, that even as he 
worked he might glance on that surpassing beauty, might 
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watch each graceful movement, — and this was happiness, 
inexpressible happiness, although he knew not wherefore. 
He could not speak it, even to his dearest friend. He felt 
it all too sacred, too deeply shrined for voice, as if the first 
breath that gave it utterance would bid it fly for ever. 
He shrunk deeper and deeper within himself; not moodily, 
not sadly, but only sensible that " with such a being he 
should be for ever happy ;" for even her silent presence 
shed a glow around him, fading not even when she was no 
longer near. He was feeling what his own lips had so 
vividly described as Beauty's influence on Dante ; but the 
guileless, unsophisticated boy knew not that such it was. 

Silently he felt, and silently he worked ; for those new, 
strange, yet delicious feelings weakened not his mighty 
powers ; nay, new light suffused them, even to his own 
impartial, often desponding eye. Once she stood by his 
side, leaning on the arm of her attendant. He felt the 
glance of those lovely eyes was fixed admiringly on the 
work of life hand ; and that hand trembled for the first 
time. Her voice reached his ear in its sweet music, and 
though it simply praised his work as " axsai hello? it lin- 
gered on his heart as a never-forgotten melody, thrilling 
through the deeper, louder, mightier voice of Fame, of 
monarch's praise, of world's applause, as an angel's whisper 
midst the crashing storm. He only bowed his head in low 
acknowledgment, in voiceless answer. He could not sum- 
mon strength to breathe one word, or meet that gentle 
glance. But, oh ! the deep, full gushing joy w r hich was 
upon him from that hour ! — inspiring more air of beauty 
in his labors, for her eye might rest on them again. 

Days, weeks, thus passed, and still, as by magnetic 
influence, those youthful students were ever side by side ; 
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but ere the second moon had wholly waned, Antonio sat 
alone ; that lovely one had vanished from her usual haunt, 
and mournfully, darkly, the hours, once so joyous, passed 5 
for the sunlight had departed from them. 

Day after day hope returned to the boy's heart, but 
not its beauteous object to his eye, — and heavily this 
silent adoration lay upon his soul. Another and another 
day, and still she came not, — a week, — another, and how 
might he inquire her fate, when, even could he speak 
that yearning sorrow, he had no trace, — no clue to her 
identity ? She had come with nought but her own love- 
liness to steal upon his heart, and he could not violate the 
sanctuary her image filled by one word of question. He 
shrunk from every eye, as if he feared his treasure were 
discovered, and the notice of his fellows would sully its 
ethereal purity by mingling it with earth. 

Still he labored indefatigably as before ; for her voice 
was sounding in the still depths of his own soul, and per- 
haps it might sound again, her praise might hallow the 
work, even of his impotent hand, and mark it blessed ! 

A ray of sunshine had fallen upon the work of the 
young sculptor, giving it that peculiar light and shadow 
which it had worn that never-to-be-forgotten day when 
his eye first marked the loveliness his soul had visioned. 
Such as the ray had reached him from its fount, flashed 
back every feeling, every pulsation, of that hour, till, in 
its magic, the very form of the beloved, the worshipped 
one, stood, or seemed to stand, before him, tangible, pal- 
pable as life, save that the smile, the shadowy form, were 
as if all of earth had gone. Breathless, pale, and motion- 
less, Antonio's trembling hand refused to guide the pencil, 
his fixed and starting eye to move, lest all should fade away, 
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and leave him desolate. A noise among the students 
aroused him, and with a sudden start and heavy sigh he 
woke to consciousness. It was but vacancy on which 
he gazed, or his spirit held commune with beings not 
seen of earth. 

Another week, and Antonio looked on the faithful 
attendant of his spirit's idol ; but she was alone, and pale, 
and sad, and robed in all the sable draperies of woe. 
His heart throbbed, his voice failed, a sickness as of death 
crept over him, — yet as she passed to seek and remove 
the portfolio of the missing one, he struggled to subdue 
that inward trembling, and speak, but only a few brief 
faltering accents came. 

44 The Signora — her friend — was she well? — had she 
quitted Venice ?" 

A burst of agonizing tears answered him, and then 
the mournful confirmation: — "The Signora Julia had 
gone to that Heaven whose child she was, — earth would 
see her sweet face, list her glad laugh, feel her light step, 
no more." And the mourner passed on; — and Antonio 
leaned his head upon his hands, as if some invisible stroke 
had crushed him. Gone ! and for ever ! Oh ! the unut- 
terable agony to the young, the loving, contained in those 
brief words ! 

And never more did the young sculptor hear that 
name. Never did he know the birth, the rank, the story 
of her who so like a spirit had crossed his path ! Men 
knew not, dreamed not, the tide of feeling on that young 
boy's soul. Now in him were working the silent influ- 
ences of beauty, of hopeless love. They saw him engaged 
each day, studying his art, laboriously working under his 
master, Ferrari, on some still, cold, soulless statues, still to 
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be seen in the Villa of Trepoli, and how could they imagine 
the glowing vision of beauty, of poetry, at work within ? 
No ! It was in after years when such forms of unrivalled 
loveliness, of immortal beauty, sprung into almost breath- 
ing life beneath the magic chisel of Antonio Canova 
that the vision of early boyhood might be traced; and 
even now, in the perfection to which his art attained, man 
may behold the realization of those vague yet impelling 
yearnings after Beauty, Infinity, all that Genius craves, 
which had started into life and being, from the lovely 
vision of his first and only love. 



THE RIVER. 



BT MRS ABDY. 



Kiver, fair river, brightly wandering 

Through mossy banks with smiling blossoms drest, 
Sweet birds to thee a tuneful carol sing ; 

And if rude winds awhile disturb thy rest, • 
And bid thy angry waters foam and rise, 
Shortly the calm of blue and sunny skies, 
Soothes them again. — Oh ! would a lot were mine, 
River, in placid peace resembling thine ! 

I would in calm retirement meekly live, 

And woo to cheer my solitary hours, 
Such joys as Nature's lavish hand can give, 

The song of birds, the bloom of early flowers ; 
And should stern passion with resistless force, 
E'er turn my spirit from its tranquil course, 
His voice I trust would check the threatening ill, 
Who said unto the billows — " Peace, be still." 
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River, fair river, on thy banks today, 

I marked a blithe procession gayly pass ; 
Their mirthful looks, their festival array — 

All were depicted in thy crystal glass ; 
And thus, within my chosen dwelling-place, 
I would not shun communion with my race ; 
But ever should their social greetings be 
Met with kind answering readiness by me. 

River, fair river, when the throng went by, 

Thou didst reflect their pageantry no more, 
But the bright glories of the azure sky 

Smiled in thy gliding waters as before ; 
Thus should I share the gladness of the gay — 
Soon should the light impression wear away ; 
And to my faithful heart alone be given, 
The cherished image of a distant heaven ! 



NEAPOLITAN JUSTICE. 




BY J. LINDSAY. 



I. 



The earliest chimes of the morning were yet sounding, 
and the dirtiest and most disgusting quarter of the old 
city of Naples had long been filled with the dregs of a 
population, than which it would be difficult anywhere to 
find one more filthy and ragged. There were numerous 
stalls erected about the ancient gate of Capua, and from 
the various portable stoves issued a most oppressive odor of 
Parmesan cheese ; while hundreds of apparently famishing 
wretches that eagerly crowded round the empty casks set 
up as temporary tables, were disputing with each other 
for the earliest portions of Macaroni serving out at a cheap 
rate on fractions of broken earthenware. The shops were 
also open for the better descriptions of buyers ; the several 
tradesmen's signs were all hung out in rival display ; the 
faquini and lazzaroni were idly lounging about, waiting the 
arrival of customers : the mariners, in their red caps and 
brown cloaks, strolled to and fro in the crowd with baskets 
of fish ; and the peasantry of the environs were arriving 
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from all sides, driving lazy or obstinate mules laden with 
fruit and vegetables. 

It was a market-day ; hired carriages, country carts, 
horses encumbered with panniers were circulating in every 
direction, and the whole was a scene of the most unequalled 
confusion. Songs in one place ; in another, voices in active 
controversy; oaths and vociferations; bargains in which 
buyer and seller never seemed to arrive at an understanding, 
constituted, on the whole, a kind of Babel of sounds, which 
to those unused to such scenes, could not be expected to 
end without a serious infraction of the peace. 

In the middle of this crowd, amid the war of tongues 
and conflict of bargainers, you might see a smart little man 
in black forcing a passage through the numerous human 
obstacles which barred his progress, intent on gaining a 
large square building; whose dark and massive walls 
seemed to frown in silent contrast with the various dissonant 
noises that rose on the ear. 

" Corpo di Bacco !" cried he angrily, " I shall not get 
to the Vicaria to-day. Such swarms of idle rascals ! One 
would almost think they were purposely placed to impede 
the way, and not a fellow of them will you find to-morrow, 
when they can render any service ; but for encumbering 
the place, and stopping you with their useless carcases, oh, 
you're sure enough of them !" 

After much pushing and struggling, elbows and hands 
equally in action, he at length succeeded in reaching the 
main gate of the building. 

The aspect of the Vicaria is by no means enticing. 

Lofty, solid walls, blackened by time to so dark a hue 
that the sun's rays seem lost on them ; a heavy drawbridge 
communicating with the massive portal, above which, at 
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the closely barred windows, or rather loopholes, may be 
seen the pale and livid countenances of crime or despair 
pent up within its walls. Such is the unprepossessing 
exterior, a strange and revolting assemblage of what should 
be noble and exalted, with all that is low and servile, an 
emblem of despotic power founded on a base of abject 
servitude, yet tempered wdth a semblance of equity ; for 
in this sort of trinity of opposing compositions are at once 
to be found an ancient royal palace, a hall of justice, and a 
prison. Few are the years since haughty tyranny sought 
to inspire additional terror by decorating the external walls 
with the mutilated, almost quivering members of victims 
indifferently sacrificed at the shrine of justice or of ven- 
geance, in fearful evidence of crime and punishment. These 
barbarous days are past ; yet still from the narrow and 
barred openings which supply a meager light within, may 
be heard the supplications, and anon the vehement impre- 
cations of many who within that drear abode are expiating 
some slight offence to power. 

In the exterior there is nothing to mark the tribunal 
of justice ; but once within the ancient portal, the busy 
crowd of individuals carrying rolls of pleadings, books, and 
papers, the measured step of some, the hurried walk of 
others, and the whispering conference of client and counsel, 
all indicate the trade that is proceeding ; for wherever else 
the scales may be held impartially, here, at all events, is 
suspended a balance which the party whom we left bus- 
tling through yonder crowd, thinks he can find a means 
to turn his own way. 

Behold him now within the vaulted portals, and he 
feels he has no time to lose. Hastily therefore saluting 
several individuals, dressed like himself in official black, 
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he in no degree slackened the speed of his walk ; until 
having crossed the hall, which swarmed with counsellors, 
clients, and even judges, hearing private pleadings on sub- 
jects shortly corning before them on the bench, he arrived 
at a large inner court-yard, untenanted save by a few 
soldiers lounging on some benches under a wooden erection 
attached to the main building, and which served them as 
a guard-house. 

He knocked loudly at a low door heavily studded with 
nails, and the prolonged echoes which sounded within, as 
the massy knocker's strokes descended on the iron plate, 
sufficiently spoke the nature of the abode, to which it served 
as an entrance. 

Whatever was the impatience without, there was no 
haste within. At length, however, a small wicket was 
drawn back, and behind its solid grating appeared a some- 
what cadaverous countenance, the eyes of which spoke 
blended ferocity and distrust ; while an angular twist of 
mouth gave a drollery to the expression of the lower part 
of his face which contrasted singularly with the sternness 
of his look, his contracted forehead, and shaggy eyebrows. 

* 4 Well, I hope you knock loud enough — it is n't always 
people are in such a hurry to get in here. — What, Master 
Satalani ! I cry you mercy : but you are somewhat of the 
earliest — some good job in hand, ay ? I hope so at least, 
for you are one of the people's advocates, and I wish you 
success in all your undertakings." 

" I thank you, my good Catenio, for myself, and for the 
people, whom I try my utmost to keep out of your haiyls, 
though so safe, when once under your care ; but this time 
I play a higher game, and probably have a worse cause, 
for I espouse that of a great man. In all likelihood, I 
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shall have occasion for your service ; but I can't stand 
talking to you through the wicket : besides, I must see 
your prisoner." 

The key was heard grating harshly in the lock, and 
the door falling heavily back on its hinges, gave Satalani 

entrance. 

" A great man !" said the gaoler in a significant tone, 
when they had entered the little guard-chamber, which 
served him as a lodge. " As they are not over numerous, 
you no doubt mean the Due de San Giuseppe, who has 
been here for two years past ; and whose connection is so 
powerful as to have put off his trial all that time, notwith- 
standing the reiterated complaints of his unhappy victim's 
family." 

" You are a shrewd guesser, Catenio ; delay is no longer 
possible. The crime has been so clearly stated, and the 
proofs are apparently so evident, that the Government 
cannot withhold investigation and trial. Most of my col- 
leagues have been applied to by the family, and feel the r 
inability to save him. I have undertaken it." 

" I am sorry for it," said the gaoler. " I don't think 
your father would have done so." 

" You remember him well, Catenio. He was the peo- 
ple's defender, and so greatly did his clients enrich him, 
that he died leaving me an empty purse, but a great in- 
tegrity of fame. You think (and so do I) I am about to 
risk the latter ; the game is hazardous, but if I succeed, the 
recompense is immense. I have a well-concerted plan 
working in my brain, but to carry it into effect, I must 
have your prisoner's aid, and likewise your own." 

" My assistance !" cried Catenio in astonishment, and 
eyeing Satalani steadily and suspiciously. " I don't under- 
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stand how I am to be of use to you : and you are conscious 
I am not the man to betray my trust." 

" We know each other : but we shall understand our 
position better, when I have talked to you a few minutes. 
It is for that purpose I came to you so early this morning. 
There is a heavy sum of money to be gained, and no one 
is so deserving as yourself to have a share of it. Mark me 
well, for I shall speak plainly. If you choose, there are 
six thousand ducats to be easily earned, of which I have 
the half now with me. Add to this the gratitude of a 
grandee, your future fortune assured, and above all, no risk 
of being compromised, not a shadow of possible suspicion." 

He began counting out the gold on the table; yet 
Catenio made no reply. A shrewd physiognomist might 
in his face have read surprise, fear, suspicion, and avarice ; 
for all were passing in his mind, and he seemed to seek in 
Satalani's eyes the nature of the answer he was himself to 
give. There was a short pause, in which each pondered 
the chances of circumventing the other : but the match 
was unequal. 

Catenio, sprung from the very dregs of the people, and 
chosen by accident, or possibly from his physical strength, 
to be the gaoler of the prison, set no bounds to the impor- 
tance which he thought attached to his office, and to him- 
self as having been considered capable of filling it. By 
humoring this foible of his, it was no impossible matter to 
blind him in any affair where his interest was concerned ; 
though where that was not touched, he was faithful to his 
trust in a rigid degree. 

Satalani was also of low origin ; but he was indebted 
to nature for a large share of address and cunning, improved 
much by the practice of his profession. He could at once 

17 
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see and as quickly profit by another's weakness. Principle 
sat very lightly on his conscience ; and to serve his ambi- 
tious views, he was ready to sacrifice the little he possess- 
ed. 

The one hated the nobility, because he felt he could 
never rise above the contemptuous scorn with which he 
and his class were viewed ; yet he was cringing and servile 
to his superiors from long habit and a degraded nature. 
The other in his heart detested the people, as reminding 
him of his own mean birth ; though policy allied to pro- 
fessional advantage, dictated a supple and insinuating man- 
ner in his constant intercourse with them. 

Satalani was well aware that love of money was beyond 
Catenio's powers of resistance ; and he had calculated boldly 
on the effects which the sight and sound of gold would 
produce. As there appeared, however, considerable hesita- 
tion, the tempter extended his hand as if to take the money 
up again, affecting to conceive his proposal rejected. 

" Stop a moment," said the other, laying hold of his 
arm ; " I have not refused. I only wish in the first place 
to hear what you expect from me." 

" I expect from you an acceptance of my proposition, 
if I adhere to all the terms of it — six thousand ducats, and 
no possible danger." 

Catenio murmured to himself, " six thousand, and no 
chance of being compromised ; the temptation is strong." 
Then looking round, as if it had been possible for any one 
to overhear their conversation, he raised his voice, " By 
the holy Madonna, Master Satalani, if I say ' Yea,' it is to 
oblige you in a matter that you have at heart — I wouldn't 
for another living soul." 

" I thank you, and I receive your assent as a matter 
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of friendship : but I repeat to you there is no risk, and of 
course no breach of your trust, for that I should never 
have ventured to propose to you." 

Unless stone walls had ears, it was absolutely impos- 
sible they should be overheard ; yet both, instinctively 
urged by the same idea, sought to approach still closer. 
Plotting has a whisper of its own, which the practisers 
adopt, no matter under how secure circumstances ; and in 
that lone room, where bars and bolts within and without 
effectually excluded listeners, their voices were as subdued 
as if twenty witnesses had been on the watch to catch 
each syllable. The low tones continued to be exchanged 
for nearly half an hour. 

"Three hours' absence! — and if the governor by 
chance should come — yet you answer for all — though to 
what possible purpose — three thousand more, and all quite 
safe." 

These disjointed sentence* were the only ones above a 
whisper, that escaped Catenio; they were almost invol- 
untary exclamations, offspring of doubt and amazement. 

It was no part of Satalani's intention to enlarge his 
confidence unnecessarily ; his only object was to impress 
distinctly on Catenio the part he was required to perform ; 
and in case of momentary wavering, the timely though 
seemingly accidental shaking of the bag of ducats, threw 
a powerful argument into the scale, and vanquished all 
objection. 

" Now for the Due de San Giuseppe P said the self- 
satisfied advocate, when all was finally agreed, and he 
followed the gaoler along the different stone passages; 
" the chief difficulty is surmounted, what remains will cost 
but little to accomplish ; one crime to buy off another — 
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life against life ! — he cannot hesitate — courage, Satalani, 
and success !" 

Catenio led him up stairs to a tolerably furnished 
apartment, for the Duke's high rank had exempted hi™ 
from the common criminal cell. After he had opened the 
door, he retired as had been agreed, leaving the parties 
together. 

The Duke was seated near the window, engaged in 
writing, and did not even turn to see who had entered, 
concluding it to be Catenio making his rounds. Satalani, 
bold enough in presence of his inferiors, could not help 
feeling an instinctive awe of nobility come over him ; and 
remained for a few seconds in silence, and without moving 
in advance towards the Duke. He observed him, how- 
ever, closely, and felt almost dissatisfied with the perfect 
calmness which seemed. to reign around; he feared him 
hardly criminal enough for what he was about to suggest. 
Had he found a man in rage or despair, all was sure — not 
so at present. 

"Your Excellency! your Excellency !" said he at 
length, moving nearer, yet still at a respectful distance. 

The Duke turned, and at sight of a stranger, haugh- 
tily exclaimed, " Who are you, and what brings you here ? 
— why am I intruded on ?" 

Satalani approached. The imperious tone of the Duke 
restored his self-possession, for he felt all the power with 
which he was armed. 

" My name is Satalani, advocate, and charged by your 
Excellency's family with your defence. I have promised 
my utmost ability, and I do not doubt but I shall save 
you." 

" Save me, sir P said the Duke coldly. " I imagine 
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you know little of the task you have undertaken. For 
two years that I have languished here, I have reviewed 
every possible means, yet see no favorable issue." 

" Your Excellency has probably never thought of the 
means which have presented themselves to my mind. I 
require but that you implicitly submit yourself to my 
guidance, and I engage to bring you through." 

"Impossible, sir, — there are perhaps a hundred wit- 
nesses that can be brought against me. What is to defeat 
this host of evidence ?" 

" That difficulty has been considered, and I have no 
fears of not succeeding in overthrowing their array of 
proofs. Acquittal and liberty are both attainable." 

The Duke seemed for a moment endeavoring to com- 
prehend the man, who thus undauntedly pledged himself 
to an impracticability ; and regarded Satalani steadily, as 
if to read the sincerity of his conviction. 

" We are strangers, sir ; and I am in durance. I do 
not wish to imply doubt, where it is my interest to be- 
lieve ; but I have not been long enough here to abandon 
my reason, or consent to be the willing dupe of any man. 
I am prepared to listen to you ; yet wo to you if you are 
idly deceiving me ! Individually I may be powerless, but 
I have a family and friends, and I warn you, my ven- 
geance will not be easily evaded. Proceed, sir." 

" Your Excellency speaks of vengeance. I shall pro- 
bably find you a means of exercising it shortly, and on 
one of those who otherwise might come in witness against 
you." 

"What absurd prattle is this? Am I not cooped 
within these walls ?" 

" That is provided for — an absence of three hours has 
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been gained for you, and at the termination of that 
period, I am engaged to bring your Excellency back. 
To-morrow evening at eight, the prison doors will be 
opened, and Catenio will previously have brought you 
other clothes, which I request you may put on, and trust 
to me for the rest. I hear him now returning to conduct 
me out ; further stay or explanation might be imprudent. 
I hope your Excellency accords me your confidence ?" 

"I shall judge you shortly. Meantime, I yield to 
your guidance, and shall be ready at the hour you name." 

Satalani bowed and retired. He felt satisfied with his 
visit; and as he again fought his way through a crowd 
that seemed to have doubled since his entrance, his short 
interview with nobility almost disposed him to be really 
angry at the delays his passage encountered. But the 
rising gall was dissipated by a voice in the group through 
which he was passing, which shouted out, 

" Make way there for Signor Satalani the advocate, 
the people's best defender !" 



n. 



The Christmas Eve is one of the most splendid fetes 
of Naples. It is a ffete for every one — the rich and the 
poor, the noble and the lazzarone, all are bent on enjoy- 
ment — f&te in the palaces, fete in the market places — a 
succession of gayety — the gala of galas, a national solem- 
nity. 

From the earliest hour, the bells of the numerous 
churches reverberate in the air; all Naples is on foot, 
and a thousand fireworks, launched from all quarters, 
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seem to mingle with the general intoxication. Every one 
feels in harmony with his neighbor's gayety ; the streets 
are in one accord of festivity ; garlands and festoons of 
flowers every where displayed : and the temporary stalls 
laden with " comestibles " of all sorts, form an attraction 
of no common order to the numerous light-hearted gazers. 

There are fruits and confectionery of every sort and 
color, ranged in architectural forms of grottoes and tem- 
ples ; thousands of the fragrant orange and lemon taste- 
fully hung by various colored ribbons ; and at the ex- 
treme recess of some chapel, formed with sugared walls, 
within its inmost arch, you may behold a fairy waxen 
Madonna, surrounded by miniature tapers, who seems to 
smile an approval of the gastronomic display. 

The regular purveyors of each dainty are on the alert : 
pastry-cooks, venders of ice, limonadiers, bring all their 
talent to a constant employ. No business of any kind is 
attended to, for all the population is abroad to gaze. Naples 
is not the Naples of yesterday ; it seems as if this were the 
only day of the year, when every thing must be seen, and 
every one must see. 

As evening approaches, the crowds increase ; a clamor 
unequalled salutes the discharge of serpents and sky-rockets 
from the windows, and millions of sparks shed their mo- 
mentary light over the heads of a waving sea of human 
beings in constant agitation : there appears scarcely space 
to circulate, and yet every one seeks to be every where. In 
the street of Toledo, above all (the centre of the population 
and of the f£te) mark the shock of animated masses strug- 
gling against each other — listen to the cries of those who 
suffer from the press, yet would not for the world be absent 
— then see in the midst of this incomparable confusion a car- 
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riage vainly essaying to pass, its driver's oaths and entreaties 
alike unheeded. At length, not a step farther is advance 
practicable ; and the inmates must, however unwillingly, 
descend, and wherever bound, pursue their course on foot. 

They are two : one is of lofty stature, and his haughty 
bearing is evident, though shrouded in an ample cloak. 
He presses onward, regardless of all obstacle, seeming almost 
to find a pleasure in the resistance ; making certain, though 
not undisputed way for himself and his companion through 
every crowd. At length he voluntarily halts before a group 
of lazzaroni ; some of whom are standing, others stretched 
on the ground, but all eagerly listening to an individual, 
the words from whose mouth seem to produce on them an 
effect of fire and flame. It was an improvisatore reciting 
the lofty feats of Rinaldo the unconquered, with all the flow 
of eloquence that distinguishes their inspirations. When 
he paused, which he did from time to time, the surrounding 
crowd held in their breaths, fearing to lose a syllable of 
the poetic tale. 

The stranger (of whom we have spoken) seemed also to 
find an interest in this group, for he continued standing 
there, little as his appearance assorted with his company ; 
consequently the eyes of more than one were turned on 
him with eager curiosity. There was a lazzarone in par- 
ticular who regarded him with a marked attention ; and 
at length whispered to his neighbor lying by him, 

44 Salvatore, look and tell me if you ever saw resem- 
blance stronger than he in the cloak opposite bears to the 
Due de San Giuseppe." 

44 What, he who has been in prison so long ? — who 
murdered his mistress in the street, in sight of fifty people ? 
Why, Gaetano, you must have lost your wits. Of all men, 
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too, you ought to know better, as your own cousin Catenio 
lias him under lock and key ; and he's not the man to let 
a noble loose out of love, even on Christmas Eve. The 
lachryma Christi has set you dreaming." 

"Dreamer yourself! — I don't say it is he — but such a 
likeness — look then — nearly opposite to us." 

"Pooh, pooh! — I am very comfortable, and I hate 
moving." 

"You need but turn your head. As you say, I ought 
to know, for many is the time the scorching sun has driven 
me to shelter under his palace portico." 

Salvatore made an effort, and turned his head in the 
direction. 

. " Well, really you are not far wrong, the likeness might 
deceive any one; but this man is taller — it may be a 
brother. Viganino yonder is the lad to tell you, for the 
Duke was an old patron of his, and he lived under his roof 
at Ischia." 

The voice of the improvisatore stopped all further whis- 
per, and the crowd was entirely silent to drink in his words ; 
but Gaetano's eyes could not quit the stranger in the cloak. 
In vain he sought to listen to the eloquence of words that 
poured upon his ear, spite of himself, his whole attention 
was rivetted on that lofty form ; revolving in his mind 
the several points of resemblance, where his memory in two 
years' lapse of time might be at fault. But no ! he could 
not chase the fixed idea ; and when he passed his hand 
momentarily across his eyes to revert again to the same 
object, he felt yet more persuaded of the truth of this seem- 
ing impossibility. The face was more pale than usual ; 
but there was the dark piercing eye, which fastened on the 
crowd before him, and was as a basilisk to Gaetano. He 
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knew not why he wished himself elsewhere ; yet his habit- 
ual listlessness prevailed, and he remained where he was. 

Close to the stranger lay a young Calabrian peasant, 
whose goatskin dress nearly touched the flowing mantle 
of his neighbor, and who was deeply absorbed in the won- 
ders of the tale to which he listened. The countenance of 
the youth was frank and open ; amazement sat on every 
feature, for to his yet budding intelligence all was new, all 
was extraordinary. Zampagnaro had this year, for the first 
time, won his mother's permission to quit their mountains ; 
and with no baggage beyond his pipe, he was come into 
the great city to sing and play before the different Madon- 
nas. As this was the last evening of these sacred canticles, 
and he must to-niorrow with his young companions retrace 
his steps to the Abruzzi, he sought to profit to the latest 
by his liberty ; and he followed each word of the impro- 
visatore with a greedy attention, as if he would remember 
all, for oh ! he promised himself he should have much to 
tell on his return. 

Among the spectators were many who might be re- 
cognized as countrymen of the youth ; their peculiar goat- 
skin mantle over the blue jacket, red vest, and green lower 
garment, the sandals, and the pointed hat, adorned with 
velvet ribbons, spoke their Calabrese origin. But among 
all, there was no more gentle, no more animated coun- 
tenance ; an air of candor and kindness distinguished Zam- 
pagnaro from the whole, even to the commonest observer, 
and years had not come to kindle in him any of the stormier 
passions, for he was not yet sixteen. Suspicion had no 
home in him, nor feared he any one. Why, indeed, should 
he ? in his life he had never harmed human being ; conse- 
quently his whole soul intent upon the animated speaker, 
he saw not (though Gaetano did) the dark piercing eyes 
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that for some minutes past were fixed on him with earnest- 
ness, as if a secret thought, of which he was the object, were 
brooding. 

Suddenly the stranger moved a pace nearer, and stoop- 
ing forward, as if to listen more attentively, his spreading 
cloak alike covered the Calabrian and himself; and the 
former was shrouded from Gaetano's eye. 

It was but an instant : but that instant was a fatal one. 
Ere the stately stranger again erected himself, a piercing 
cry was heard ; for beneath that stooping shroud a human 
life had been sacrificed ! Amid the instantaneous confusion 
which followed, the stern dark eyes which shone from that 
pale countenance were no longer visible in the crowd. 
Gaetano started to his feet, but it was too late — the assassin 
was gone, mingled with that vast and unattainable mass ; 
and but for the bloody evidence which spoke the dreadful 
truth, all that had passed before him might have seemed a 
vision. 

Alas, poor Zampagnaro ! there, indeed, he lay, his life- 
blood ebbing fast, for the stroke had nearly reached the 
heart. His looks, cast mournfully upon his stupified com- 
panions, seemed to ask what he had done to merit such an 
early fate ? and on his expiring lips trembled a murmuring 
sound of — " Oh ! my mother !" 

But the assassin ! who, and where was he ? — the won- 
der-struck spectators hardly dared to ask, each gazing on 
the other in mute horror. Yet was not Gaetano the only 
one whose eye had marked the lofty-statured stranger; 
full twenty were ready to swear with him it was the Due de 
San Giuseppe, the same who two years back had been seen to 
stab a female in the market place. His haughty air, his 
dark and menacing eye — they could not err — each feature 
was the same — and yet, how could it be ? — was it not well 
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known to all that he was close imprisoned within the Vicaria, 
his trial now about to come on ? Conjecture was at fault ; 
yet justice must be invoked, and Zampagnaro's murder 
laid to his charge. Appearances were strongly against 
him ; and to the practisers of law they gave the difficult 
task of reconciling incongruities that left their weak percep- 
tions at fault. Many, however, were there who boldly 
and at once pronounced the accusation was an idle one ; of 
these was Viganino, who loudly protested he had always 
believed his old patron of Ischia was guiltless of the other 
assassination so long laid to his charge ; and for this one, 
it surely was enough to know that it was utterly impossible. 

While this debate was proceeding, and vengeance 
threatened, without the means of finding their victim, the 
clock of the Vicaria struck the eleventh hour, as a carriage 
passed under the Capuan gate, and from it descended two 
men, closely wrapped in large cloaks. The driver was 
dismissed ; and looking carefully round, to see that they 
were not observed, they advanced quickly on foot some 
little distance farther. 

" This is the postern gate, your Excellency, and Catenio 
waits but our signal to open it." 

" True ! I had not observed it, and the gloom of the 
night here is somewhat different from the blaze of light in 
the street of Toledo." 

In a few seconds the postern door shut upon the Due 
de San Giuseppe: and an hour afterwards Satalani was 
quietly listening to midnight mass in the Royal Chapel. 

m. 

Along the sea-side, and by the road which leads towards 
the old city, there is an almost endless string of carriages, 
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of brilliant equipages, following each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Four days has it been so : four days has the accus- 
tomed drive on the road to Pausilippo, or in the Strada 
Nueva been abandoned, yet there is no public ceremony 
on foot, nor church procession. The miraculous liquefaction 
of St. Januarius's blood, and the wonderful performances 
of a famous Polichinello, too, are alike strangers to the cause 
of such a concourse. The sole attraction is that of Justice 
suspending the scales which should be nicely even, but in 
one of which powerful influence weighs against a heavy- 
charge of guilt. Excited interest with some, with others 
simple curiosity, equally conduct to the same path ; and 
to each, this day's proceeding will solve the anxious doubts 
which four preceding ones have raised. Judgment will 
this day be given upon the double accusation made against 
the Due de San Giuseppe ; a mighty criminal, as the lower 
orders, crowding also to the scene of action, shake their 
heads and mutter to each other. 

We are again before the dark portal of the Vicaria : 
and it is here those brilliant equipages deposit their fair 
burthens, for they are noble dames who come to hear ; nor 
is there one who for this rare occasion has not adopted 
some active cavaliere from the black-robed advocates, whose 
duties call them to Court. 

" I marvel that my esquire Satalani does not meet us 
at the door," said the Duchesse de San Theodora. " This 
Vicaria is a sort of labyrinth ; and without a legal clew 
furnished by an adept, one might thread it fifty times, and 
yet not find an issue to one's doubts." 

" The barrister must be cited," said a second, u into a 
court of love, to answer for his want of gallantry ; when 
we will see whether all his talent and address can save 
him from conviction at the bar." 
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" Do not doubt it," said the smiling Countess de Loja. 
"Remember, lie is an fait at proving alibis. Why not in 
this case, as yesterday for the Due de San Guiseppe, 
dilate upon the clear impossibility of being in two 
places at once ? As he is at this moment in the Court 
with some other and more fortunate dame arrived before 
us, you cannot reasonably at the instant look for him 
without the gates to do you homage." 

" You plead, my dear Countess, like a very counsellor, 
I shall not fail to tell Satalani, whose courtier-like air I 
descry in the distance, that he may hail you as a col- 
league." 

These high and haughty dames were come to hear a 
judgment given, and one involving life and death, as gayly 
as they would have crowded to San Carlos for the curtain 
risibg on a mimic drama. The present was but a pause 
between the acts, and they had leisure for the exercise of 
mirth, reserving any lacrymant display for the denoue- 
ment, should it have a tragical conclusion. But we must 
do them justice, they had no such expectation ; and even 
if the previous day's pleadings had left them doubtful, the 
present countenance of Satalani would have dispelled 
each cloud ; for he wore a radiant smile of triumph, hav- 
ing doubtless found a means of sounding the opinions of 
the judges. 

" I trust the Duchess and her friends will pardon my 
unwilling absence ; but the Princess* Volguerrama claimed 
my services, while waiting here, and I have hastened to 
return after placing her Excellenza. The crowd is such, 
that I have had much difficulty in preserving seats ; and 
it will be necessary we gain them by a private door, to 
which I shall now have the honor of showing the way." 

"I knew," said the Duchess, "without an Ariadne's 
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clew all progress would be vain f and she gave her hand 
to the elated Satalani. 

Oh yes ! the advocate was indeed proud of his office. 
The cavaliere of such high-born dames ! beneath that 
humbleness, that almost servility of demeanor, there is 
exultation; for has he not well won the access to their 
splendid palaces, the future smiles of their society? It 
was not for a mean recompense that he had undertaken 
the Due de San Giuseppe's cause ; and his calculations 
were near their proof. Should an acquittal follow (and 
he could not bring himself to doubt it), his future fortunes 
were stamped with the seal of success. As to the means 
employed, he forgave himself his share in them. He 
knew, indeed, that at Naples, as in Sparta of old, a crime 
is but such when it is discovered. 

The spectacle of a criminal court is always imposing, 
yet more so, when the life of an accused is felt to hang 
on the few words the judge is about to pronounce. The 
court had taken their seats, and all was solemnly silent ; 
they but waited the appearance of the prisoner. 

He enters. — His always pallid countenance seems even 
paler than heretofore : but it may be the contrast with 
the rough and weather-beaten faces of his military guards, 
between whom he is placed. Oh, no! he is evidently 
changed since yesterday ! His hands grasp the balustrade 
in front of him, as if he would have crumbled it ; for a 
time his look vacantly wandered round the assembly, then 
fixed itself intently on one object. On each preceding 
day he had been perfectly composed ; whatever passed 
within, his outward air was calm ; he had saluted his fam- 
ily and his friends on entering, and when each favorable 
point of evidence had been produced, he had gracefully 
acknowledged by a gesture all that spoke in his behal£ 
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Not so now ! lie has apparently no eyes, save for the pa- 
per lying before the presiding judge, the fearful document 
on which his destiny is written. 

Satalani saw, but was wholly at a loss to understand 
the alteration so evidently produced in his noble client. 
His own mind already settled t& the issue, why should 
not he who had heard all, deduce as favorable hopes ? 

Silence was proclaimed by the crier of the court ; it 
was but for the form, for there was breathless silence 
long before it was commanded. 

The chief judge rising, then read the sentence of the 
court. 

44 By the supreme tribunal, assembled in the Vicaria. 

44 It appears on the records of the court, that Lorenzo 
Teobaldo Leone Due de San Giuseppe, was arrested two 
years ago, at Terracina; and has since that date been 
closely confined within the prison attached to this tribunal. 

44 The court has carefully considered the double charge 
preferred against the accused ; that of a murder commit- 
ted on the person of Gianetta Sozzaro, in the Piazza del 
Mercato ; and that perpetrated in the Strada di Toledo, on 
the person of a Calabrian peasant, by name Zampagnaro. 

44 The impartial duty of the judges has required the 
strictest attention to weigh the conflicting evidence as to 
identity ; seeing that in neither case was arrestation made 
of the criminal at the moment of the crime. 

44 Considering then that the testimony of all witnesses, 
in whatever else they may differ, accord unanimously in 
one opinion, that both murders were committed by the 
same individual : 

44 Considering that the prisoner now under judgment, 
is incontestably proved not to have quitted the prison 
walls at any one period during two years, and conse- 
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quently cannot by human possibility have been guilty of 
murder in the Strada di Toledo, on the eve of Christmas 
last past : 

" Considering also, that notwithstanding an extraordi- 
nary and almost identical resemblance of the actual mur- 
derer to the accused, an alibi is indisputably established 
in the one case, which may by every parity of reasoning 
be admitted, and applied to the other : 

" The Court unanimously pronounces the entire acquit- 
tal of the accused Due de San Giuseppe ; absolves him 
from all charges ; and orders that he should be immedi- 
ately set at liberty." 

The momentary pause which followed the retirement 
of the judges, and equally of the guards over the accus- 
ed, gave way to the felicitations of family, friends, and 
even of domestics. All seemed alike anxious to approach, 
and offer their tribute of good wishes, to testify the pleas- 
ure which they felt at seeing him restored to freedom. 

He who was the most interested in the event, the ac- 
quitted criminal, the now declared innocent Duke, beheld 
all that was passing with the same vacant gaze, and on 
his pale features no mark of intelligence or even of recog- 
nition could be traced. 

The talent of Satalani had prevailed. An alibi so 
clear, and reasoning so forcibly deduced from it, had im- 
posed upon judges already largely disposed in his favor. 
They had pronounced his acquittal; but a heavenly 
Judge, on whom human subtlety cannot impose, had also 
a sentence to pronounce, and his awful decree had gone 
forth. 

The Duke de San Giuseppe had entirely lost his rea- 
son. In a long and miserable life it never re- visited him. 
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" Fabewell, my Beautiful ! condemn me not 

If the foul wrong the slanderer heap'd on thee — 
Forgiven by thy calm purity — forgot — r 

If the vile Steno's insult madden'd me ; — 
How unavenged could Zara's conqueror die ? ' 

lie, who for Venice shed his Wood to save, . . '". - 
Hear the hoarse murmur ! the patricians' cry, " r \ . 

* The warrior prince must fill a traitor's graye£~' : .'"." 
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" But thou, sweet Angiolina ! gentle wife ! 

Tliough Litter thus to leave thee, and alone [ l 
In the cold world — the blossom of thy life 
Is in its summer yet — and when I'm gone, 

When the stern memories of mv fated lot 

%■' 

Shall fade away in the dim mist of years, 
Perchance thy weary step may reach some spot 
Untainted by the haunting trace of tears ! 
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" Dost thou remember when the Bucentaur 

Through the blue Adriatic clave its way, 
While shouts, and song, and greetings from the shore 

Hail'd with acclaim Marino's festal day ? 
Sudden a thick and murky darkness shrouded 

Our gallant bark, and the haze-mantled land, 
The brilliant sky was in a moment clouded, 

And misty vapors hid th' expectant strand. 

" My fate was shadowed forth in omens dark — 

Ev'n in mine hour of glory there was gloom ! 
It was between the columns of St. Mark 

(The spot where evil-doers meet their doom) 
That Venice saw Faliero's footstep leave 

On her loved soil, its first and fatal trace, 
When pouring forth in gladness to receive 

The Victor Doge — the chosen of her race. 

• 

" And he, the hero of full many a field, 

Whose skill and courage battled with despair, 
Who taught the Saracen and Hun to yield, 

They wait for him upon the Giant's-stair ! — 
Not as in olden time, with pomp to set 

The Ducal Crown upon his hoary head — 
Here let it rest ! — this mocking coronet 

A few brief moments more its lustre shed ! 



" Ere they shall lift it from the traitor's brow, 
The prince-conspirator, who dared to seek 
His just revenge for calumnies bo low ! — 
My heart would burst did I essay to speak. 
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— Thou'st loved me, Angiolina I though thy youth 
Was haply ill-assorted with thy lord's ; 

Yet, in thy peerless virtues, in thy truth, 
I found a jewel priceless beyond words. 

44 The air blows freshly through the orange-trees, 

Our clime's bright noontide sheds its purest ray, 
And o'er the azure waves the healthful breeze 

Curls the Lagune's deep waters, as in play ! 
But hark ! — they swarm around my palace-gates ! 

Yon gazing multitude — one breathing flood ! — 
The victim is prepared — the scaffold waits ! — 

Nature is calm, while man 's athirst for blood, 

44 The headsman's axe is sharp, but sharper still 

This parting pang, sweet love ! — I dread not death ! 
But shuddering fears my anxious bosom fill 

For thee ! — no rose is on thy cheek, no breath ! — 
Alas ! must I be thankful that I grasp 

In my fond arms but pale unconscious clay ? 
For the last time her small white hand I clasp — 

The hour is come — I must be firm — Away ! 

44 Support ! but wake her not ! — this death-like swoon 

Is surely sent in Heaven's mercy now — 
O God ! that I should hail it as a boon 

To gaze my last upon that pallid brow ! 
And bless the marble-whiteness stealing o'er 

Those lovely features, reft of life and bloom, 
The lips whose accents I shall hear no more 

Until we meet — my own ! — beyond the tomb ! w 
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One wild and passionate embrace — 'tis o'er ! — 

The fatal summons comes, the hollow sound 
Of armed feet approaching to the door — 

His guards in silent pomp the Doge surround. 
Erect — majestic — he goes forth in state — 

A sovereign to the last, in regal pride 
His madness and his crime to expiate — 

And thus the Noble and the Aged died ! 
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THE COQUETTE. 



HT B. BERNAL, K8Q. 



About a century ago, the autumnal season was passed 
in an English country house, pretty nearly in the same 
manner, we believe, as at the present day. Confirmed 
sportsmen then, as now, but rarely favored the female 
inmates of the mansion with their presence ; the ladies 
being dependent for society on those chance visitors whose 
habits and tastes were quiet and sedentary. Under such 
circumstances, slight acquaintances often led to decided 
intimacies ; and consequences resulted, which the ordinary 
calculations of human foresight never included. 

At Maddington Bowers, the seat of Sir Charles Mad- 
dington, some sixty years back, a large party were col- 
lected, of which the Lady Honoria Vincent was the lead- 
ing star and ornament. In the full bloom of youth and 
beauty, and with an overflowing gayety and liveliness of 
temper, she united attractions not easily rivalled. Some 
difficult and censorious persons might occasionally have 
found time and opportunity to discover traces of thought- 
lessness, or want of real feeling, in the character of the 
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fair Honoria. But there was such a source of grace and 
loveliness in her winning smiles, and such a fund of cheer- 
fulness in her conversation, that those disposed to be 
captious, forgot, or abandoned, their original impressions. 

In the circle assembled at Maddington Bowers, Arthur 
Raymond was the most constant attendant upon, and the 
most respectful admirer of, the Lady Honoria. Indiffer- 
ent about the preservation or destruction of hares, part- 
ridges, or pheasants, inexperienced in poor laws and 
politics, and equally uninformed upon every recognized 
system of husbandry, Raymond associated but little with 
the gentlemen at the Bowers. On the other hand, his 
modest and retiring manners, his kindness, and simplicity 
of heart, joined to a romantic admiration of female worth 
and excellence, obtained ready favor with that gentle sex, 
which can so correctly appreciate what is deserving of 
being appreciated. 

It was not long before Lady Honoria was assured that 
she held, in silken, but durable chains, the heart of a 
diffident and enthusiastic admirer. Whether the conquest 
was one worth preserving, might be a doubtful question. 
Raymond had then lately quitted the academic groves of 
Oxford, with no rank beyond that, which high honors, on 
his first degree, and the robes of deacon's orders, invested 
him with ; and with no other worldly prospects beyond 
those which his abilities and college reputation presented. 
Honoria was nobly born and well connected ; but the 
fortunes of her family were far from flourishing, and her 
own pecuniary resources were limited. Prudence would 
have condemned the utter impropriety of encouraging the 
fond hopes and rising affection of a heart ripe in truth, 
but young in experience. Nevertheless, the lady was 
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gratified by attentions springing from pure and disin- 
terested feelings ; and, like many other women, had not 
the resolution to check, or decline, the homage so devo- 
tedly tendered to her. Raymond entertained too humble 
an opinion of himself, to believe that the ardent love 
which engrossed every thought of his bosom, could be 
fully responded to by its charming object. Nor was it 
probable that a lady, who, though young, had acquired a 
due knowledge of worldly matters, and had, perhaps, 
been somewhat steeled by the polish and refinement of 
fashionable life, would seriously give any countenance to 
the addresses of a youth, poor, almost unknown, and who 
could, hereafter, look only to his own exertions for a live- 
lihood. 

But the pinions of love, delicate as they may be, are 
still strong enough to brush away all the little impedi- 
ments raised by cold and mere matter-of-fact imagina- 
tions. Raymond dared to give utterance to his passion ; 
the tale was listened to without repugnance, and with a 
degree of embarrassment flattering to the wishes of a 
lover. 

Happiness in present enjoyment, or in fond anticipa- 
tion, is but of brief endurance. The period of Lady Ho- 
noria Vincent's visit at Maddington Bowers was rapidly 
drawing to a conclusion ; and she was on the point of re- 
turning to her father, the Earl of Croyland. If she had 
not, by words of actual assent, accepted the suit, or con- 
firmed the hopes, of her admirer ; yet she had, by a thou- 
sand nameless substitutes, to be found in the vocabulary 
of flirtation, animated his timid resolutions, and created 
in his mind fresh sources of delightful expectation. Still, 
while Raymond was thoughtful and silent, as the time 
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for her quitting the Bowers drew nigh, the lady contin- 
ued, to all appearance, as blithe and cheerful as ever. 
On the day before that fixed for her departure, her smiles 
were more sunny, her beauty more radiant, than usual 
It seemed as if she had exerted herself to concentrate the 
whole force of female loveliness, in order to prove to the 
circle at Maddington Bowers, the impossibility of their 
supplying the blank which her absence would occasion. 

Raymond had, in the course of the morning, made 
several ineffectual attempts to obtain a few minutes' pri- 
vate conversation with Honoria ; and he had been defeat- 
ed by as many chance interruptions. He was almost in 
despair ; when, in turning towards the garden terrace, at 
the sound of the first dinner bell, he met the lady de- 
scending the steps of the balcony. Little heeded he that 
his toilet was yet unprepared ; here was an opportunity, 
by which he was determined to profit. Honoria was at- 
tired with more than her customary care and elegance ; 
and evidently appeared not to avoid the conversation 
sought by her admirer, who, when he raised his eyes, and 
caught the full blaze of beauty which beamed upon him, 
faltered in his speech and purpose. Having, at last, 
found sufficient courage to breathe, in whispers, as far as a 
timid man could venture, his hopes — his wishes — his as- 
pirings — she smiled, and replied, "that all men were 
deceivers ever." Then came, in return, a full tide of vows 
and protestations, which the lovely girl only arrested by 
the act of holding out a rose in her white and taper fin- 
gers towards Raymond, while her soft and musical voice 
uttered, "Accept of this flower, Mr. Raymond; its 
leaves are more numerous, perhaps, yet not more grateful, 
than the days we have enjoyed at Maddington Bowers — 
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Though their fragrance may fade, do not let the memory 
of former happiness pass away." Hardly presuming to 
trust to his senses, the enamored youth grasped the 
blooming flower with transport. The sound of approach- 
ing footsteps recalled his mind from waking dreams of 
love and bliss; while a laugh fron the gay Honoria, 
which might have been accepted as a fit offering by the 
demon of levity, checked, for a time, the wild current of 
his imagination, as she exclaimed, in mirthful accents, 
" For shame, Mr. Raymond ! it is near five o'clock, and 
you are not yet dressed for dinner." 

The bright and transient reign of pleasure at Had- 
dington Bowers had ceased : alas ! it had not been forgot- 
ten by one who had largely partaken of its delights, and 
who now, in its consequences, inherited regret and disap- 
pointment. Arthur Raymond was again domiciled in the 
monastic seclusion of a college life. Months had been 
tediously and sadly wasted in the imperfect and futile 
attempts at hard and serious study. In vain did he seek, 
in silent and solitary meditation, for firmness to subdue 
that feverish irritation which one beloved image for ever 
raised within his breast. In vain did he court relief in 
such society as his own college afforded. The feelings, 
tastes, and thoughts of the inmates of the common room, 
were foreign from those of the enthusiastic Raymond. 
By degrees, he absented himself from all intercourse with 
his former companions. Books, amusements, conversation, 
became irksome; and Raymond, as he again and again 
pressed to his lips, and to his heart, the faded rose, which 
had been the parting gift of his beloved Honoria, forgot 
for awhile his cheerless and barren prospects, and aban- 
doned himself to all the glowing delusions of love and 
hope. 
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He had now obtained a curacy ; and, being truly a 
man of religion and virtue, had strictly entered upon the 
conscientious performance of the sacred duties of his 
charge. Abilities and merit, such as he possessed, had 
also found encouragement; a fellowship having become 
vacant, to which he had been elected. 

By these means, though occupation was created, and a 
source of mental activity and relief opened to Raymond, 
it must not be supposed that his heart was emancipated 
from the spell which the enchantress had woven, too pow- 
erfully, around it. Day and night did he, as a voluntary 
victim, devote sighs, thoughts, cares, and wishes, to the 
spell which formed, at the same time, his bane and his 
happiness. As he reverently preserved the drooping 
leaves of the flower, which the hand of that enchantress 
had consecrated, he lingered in fond recollection, over 
every word she had uttered : and those drooping leaves 
formed a talisman, from which he extracted the most ex- 
travagant, intoxicating, and deceitful visions. Raymond 
had become, by his college preferment, the possessor of a 
moderate income ; and though the greater portion of it, 
arising from his fellowship, necessarily depended on his re- 
maining unmarried, still, with all the eagerness of an en- 
thusiast, he had cherished the most romantic and 
chimerical plans for a union with the object of his affec- 
tions. 

And during all this time, had the lady preserved any 
thing like a continuous and kindly sentiment, or recollec- 
tion, in favor of one so removed by circumstances and 
situation from the sphere in which she shone ? Or were 
the fancies, hopes, and visions of Raymond entirely devoid 
of reality? Perhaps it would not have been in the 
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power of Honoria herself to have replied to these queries 
by a decided negative, or affirmative. She had by no 
means forgotten one, whose sincere and disinterested affec- 
tions could not be despised, or even ridiculed, by any 
woman who acknowledged the slightest influence of feel- 
ing. Nay, further, of all the men with whom she had 
ever been acquainted, Raymond was the only one towards 
whom her heart, if its impulse had been free and untaint- 
ed, would have yielded a response. But the Lady Ho- 
noria was completely a woman of fashion ; so much follow- 
ed and admired, that the sway she maintained was to 
her an inexhaustible fund of gratification. Her father 
naturally was desirous of seeing her well married. The 
peer was both poor and proud ; the lady, a decided flirt 
Therefore, though admirers were abundant, actual and 
desirable offers from men of high rank and fortune were 
not so easily procured. 

Buoyed up by expectations, which rested on no solid 
basis, Raymond was so imprudent as to resign his curacy, 
in order to fix his general abode in London, and to obtain, 
thereby, the chance of occasional interviews with her, to 
whom every other consideration was subservient. The 
income and advantages arising from his fellowship were 
diminished by his non-residence in college ; and at that 
period, when authors did not meet with the profitable 
harvest which modern times have afforded, it was only 
by unremitting and severe exertions that his literary 
efforts could supply the pecuniary deficiency. 

Still his laborious days and gloomy evenings were 
lightened and cheered by the recollection of some past, 
or by the prospect of some future, interview with his be- 
loved Honoria. She, with her accustomed "thoughtlessness 
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and indiscretion (cruelty and culpability might be more 
appropriate terms), listening to the warm and romantic 
plans and wishes of her lover, never repulsing, and 
never actually accepting them, but feeding the flame of 
his affection with new hopes. Raymond ardently pointed 
out to her, that every day he was approaching nearer to 
the chance of a college living, on which he might, if the 
Lady Honoria could condescend to share his humble for- 
tunes, look forward to the possession of comparative com- 
fort and competence. 

Poor enthusiast! the vision, though illusory, was 
delightful. The enchantress could not — would not say 
" No !" But on the next day — indeed, in the evening of 
the same twenty-four hours — Honoria was the ornament 
and the attraction of the then fashionable Ranelagh, 
coquetting with a gay and celebrated duke, whose arm 
she graced during the whole entertainment. 

Time ran on ; — four years had elapsed since the visit 
to Maddington Bowers. The Lady Honoria still remain- 
ed unmarried, to the surprise of every body. Rumor 
had been busy on the subject. Some said, that the 
beauty had a secret attachment, which was not counten- 
anced by her family. Others (and they were the greater 
number) more confidently hinted, that she was too diffi- 
cult; and, moreover, that when a lady flirted for one 
week with an earl, and, for the next seven days, encourag- 
ed the attentions of a captain of the horse guards, it 
was not to be wondered at, that no proposals, consistent 
with her rank and station in society, were made to her. 

Lord Croyland's fortune was, as before mentioned, 
insufficient for the maintenance of his position in the 
world. Holding the rank of general in the army, he had 
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accepted the offer of a military government in North 
America, where the flame of resistai\ce and civil war had 
just been kindled. His fair daughter accompanied him 
across the Atlantic. Raymond, without hesitation as to 
the prudence or propriety of the step, availed himself of 
an opportunity which was presented, to obtain the chap- 
laincy of a regiment then under orders for America. Mili- 
tary strife, and the scenes of civil conflict, were little in 
unison with the feelings and pursuits of Raymond. The 
quarters of his regiment were twenty miles distant from 
the seat of government and residence of the Earl of 
Croyland and his daughter. Although Raymond had 
but seldom the facility of seeing the latter, nevertheless 
not a week passed but he heard from every tongue praises 
of her beauty, accounts of the gayety which she had dif- 
fused at head-quarters, and tales of the numberless suitors 
whom she apparently attracted. Colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, subalterns, were all on the qui v-ive, fostered and 
protected by the smiles of Honoria, who, for want of bet- 
ter employment, had dispensed them liberally upon such 
commonplace materials. 

Hostilities had commenced, and there was every pros- 
pect of a protracted and sanguinary contest. The regi- 
ment to which our chaplain was attached suffered severely* 
Lord Croyland himself took the field, in a divisional 
command, in a distant province ; while his daughter re- 
mained in the doubtful security of a disaffected city. All 
parties were separated, and the mixed pleasures and 
cares of the world had given place to the more certain 
and harsh duties and solicitudes attendant upon the ha- 
rassing state of civil contention. In a few months Ray- 
mond's regiment was ordered to, and sailed for, the West 
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Indies. Three sickly and dreary years were consumed in 
one of the Leeward Islands, when the regiment, having 
been made np by recruits to its full complement, was 
moved to Gibraltar. In the course of this period, Lord 
Croyland had been dangerously wounded, and had, on 
his first approach to convalescence, embarked for England. 
Raymond could not procure an exchange of his chaplaincy; 
and his means were so scanty, that it had become an 
object of the last importance to preserve the receipt of 
its emoluments. A considerable space of time had thus 
intervened since he had beheld the idolized features of 
his mistress. With superstitious reverence he still pre- 
served the remnants of the decayed flower, the only gift 
of his beloved Honoria of which he could boast ; and on 
these still many a solitary tear was dropped, and many a 
painful sigh was breathed, in the course of his long ab- 
sence from England. He had ventured to write often- 
times to the Lady Honoria ; a few brief lines which he 
' had received in return, on two or three occasions, joined 
to the knowledge of her still being single, stimulated the 
fond enthusiast in his ideal pursuits of the shadow of 
happiness. And it was but a mere shadow ; for, in all 
her communications, the Lady Honoria never positively 
committed herself to a promise, nor still less to any en- 
gagement. 

Twenty-five years had passed away, since Arthur 
Raymond had, on the terrace of Maddington Bowers, 
received the blooming and fragrant rose from the fair 
hands of the then beautiful Honoria, No longer a poor 
and humble youth, struggling with destiny, behold him 
now, a doctor of divinity, and the rector of a valuable 
living in one of the most prosperous counties of England. 
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The wheel of fortune had made more than one turn in his 
favor. A distant relative, from whom he never had the 
slightest expectation, had died in India, bequeathing to 
him the bulk of very considerable wealth. These two 
fortunate events had both occurred but recently; and 
Raymond, having crossed the Rubicon of fifty years, 
was reposing in ease and luxury in the undisturbed 
shelter of a comfortable rectory — a quiet, charitable, 
good-humored, and gouty bachelor. For some years he 
had lost sight of the Lady Honoria Vincent, who, at the 
death of her father, having been left with a slender com- 
petence, had joined some female relations in a temporary 
residence in Italy. Yet had Raymond never forgotten the 
woman who still held a secret and irresistible influence 
over his feelings, which his yet youthful heart acknow- 
ledged as devotedly as ever. 

The state of his health compelled Raymond, much 
against his inclination, to quit his abode of tranquillity 
for the waters of the then gay city, Bath. What droll 
and sad changes will not a quarter of a century produce ! 
Raymond had never been in Bath for twenty-five years. 
Formerly he might have wandered from the uppermost 
crescent down to the banks of the Avon, without exciting 
the most trifling notice or remark. Now, as he paraded 
the well-thronged Pump-room, in all the dignity of shovel 
hat and gouty ankles, he was noticed respectfully by all 
the idlers, and pointed out as the learned and excellent 
Dr. Raymond, that exemplary clergyman — who was the 
possessor of three hundred thousand pounds. Widows 
and spinsters of every age manoeuvred for an introduc- 
tion, and sought his acquaintance. But the doctor was 
obdurate, though polite. He could love but once, and his 
first love was still in existence. 
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As the doctor was one night playing his quiet rubber 
at the rooms, his attention was attracted by a noisy argu- 
ment, which had arisen at a neighboring card-table, upon 
that subject so fertile in dispute, a revoke. A female voice 
rose louder than the rest in the wordy war ; and, as Ray- 
mond's eyes were turned on the speaker, they were riveted 
in their gaze by features apparently familiar to them. 
Raymond inquired of his partner the name of the lady 
who had been engaged in the controversy, and who had 
resumed the game with all the anxiety of a veteran player. 
The reply, "Lady Honoria Vincent," made the doctor 
start from his chair, in despite of his swollen legs. Alas ! 
Time, thou wert, and art, a ruthless innovator ! There, 
were the same bright eyes ; but their brightness was pain- 
ful and unnatural, as if overstrained and heightened by 
the deep coat of rouge with which the cheeks were cov- 
ered ; and those cheeks, alas ! were sunk and pinched in ; 
whilst the once faultless form of the lady, as if in bold 
contrast, had dilated to an embonpoint — yes, to a corpu- 
lence of no ordinary dimensions. There was yet a waning 
air of dignity and fashion in her appearance ; but the Lady 
Honoria had outlived her fashion, her loveliness, and her 
attractions. And she, who had been the grace and orna- 
ment of the highest society, was now considered, in less 
pretending circles, as uixe de trop, except at a quadrille or 
whist table ; and, even there, she was regarded as a quar- 
relsome and disagreeable old maid. Raymond had soon 
renewed his acquaintance, and eagerly accepted an invita- 
tion to visit the lady, which had been as eagerly given to 
him. 

If Raymond's eyes conveyed to his mind the surprise 
which they had received at the striking change which was 
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presented to them in the person of Honoria, still the fond 
and lively impressions of youthful days overpowered every 
other feeling : and it was with a beating heart, and tumul- 
tuous and confused sensations, that the doctor mounted 
the steep and narrow staircase of a first floor in Milsom- 
street, as fast as his gouty legs would admit, to the apart* 
ments of the Lady Honoria Vincent ; for the lady tenant- 
ed apartments only — her reduced income having rendered 
economy necessary in all her arrangements. Apparently, 
Raymond had been earlier in his visit than had been an- 
ticipated. The morning toilet of Lady Honoria was not 
completed with the elegance and precision of her former 
balmy days of beauty and fashion. Deprived of the aid 
of rouge, she looked pale, sallow, and haggard. The curls 
of her hair— to be correct, of her wig— were in disorder ; 
her dress was any thing but careful, neat, and cleanly. 
However, she advanced to meet her old admirer with the 
most friendly and unreserved greeting. 

" My dear — dear doctor, how delighted I am to see 
you! Such an age since we met! and you looking as 
well and as hearty as ever." 

The doctor hemmed, stammered, and uttered some 
kind expressions in return, while he looked down in 
doubt at his own feeble limbs for a confirmation of the 
truth of the compliment. The Lady Honoria, with in- 
creasing volubility, poured out a torrent of questions upon 
her kind friend. 

" So, my dear doctor, it is true, you are at last de- 
lightfully and comfortably settled. It must, indeed, be 
dull and solitary for you to be buried alive in the country, 
without a companion or friend, during the long and heavy 
winter months. Heigho ! I never saw any country-house 
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which pleased me half as much as Maddington Bowers," 
tenderly exclaimed the interesting spinster, as, glancing 
at a mirror, she pushed back some few treacherous gray 
hairs, that spurned the restraint imposed upon them by 
their artificial rival. " But," continued the fair Honoria, 
" I must positively leave you for a moment, to dress ;" and 
away she tripped, rather awkwardly and ungracefully, to 
her apartment. In her absence, the doctor surveyed, with 
curious eye, the room in which he sat. He there beheld 
backgammon-boards, dice, soiled queens of diamonds, torn 
kings of hearts, Hoyle's " Rules of Whist," and all the 
other accessories of an old age of cards, and not of a youth 
of beauty. Every thing bore the appearance of a want of 
order and comfort. Somehow or other, a sudden revolu- 
tion had taken place in the intentions and plans of the 
doctor ; and, on the lady's return, he made a hasty excuse 
for a short visit. A pressing invitation to come again 
without any ceremony, was repeated more than once. The 
doctor murmured his thank* and adieus, and thoughtfully 
limped down stairs. 

On that same day, the once talismanic rose-leaves, so 
long religiously treasured, were committed abruptly to the 
flames. Very soon afterwards, Dr. Raymond was again 
settled in his peaceful rectory, quite resigned to the daily 
cultivation of his geraniums, and the weekly manufacture 
of his sermons ; while the Lady Honoria Vincent remain- 
ed in single blessedness, the undisputed tenant of the 
card-rooms of Bath, as anxious about the issue of a rubber 
of half-crown whist, as, in former days, she had been in 
the fascination of some new admirer. 



STA5ZAS. 



BT THE AUTHOR OF TttAXKECSTECf. 



How lite a star you rose upon my life. 

Shedding tair radiance o'er niv darkened hoar ! 
At yoar uprise swift lied the turbid strife 

Of grief and fear, — so mighty was your power ! 
And I must weep that you now disappear, 

Casting eclipse upon my cheerless night — 
My heaven deserting for another sphere, 

Shedding elsewhere your aye-regretted light. 

An Hesperus no more to gild my eve, 
You glad the morning of another heart ; 

And my fond soul must mutely learn to grieve, 
While thus from every joy it swells apart 
Yet I may worship still those gentle beams, 
Though not on me they shed their silver rain ; 

And thought of you may linger in my dreams, 
And Memory pour balm upon my pain. 




THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 



BT TBS HONORABLE EDMUND PHIPPS. 



Tis sad indeed to view the battle plain, 

When, midst the groups of slaying and of slain, 

Contending and subdued, is heard the cry 

Of hope, of triumph, or of agony ; 

When havoc with its blood-red hand in air, 

And passion with its arm of vengeance bare, 

Stalk through the field to deal destruction round, 

And suffering breathes, or dies in every sound. 

But sadder far it is, the battle o'er, 

The sounds of spirit and of life no more, 

To trace, when gazing o'er the fearful scene, 

The change one night could make, from what has been, 

And mark all fall'n, the brave, the young in years, 

The boldest, and the noblest, and the best, 

The hottest in the combat now at rest, 

The mightiest in stature laid at length, 

And all the silent mockery of strength. — 

Perhaps the desolation of the scene 

Some living form disturbs, some maid is seen 
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To seek her lover 'mid the scattered dead, 

And press the bloody sod with anxious tread. 

Who shall describe her sudden scream of joy, 

Joy for an instant free from all alloy, 

As she descries the well remembered face 

Where death's rude hand her glance refused to trace ? 

Or who the speechless gloom and horror show, 

That makes no sobs to swell, no tears to flow, 

With which she mourns her hopes for ever fled, 

And sits and gazes on the silent dead ? 

All other sights she heedeth not, nor sees 

The frozen glance, nor hears upon the breeze 

The struggling groans of them that die, nor fears 

The wretch who with far other thought appears. 

E'en he, the plunderer of the unconscious corse, 

Touched with a sudden feeling of remorse, 

Turning to other prey, and passing by, 

Respects that maiden's silent agony. 
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DEATH IN SLEEP. 



BY H. B. S. 



Up through the solemn skies 

Moonlight above the world, 
See a pale form arise 

With sable wings unfurled. 
Night's shadowy angel bears, 

Away, a new-born soul, 
To the high bliss of Heaven 

Where years eternal roll. 

Here on this lower earth 

As if still wrapt in sleep, 
lies that, which once within, 

The prisoned soul did keep : 
Its house of clay, once fair, 

Through which it looked and smiled, 
And shed its rays of love, 

Benignant, warm, and mild. 
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Often in hours of pain, 
This weary body pined ; 

But the soul struggled on, 
^ Its homewardj^g^j^ffcjjy}. 

God in his mercy saw, 
And bade the struggle cease ; 

And sent, to bring the soul 
His silent angel, Peace. 



She hovered o'er the couch, 

And Sleep and Death were there, 
And Death, the victor, gave 

The soul into her care. 
Over the mortal part 

Alone he held his sway, 
And there in his dread power 

So tranquilly it lay. 
That Death in pity took 

The gentler form of sleep, 
And to its aspect gave 

Tranquillity more deep. 
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THE END. 
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